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PREFACE 


The concept of democracy is not new to India In fact the 
substance of self-government hes embedded in our hoary past 
Nearly seven years ago the country adopted a Constitution based on 
the principles of the freedom of the individual, the equahty of man 
and the rule of law We adopted the parhamentary form of govern- 
ment because it suited the gemus of the people The First Parliament 
of our country elected on the basis of umversal adult suffrage came mto 
being on May 13, 1952 This m itself was a bold and umque 
experiment m the history of democracy Never before had such a 
large electorate exerased the franchise It was a challenge to the 
political awakening of the people newly nsen to statehood That we 
have been able to live up to this challenge successfully is a tnbute to 
the pohtical sagacity of the framers of the Consumuon 

The First Parhament is commg to a close and the Second is 
in'the making Judged by every standard, the achievements of the First 
Parhament will go down m the annals of the nation As a fittmg 
tnbute to its work, an effort is made m this pubhcation to give an 
idea of the significant activities of the First Parhament It is hoped 
that It will enable the readers to form a picture of the tasks achieved 
as well as acquamt them with the diverse activities which a modem 
parhamentary institution is called upon to perform 

New Delhi M Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 

The 2Sth March, 1957 Speaker, Lok Sabha 


(VI.) 







Future of Parliamentary Democracy* 


D r o c R A c ^ IS somcunics a mtins to an 
end ^Vhat is the end tsc aim at^* Presum 
ably the end is the good life for every 
individual which must certainly include a 
certain satisfaction of the essential economic 
needs, and would give him a chance to 
develop his creative faculties 

Parliamentary dcmocraq more oi less is 
something of die growth of the last 150 to 
200 years, roughly speaking Till quite 
recently a relatively small number of people 
had the vote It is only in the last thirty 
years or so that adult franchise has come 
into being in a number of countries, which 
IS not long enough to tell us what the 
ultimate effects of tins arc likely to be in 
solving problems, etc, because the ultimate 
test, of course, is how far a system of gov em 
ment solves the problems which the country 
has to face and the people have to face Of 
course, the problems arc solved not merely 
by the structure of government, but by 
many other things, by the quality of human 
beings, their training, their education, their 
character and any number of other things 
All tliat tlic machine can do is to make it 
easier for those qualities to develop and to 
remove any element of suppression and to 
actually encourage them to grow 

Democracy has been spoken of chiefly in 
the past, as political democracy, roughly 
represented by every person having a vote 
But a vote by itself docs not represent very 
much to a person who is down and out, to a 
person, let us say, who is starving or hungry 
Political democracy, by itself, is not enough 
except that it may be used to obtain a 
gradually increasing measure of economic 
democracy, equality and the spread of the 
good things of life to others and removal of 
gross inequalities 


IVc may be thinking today of many pro- 
blems which arc important in tlicmselves 
but which may rathci be out of date at the 
beginning of the atomic age Soractliing 
big Ins happened in the stiucture of human 
life or IS likely to happen soon, because 
atomic energy is coming into the picture It 
fortes you to decide how you are going to 
use this mighty power and to think on 
entirely new lines as to how to face these 
problems 

We believe m democracy I believe in 
It, first of all, because I think it is die nght 
means to achieve ends— peaceful means to 
settle pioblcms, secondly because it removes 
the pressures which other forms of Govern- 
ment may use on the individual It is a self- 
diseipline which means that even people 
who do not agree— presumably a minority— 
accept It, because it is better to accept it 
than to have a conflict, better to accept it 
and then change it, if necessary, by peaceful 
methods If It IS not peaceful then to my 
mind. It IS not democracy, it is somediing 
else 

Secondly, it gives an opportunity for the 
individual to develop That opportunity 
cannot mean a chaotic or anarchic stage 
where every individual is doing anydiing he 
likes because that would mean anarchy in 
society Any social organisation must have 
somediing to hold it together— some discip- 
line In a proper democracy, presumably, 
the discipline is self imposed There will be 
no democracy if there is no disaplinc 

Coming to the Parliamentary system of 
democracy, we find that in the 19th century, 
the whole approach of die Government was 
to govern as little as possible, or rather to 
legislate as little as possible But today 
the problems w^hich the Government has to 


•Extracts from the inaugural address delivcrd by the Pnrae Minister at the Seminar on “Parliamentary Democracy’’ 
held in New Delhi on the 25th February, 1956 Reproduced with the kind permission of the Indian Bureau of 
Parliamentary Studies 
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face have groAvn so enormously that some- 
times one begins to doubt if tlie normal 
parliamentary procedures are adequate to 
deal ivith all those problems Parliaments 
have to work hard now a days, much harder 
than they were used to The busmess of 
Government and the business of Parliament 
become more and more complicated and it 
becomes a little doubtful how far Parlia- 
mentary democracy can carry on its ivork 
and solve those problems Some kind of a 
division of authority— sometliing may be- 
come necessary if one has to go on, because 
otherwise there is the otlier difficulty of 
problems remaining unsolved and unsolved 
problems are dangeious The nature of tlie 
Government has progressively changed 
everyivhere It has changed— if I may use 
the ivord m a parucular sense— u'hether the 
structure of the society in diat country or 
this country is broadly speaking, capitalist 
structure or socialist structure or anything 
m betiveen The Governments of such 
countries perform today social functions to 
an enormous extent Whatever the basic 
policy pursued by any country, it becomes 
inevitable for the governmental structure to 
become involved in social problems ever 
increasingly Now, hoiv far can parlia- 
mentary democracy be adapted to meet these 
new burdens and functions of Government 
satisfactorily, effectively and in time? They 
can of course deal ivith them, but the ques- 
tion of time comes in, and that is why ques- 
tions have arisen as to whether it is possible 
to have devolution of authority more and 
more, so that these problems can be dealt 
with more rapidly and effectively 

Parliamentary democracy is inevitably 
gomg in the direction, everyivhere, more or 
less of what might be called economic 
democracy It may take different forms, and 
in the measure that it solves the economic 
problems of the day, does it succeed even m 
the political field, because, if it does not, 
then the poliucal structure tends to iveaken 
and crack up 

Now, We in India, owing to a very long 
period of contact -with England and with 
British parliamentary msututions in our 
youth and in our early days, were made to 


think on the lines of British parliamentary 
institutions and wanting them in India 
When the chance came, ive in a large 
measure rcpiodiiccd tliose parliamentary 
structures and institutions here, not only 
because we had long thouglit in those terms 
but also because uc thought they would be 
right and they would fit in iv'ith our think- 
ing here and with our general structure of 
life By and laige, I think, we have succeed 
ed and I think wc will succeed 

But there is one aspect which faces us in 
India more than elsewhere In Western 
Europe— say in England and in some other 
countries too, the) gradually dc\ eloped in 
the course of 100 or moic years tlieir pirlia 
mentary' system Occasionally there were 
big conflicts, occasionally there i\as a danger 
of a crack-up, but someliow, tlicy managed 
to get over it and took a fresh step fonvard 
But we in India in the course of the last "0 
or 40 y'cars, especially in the course of our 
struggle for freedom, built up a movement 
which was an unusual type of moicmcnt It 
was meant to be and largely is as a peaceful 
movement, although it was a revolutionary 
movement That is, it was essentially a 
revolutionary movement in spite of us 
peaceful character That produced a certain 
type of reaction in the people's minds in the 
course of the past 20 or 30 years Those 
reactions actually changed the character of 
the people in the course of a generation 
Because we w’ere conditioned to function 
peacefully the change w’as far less difficult 
than in any other countnes that I can think 
of The trial of bitterness and conflict did 
not pursue us and we could adapt ourselves 
mentally and physically to these changed 
conditions 

Now we have come to a stage -which 
bnefly may be called the atomic age, when 
all our previous thinking becomes somew'hat 
out of date Everytliing has changed and if 
everything has changed, undoubtedly die 
texture of Government and the systems of 
Government also must be affected by diese 
mighty changes So, it is in this spirit of 
enquiry that I approach these questions, not 
liking Breaking up anything that is good 
but realising diat it has to be adapted to 
changing conditions of life and society 
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Democracy as a Way of Life* 

by 

Dr S Radhaknshnan 


I FIND m>scl£ in the Chair today oiMng to 
tlic regrettable absence o£ Shn G V 
Ma\alankar on account of serious illness 
He has had long and large c\penence of 
parliamentr) practices and procedures and 
svould have given •you effective guidance 

It is wise for us sometimes to detach our 
selves from tlic rough and tumble of activ'c 
politics and consider the foundations of 
politics, tlie ideals and principles of parlia- 
mentary democracy Though our practices 
are based on those of tlie British House of 
Commons, vse arc developing our oiin con 
ventions in response to our distinctive 
conditions 

You propose to discuss the role of politi- 
cal parties in legislatures, the relationship 
of Parliament vsitli Government on the one 
hand and the people on the otlier, cabinet 
gov'emment, second chambers, etc and 1 
hope that your discussions vmU prove useful 

Democracy is derived from two Greek 
words meaning people and power It literal- 
ly means the rule of the people IVe may 
look at It from different points of view, as 
a v\ay of life, as a form of Government, as 
an instrument for the development of social 
and economic content, as a method of ap 
proach in the settlement of problems I 
shall offer a few general remarks on each of 
these aspects 


I 

The Hebrew prophet said “Where there 
IS no vision the people perish”^ 


Demociaq' gives us a vision, a way of life, 
asks us to accept certain ideals, norms or 
standards of bchavaoiir The objectives and 
obligations picsiribcd in tlic Preamble and 
Part IV of tlic Constitution piovide guidance 
for us 

The dignity of the individual, the sacred 
ness of human personality is the fundamental 
principle of democracy There is a tendency 
to look upon the indiv'idual as the helpless 
victim of vs 01 Id forces vs Inch arc marching 
towards tlieir destined goals The world is 
becoming anonymous and the individual is 
getting lost in it But life is manifested in 
the indmdual Tiutli is rcv'caled to the 
individual It is tlic individual vs'ho 
sonows, and suffers, who knows joy and 
-oirovs, forgiveness and hatred The vsorld 
owes all Its piogiess to men vs ho arc ill at case 
Dven tlic due bets of iiiimanity, the criminals 
and the outcasts each has liis self inside him 
TJic function of tlic State is to see that the 
hglit of Jiiiiiian lecogniLion in men's eyes 
does not grow dim In a touching poem 
icprescnting the shy self encouragement of a 
lonely young man in a Lai country, John 
jMascficid vsiites 

I have seen flowers come in stony places. 

And kindness done by men with ugly 
faces. 

And tlie gold cup won by the w'orst 
horse at the races. 

So I trust too 

If we compromise witli tlie essential freedom 
of the spirit, all other liberties will disap- 
pear 


•On the 25 th February, I956 j the Vicc-Preodent delivered a speech at the Seminar on Parliamentaiy Democracy 
At our request the Vice President revised the speech for pubhcation as an article in this Souvenir 

1 Augustine in his City of God says “A nation is an association of reasonable beings united in a peaceful sharing 
of the things they cherish therefore to determine the quabty of a nation, you must consider what those things are ’ 
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In tlic Communut ManifrUn. K'xil Mir< 
comphins about tlic < ipitilri otilri t !iuh 
IS, ' lor the tnoiinous in ijoiit>, n mere tr nn 
ing to act as a nnchinc It dc tro> _ b'- 
holds, the Iitiv of tiic pro'enrnn 'I lie 
right of the iiulnidtnl to prnu) and 'rlf 
dcvdopmtnt is one of thv, ihrn \icd titht* 
of dcmocraq 

Apastamln derhres rtvu IrUhrt ’.a piT'e 
vidyalr atrnarthr prt/.oirn tyrjrl ‘ I o' ti)'- 
sake of the soul, cstn the i oild iin; I)- 
abandoned Whit shall it ptofit a man if 
he gam the ishok i\orld but lo »- bis o n 
soil!’ 

In these da\s uhtn the SdcmifK outloaf 
has made histonral dcttniiinimi faduo.nblr, 
sshen great men aic said to !)'• 'lasr' or 
instruments of iinp<.r«on il fnaci it is gii-d 
to stress tlic role ol the indnidiial in lustoi, 
There is only oni safe rule fm tin hi'tonan 
said II A L lishei, that wt mun re o,, 
nisc in the dcsclopmtnt of human drsmuei 
the pla) of the coniuigtm itul the unfo'e 
seen” Inesitabilit) of a demonstration in 
Euclid does not .i]ipl> to liuiinn alTair* 
Man has a real part in the ni il tug of hntor) 
raja } alasya } aranam W'litie nc rcjc< t rigid 
determinisms vc rannoi rtpro'cnt man as 
being compietcl) emancipated from the 
past The scope of luiinan choice nia) be 
limited but It is there, all the same W e ire 
not the playthings of fate It is not by sub 
merging our idemily in the herd but by the 
creative use of ficcdom of tbouglit, fccluig 
and imaginauon, by isTcsting the initntisc 
from the emironmcnt and sesting it in our- 
selves tliat a\c emancipate ounehes from 
die dominion of cMcriial forces If uc arc 
able to clothe, feed and house oursclscs 
better, if we arc able to lelcasc oursclscs 
from want and indignity, it is because of 
the free spirit of man and its initialise 
The whole history of luiman progress 
centres round those prophets and heroes, 
those poets and artists, those pioneers and 
explorers svho dared to take responsibility 
for their insights into goodness, truth or 
beauty, svho made their osvn choices and 


* Dhartna Sutra I 7 2 
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all members to whatever party they may 
belong, the woik of the Parliament cannot 
be earned on Parliamentary democracy 
provides a peaceful ivay of changing govern- 
ments Frequent elections indicate that 
people have the poiver to remove their 
representatives 

We have adopted universal adult suffrage 
This demands universal education Only 
then is'ill the voters be able to comprehend 
national purpose and duty and use their 
vote not for selfish ends but for public wel- 
fare Even though our voters are not edu- 
cated in the formal sense they have common- 
sense and an instinctive love of truth and 
justice 

People are sometimes seduced from diese 
by propagandists and salesmen of new 
fangled ideals, class interests or group loyal- 
ties By exploiting mob psychology people 
are manipulated, badgered, bribed and 
hypnotised into different groups If intelli- 
gent nations have tamely submitted to 
dictatorial governments, it only slioivs how 
easily men give up their individual responsi- 
bility 

If people are to form sound opinions on 
social and economic affairs, they must have 
access to accurate information and an oppor- 
tunity to hear all sides of the question The 
sources of information should not be 
muzzled or controlled by selfish interests. 
People must have die freedom of thought 
and expression In a totalitarian society, the 
party in poiver regiments the views of die 
people through control of all agencies of 
information, communication and entertain- 
ment All opposition is silenced and people 
hear only what the government wants them 
to hear It is the function of Parliament to 
express, not suppress social discontent In 
a true democracy, even the thought we hate 
is tolerated so long as the thought we hold 
IS free to combat it We should not admit the 
crime of harbouring dangerous thoughts 
Heretics were often liquidated, to use a 
modern phrase The Crusades against the 
Albigensions in Southern France were as 
barbarous as the Nazi slaughter of Jews 
Only criminals guilty of violence should be 
restrained What People think is their own 


private affairs, what they do concerns the 
public 

The Parliament acts as a liaison between 
the people and the State It is the place 
wheie we sense atmosphere and create it 
The leaders do not merely follow public 
opinion but lead it “Your representative” 
observes Burke, in a well knoivn passage, 
owes you not his industry only but his 
judgement, and he betrays instead of serv- 
ing you if he sacrifices it to your opinion” 
It we merely reflect public opinion on the 
plea that we are concerned with ivinning 
votes, then i^hat ive say in Parliament will 
be tripe, platitude and demagogy The deci- 
sive consideration should be not whether we 
do anything popular but ivhetlier we do the 
right In a majority of cases, ivhen ive do 
wrong, ^^'e ivill be unpopular Temflic pres 
sures discourage acts of political courage 

Membres of Parliament should be chosen 
with caie and given training through insti- 
tutions like your Bureau for Parliamentary 
Studies The representative must have an 
understanding of the Constitution which is 
the contract bctiveen the people and tlie 
government, its directive principles which 
form our national dharma or righteousness 
which IS the basis of all rights and duties, 
which helps to develop tlie secular and the 
spiritual interests of the people abhyudaya 
and nisietasa 

We have scrapped the dogma of the divine 
right of kings, even governments by elected 
majorities have no divine rights A demo- 
cratic government, i e , government by the 
majority is open to grave abuses Lord 
Acton observed, “ that Government by 
the whole people, being the government of 
the most numerous and most powerful class, 
IS an evil of the same nature as unmixed 
monarcliy, and requires for nearly the same 
reasons, institutions that shall protect it 
against itself and shall uphold the perma- 
nent reign of law against arbitrary revolu- 
tions of opinion ” For a sound democracy 
we require freedom of thought and ex- 
pression This demands respect for minority 
opinion In a true democracy there is always 
an opposition It may not be strong in 
numbers but it does not follow that it is 
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lacking m political intelligence The 
opposition may not compel agreement but it 
compels thought Authoritarian mttliocls of 
suppression of opposition aic dangerous to 
democncy Budha, Socrates and Jesus aic 
symbols The State can silenec tliem but 
cannot quench the fire that burns in them 
Socrates and Jesus and man) others ncic 
silenced as grave secuiity risls in the cold 
wars of their times Across reimines of 
despotism and dogma sve find the poison 
cup, the cross, the stal e, the torture 
chamber and the coneciitration eamp We 
did not liquidate the Budha or for that 
matter other nonconformists As a rule isc 
did not confront out people isith either 
conformity or maityrdom We allowed for 
freedom which is the way to progress 
Nothing has been more disastrous to the 
world than the common assumption that we 
are always nght If we suppress those who 
preach unorthodox ideas and stifle the spirit 
in man, we arc not demociatic What we 
do with our non<onformtsts is the test of 
a democracy 

A government is not democratic simply 
because it is voted into poiscr b) the 
majority It is not democratic when it is 
required to vote for only one pari) The 
test is w'hethcr it gives democratie rights to 
Its subjects, if It allows ficedom of thought, 
speech and association to its opponents If 
a party brooks no rivals outside it and no 
dissensions within it, even if it is voted b) 
the electorate, it is un democratic 
Part III of our Constitution on Funda 
mental Rights gives us a set of rights or 
civil liberties These nghts aie the limits 
which the government has placed on itself, 
for the protection of the citizens As even 
governments cannot infringe them, we arc 
preserved from tyranny The highest politi- 
cal good IS liberty regulated by just laws 
If all men have these rights, they have also 
a duty to respect the rights of others Our 
right ends when it interferes with the right of 
another The right to free speech, for 
example, does not carry the right to an 
audience foi that interferes with the rights 
of others 

Democracy means distribution of power, 
decentralisation An independent Judiciary! 


Audit and Services ( otnmission restrain 
govt rmnciits from arbitnr) nr t)Tannica! 
acts liit'c institutions require to be pro 
ttcttd from ihe t'cfufivt inttrfcrencc or 
political p.tsmre It is tlie onl) vvay to 
devt lop siamhids of pniilic lift for even tlic 
best ol men .in toarsened and hardened by 
cxtt'.s of paver 1 vranti) b'comc' a Inbit, 
na) a dist uc Power should not be centra 
lised 

I be aim of «otietv, says \ri*totlc, is to 
promote the gootl life, not the glorification 
of a Plnro'h or a great emperoi The good 
life IS imjio,s'blc untier tlie incalculable 
tajirifcs of tyranny j so jiowcr should be 
biidkd by bi \iistotlc v rites * He vvho 
bids 1 iw iiile Inds f.od and re ■’'on alone 
rule, but he who bids nun rule adds the 
eltnuni of the beast Since no man is fit 
for unbridled power, cominonsensc dictates 
the rule of law C.iccro insists tliat Govern 
ment IS not mere arbitrary power ‘Society 
ts not a nuie mob come together anyhow 
lie says tint it is "a tommonwealth united 
by tin arceptantc of law and by a common 
tiijnymeiu of its practital advantages 
Political powei is justified only if it advoinccs 
the common gootl, mannva dhartnn A 
tynnt inks by forte, a parliament rules 
attotdin" to law '1 he great political 
thill! Cl i elmund Burlc said ‘ Those who 
give and those v ho receive arbitrary power 
aie able crimiml and there is no man but 
IS bound to lesist it wherever it shows its 
fare in the vtoild It is wickedness in 

polities to say tint one man can have arbi- 
irni-y power’ We do not want a tyonnt or 
a mob The objective of gov eminent’, 
according to Spinoza, “is not to change men 
from lational beings into beasts or puppets, 
but to enable them to develop their minds 
and bodies in security and employ their 
reason unshackled ’ In fact, tlie true end of 
gov'cinment is liberty 

Democratic government rests on clean 
and dTicicnt administration Government is 
becoming the laigest employer with tl c 
gradual expansion of the public sector ’IV^c 
must recruit the right type of personnel 
Everyone must hav'e an equal chance of 
securing a government position and seke- 
tion should depend on ability, not influence. 
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III 

The democratic approach is by persua 
sioii, argument and adjustment of conflict- 
ing MCiis If there IS % difference of 
opinion, one can sa), 'agree SMth me or I 
smII hit joii or let ns sit doun, undentand 
each other and deride " T!ie lattei is the 
democratic appro'^ch It bcliescs that lose 
IS better tlian liatc, cooperation better than 
strife, consent better innn eocicion In 
the piesent siorld, resort to siolencc is at 
best a couardl) escape fiom democratic 
processes and at ssorst treason to the futtin 

There arc many problems facing ns To 
realise freedom of spirit, liberty from pliysi- 
enl and social eonstraints is essential \\'c 
can free oursehes from material and soriil 
compulsions through right economic order- 
ing of life and the proper fostering of social 
relationship Many millions in our country 
suffer from a slavery far mote cruel Mian 
chains and shad les Human beings a* ». 
sometimes treated as commodities to be 
bought and sold Clauses in the Constitu- 
tion or laiss in the Statute Boob arc not 
changes in the stnicturc of society Poor 
people vsho wander about, find no worl. 
no wages and starve, whose lives arc a 
continual round of sore affliction and pinch 
ing poverty cannot be proud of the Consti 
tution or Its laws IVc seem to be poor 
wath the accumulated poverty of ccntmies 
Until we arc able to free our citizens from 
poverty, hunger, disease and ignorance, our 
democracy will be empty of content We 
should achieve a social and economic revo 
lution by methods of persuasion and 
consent We believe that we can improve 
our social environment by argument, con 
ciliation and majority vote We should 
have institutions of social conciliation and 
arbitration, while trade unions are not to 
be treated as tools of the State, they should 
not allow sectional interests to prevail ovu 
national good Institutions which have 
been obstacles to economic well-being and 
social justice require to be removed 


It IS tiuc that society should protect itself 
against crime for all violence is a menace 
to the rule of law But we should also 
strive to clicck crime at its source We 
must create conditions in which men and 
women can live and work and face Uic 
future with confidence and security 

Dcinpcracy is an invitation to a new life 
The ideal we have set before ourselves 
must become flcsli Wiiat happened in 
1917 IS the beginning of a revolution and 
we have to carry it out If our Ckinstitu- 
tion docs not bend to the needs of a creative 
society in which the free development of 
each IS tite condition for the free develop 
ment of all”, it will break Democracy 
has two sides to it, the making of the indivi 
dual and the drawing of the world togctJiei 
A new society is possible only if men prize 
liberty as the highest of all possessions We 
look forward to a new order of society in 
which the sacredness of personality becomes 
the working principle, in whicli die whole 
world becomes the unit of co-operation, in 
which every person has couality of oppor 
tunity for his complete oevelopment, in 
which there would be a redistribution of 
the world’s economic goods providing equal 
opportunities for all The noble vision 
of a loctctas gcucvi': humam, the society of 
the whole human r.acc, is taking shape in 
the minds of many If the vision of a cre- 
ative society, an indivisible dcmocraq, 
weakens, our society will decline If die 
idea holds us, we move forward To 
establish a creative dcmocraq' we should 
develop the democratic spirit m our hearts 
Gandhi taught us that great power resides xn 
the spirit of the people, not m the weapons 
they use to kill others but in their readiness 
to die Mahabharata says 

vawa rajyam narad asit iia 
dando na ca dandilah 
dharmrriaiva prajah sarvah 
raksanttsma parasparam* 

People flourish not because of a consti- 
tution or coercion or Lawgiver but becausp 
tlicy arc guided by dharma and help cadi 
other in co-opcration 


*i Santiparva 
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Role of Estimates Committee 

by 

B. G. Mehta, M P. 


Since we have conslitutcd ourselves 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, wt, 
the citizens of India, wield our authority 
over the Executive, through the Parliament 
ivhich IS a sovereign body and is hose dcci 
sions cannot, ordinarily, be challenged In 
spue of Its being a sovereign and superior 
body, it cannot, possibly, undertake the 
varied luncions o£ the Executive Yet, it 
exercises its control over the Executive in a 
formidable manner, befitting its status and 
dignity The essense of parliamentary 
democracy lies in its flexibility in the follow 
ing respects first, in having a full, free 
and frank discussion of any policy issue, 
secondly, in cultivating a is ill to understand 
the differing veiivs ivith an open mind, and 
tlurdly, in striking a compromise, as an 
essential adjunct, for bringing about the 
largest possible measure of agreement in 
laying doivn policies isdiich might affect 
the totality of the people These are the 
main principles governing a parliamentary 
democracy 

Our parliamentary institution is just over 
eight years old and is still undergoing its 
primary stage of development It has yet 
to build up its nucleus of healthy traditions, 
consistent with our goal of Democratic 
Republic, which may ever remain tlie source 
of strength to its evolutionary process 

Financial Control 

In a democracy, financial control is one of 
the most effective ways by which the people, 
tlirough their elected representatives in the 
Legislature, exercise control over the Exe- 
cutive The ‘Treasury’ is the govern- 


ment s instruments for carrying out its 
financial policy and for supervising the 
activities of the departments Its funcuons 
are so varied and so numerous that it is 
impossible to define them precisely 
‘Treasury Control”, vsrote Henry Higgs, 
"is something that you live under, that you 
suffer from, that you profit by, and if you 
cannot define it, well— Lord Morlcy used to 
say that he could not define an elephant, 
but he knew it when he saw it ’• It is 
this invincible ‘Treasury Control’ which 
the Parliament and the State Legislatures 
are called upon to grasp and resolve m all 
Its effective components 

Parliament should exercise control over 
the following financial items 

(i) Taxes and other Revenue Receipts, 

(ii) Expenditure, 

(ill) Borrowings, and 
(iv) Accounts 

Control over Taxes, etc 

Article 265 of the Constitution states "no 
tax shall be Icvaed or collected except by 
authority of law” Thus, it is incumbent 
upon the Executive to get the approval of 
Parliament in respect of fresh taxation pro- 
posals The final autliority, whether to 
accept, modify or to reject the proposals, 
vests in tlie Lok Sabha 

Control over Expenditure 

Article 266 (3) lays down ‘ No moneys out 
of tlie Consolidated Fund of India or tlie 
Consolidated Fund of a State shall be appro- 


• ‘Public Administration’ Vol II (1924), p 122 
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piiated except in accordance with law and 
for the purposes and in the manner provid- 
ed in the Constitution ’ In accordance 
with this diiection, a Statement of the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditure of the 
Government of India (Annual Financial 
Statement) is laid every year before botli 
the Houses of Pailiament [Article 112(i)] 
The Annual Financial Statement is debated 
in both the Houses of Parliament, but it is 
voted only in the Lok Sabha The Lok Sabha 
has power to reduce the demands, but it 
cannot increase the grant directly Aftei 
the demands are voted, an Appropriation 
Act IS passed by the Lok Sabha, appropriat 
mg the sums voted as grants and also the 
sums ‘charged’ (under the Constitution of 
India) on the Consolidated Fund Appro- 
priation Bill IS a Money Bill and therefore, 
the Lok Sabha wields the final authority 
over It A cut motion can have the same 
result as a motion of censure and, therefore. 
It IS an important weapon in the armoury of 
the Lok Sabha Since appropriations are 
voted only annually at a time, it obliges 
Government to seek parliamentary aiitho 
iity every year 

Contiol ove\ Boirowings 

In India, parliamentary authority is not 
required to enable the executive govern- 
ment to borrow, but it is necessary in the 
United Kingdom Parliament may by law 
fix limits •within ivhich Government bor 
row, but no such limits have been fixed 
Until such limitations are fixed, Govern 
ment need not get the specific authority of 
the Parliament to borrow Broad proposals 
for government borrowing are, however, 
made known to Parliament while presenting 
the Budget 

Contiol over Accounts 

On behalf ol Parliament, the accounts of 
tlie Union of India aic audited by the Com 
ptroller and Auditor General of India He 
IS a statutory authority, independent of 
the executive He prescribes the form of 
the accounts with the approval of the Pre 


sident His leports of the accounts of the 
Union are submitted to the President and 
are laid before each House of Parliament 


Financial Committees 

The work of effecting general financial 
control IS entrusted to the financial com 
mittees of the Parliament, viz , the Estimates 
Committee and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee The Estimates Committee is elect 
ed ivholly by the Lok Sabha and the Chair 
man is nominated by the Speaker out of the 
elected members The present strength of 
Its membeiship is 30 and the Committee is 
responsible to the Lok Sabha under the 
general direction of the Speaker 

The Public Accounts Committee consists 
of members of both the Houses, but majo- 
rity of tlie members are from the Lok 
Sabha The Public Accounts Committee 
examines the criticisms made by the Com- 
ptroller and Auditor General in his reports 
placed before the Parliament It examines 
official ivitnesses on irregularities reported 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
and reports its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the House All cases of unautho 
rised expenditure, excess over grants made 
by Parliament, diversion of funds to objects 
other than those for which they were voted, 
infructuous and wasteful expenditure and 
other financial irregularities are considered 
by tlie Committee The accountability of 
the executive to the Parliament in respect 
of these reports has the effect of toning up 
financial administration 


Guiding Principles 

We are sometimes charged by foreign ad 
imnistrators that our approach to adminis- 
tration is negative and one of retarding ac- 
tion and making achievements difficult As 
Mr Paul H Appleby puts it 

“Indian leadership has had the tremen- 
dous problem of shifting from the nega- 
tive, anti government attitude that was 
necessary to the drive for independence to 
a posiUve, operating, institutional respon 
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sibilit) ijjpiopnalc and ncccssaiy to pro 
grain achie\ements planned by indc 
pendent and revolutionary India The 
shift from participation in colonial rule to 
participation in India’s ot\n rule tsas 
nevci one twentieth as difficult for the 
civil sen ants as for the parliamentarians, 
and this shift was readily made long ago 
A strange but logical result of parliament 
aiy distiust of the civil servants has been 
to confine them to the rigid processes of 
colonial administration which greatly 
reduce their capacity to serve tlte great 
])olicy objecuves of the new India The 
civil sen ice is tlie essential tool by which 
action can be canned fonvard, if it is used 
with lack of confidence, its actions will be 
lacking in effectiveness " 

^Ve are quite consaous of oui drawbacks, 
especially, in regard to our outlook which 
has developed as a result of a century of 
alien rule I should concct Mr Appleby 
however and say that the outlook is shared 
by the pailiamentarians as well as by the 
civil service It is a matter of satisfaction to 
us that both the segments of administration 
are fully consaous of this fact and they arc 
restraining such tendencies within tlicir 
bounds No doubt there is still scope for 
improvement, but it will take some time to 
disappear, completely My cxpenence as 
Chairman of the Estimates Committee has 
convinced me that the meetings of the finan 
cial committees, which bring the parlia 
mentarians and the officials togcthei, act as 
catalytic ground in melting away all such 
complexes 

The Lok Sabha was fortunate in having 
the late Dadasaheb Mavalankar as its first 
Speaker who established some very healdiy 
traditions for the functioning of the finan 
cial committees In one of his addresses to 
the Estimates Committee, he said, "we must 
see that we cultivate with them (officials) 
the best atmosphere and the best lelations 
Wlien we interrogate officials, let us not do 
so, as if they are our opponents and we are 
cross examining them as lawyers 


Study Gwiips 

Describing the importance of Study 
(.roups, the late Dadasaheb Mavalankar 
said 

‘If wc ically want to develop democracy 
oiii problem is not speeches Our pro 
blem IS not even the number of votes wc 
cany Our real problem is to have per 
sons who will be able to understand the 
problems before us and make construe 
live suggestions When you form Study 
Groups and know the difficulucs, you 
naturallv arc forced into constructive 
thinking Tins kind of study and grasp 
should prcpaie the personnel which may 
become as it were the 'second line of 
Ministers •} 

Jttduial Approach 

Tlie late Dadasaheb Mavalankar gave 
valuable advice to tlic Estimates Committee 
in developing a sense of judicial approach 
in their reports to Government He said 

■ Let us not approach any problem 
beforehand witli any pre-concicv cd notions 
I uigc upon a judicial approacli of 
tilings Let us try to approach and find 
out what the truth is Mans times, there 
IS a tendency on our part not to do so 
It IS human failing that wc try to get facts 
onlv to suit a particular point of view 
Tiiat IS a wrong process to my mind Any 
criticism based on correct appreciation of 
those facts is likely to appeal to a large 
section of the Government So far as 
parliamentary committees aic concerned, 
there must not be a single fact alleged in 
your icports which cannot be supported 
by evidence Only if our reports are of 
that kind, the Committee will gain pres 
iige If there is any loose statement, 
which the Committee has later to wath 
draw, the prestige of the Committtee will 
tumble down It is better, we do not say, 
what little we say should be based on 
solid facts ”f 


‘Address delivered before Estimates Committee onDecmbcr 12, 1950 
tAddres* before rbe the Est ates Committee on May 7, 1951 
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hole of Estimates Committee 

We are greatly indebted to Dadasaheb 
Mavalankar for laying down in general, the 
ethics of conduct for the members of the 
financial committees It has been our solemn 
endeavour to prove worthy of his ideals 
That will, truly, be a fitting homage to the 
Father of the Indian Parliament 

The functions of the Estimates Com- 
mittee are 

(a) to report what economies, improve 
ments m organisation, efficiency or ad 
mmistrative reform, consistent ivith the 
policy undei lying the estimates, may be 
effected, 

(b) to suggest alternative policies in 
order to bring about efficiency and econo 
my m administration, 

(c) to examine -whether die money is 
ivell laid out ivithin the limits of the 
policy implied in the estimates, and 

(d) to suggest the form in ivluch the 
estimates shall be presented to Parliament 

A. question may naturally arise Is diere 
any need to go into the aspects of economy, 
improvements, efficiency and administrative 
reform, ivhen the administration itself has 
some branches to deal ivith all such matters 
and when the Ministry of Finance and the 
Cabinet Secretariat are all devoting good 
deal of their energies in tackling those issues 
and solving them to the best of their ability? 
No doubt, the administration has devised all 
the necessary checks and counter-checks and 
placed most experienced and expert adminis 
trators in then charge We are also aware 
of the fact that this process is constandy go 
ing on in the various Ministries, but still 
we sometimes find red tapism, lack of co 
ordination, extreme departmentalism and 
ibove all, lack of essential human approach 


The role of the Estimates Committee 15 
not that of a ‘baton happy policeman’ or 
that of a ‘swollen eyed auditor’, it is some- 
thing different altogether It is somewhat 
comparable to diat of a junst who is called 
upon to pronounce verdict ovei the most 
intricate legal cases out of his commonsense 
Similar is the position of the members of 
the Estimates Committee Generally all its 
members are laymen in the subject, without 
the knowledge of rules and regulations and 
intricacies of administration, but their basic 
approach, to the issues under examination, is 
one of study and understanding When die 
official ivitnesses appear before the Commit- 
tee, the members try to understand from 
offiaals, as much as possible, all aspects of 
the problem and draw their conclusions out 
of then common judgment That is why 
dieir recommendations may someuines ap 
pear to be square pegs in round holes, but 
viewed from a proper perspective, they may 
be the only best solution of the issues in 
volved, even necessitating change in exist 
ing rules and regulations 

Thus, the approach of the Estimates Com- 
mittee, composed of elected memfiers of 
the Lok Sabha representing all sections of 
the people, is essentially a people s approach 
and implies a judgment of sound common- 
sense 

Thus, the reports of the Estimates Com 
mittee ivield great influence over the 
working of the Administration They act as 
a moral check, due to the awareness that 
every department’s activities will come undei 
the searching examination of die Commit 
tee and the accountability to Parliament, in 
respect bodi of the criticisms levelled by the 
Committee and of the recommendations ac 
cepted, helps to maintain a high standard 
in Administration It is thus ensured that 
the taxpayers’ money is laid out properly 
and efficiently and that the tax payer gets an 
adequate return for the taxes paid by him 
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Subordinate Legislation 

hy 

N. C Ghatteqee, M P 


Since Loid Hewart published his celebrat 
ed book on ‘New Despotism”, the subject ol 
Delegated Legislation has received very 
close attention o£ all thoughtful persons ivho 
believed in the maintenance of the 
sovereignty of Paihament as an essential 
feature foi the satisfactory working of a 
democratic setup During tlie first World 
Wai the executive ivas clothed with the 
most elastic power of laiv making The 
British Parliament, unlike ours, could dele 
gate any poweis to any agency 

Lord Hewart s indictments compelled the 
Lord Chancellor of England to appoint a 
Committee on Ministers Poivers to look m 
to the poivers of law-making and their 
relation to the sovereignty of Parliament 
The Donnoughmore Committee reported in 
1932 and it recommended tliat in each 
House a small Standing Committee should 
scrutinise not only all subordinate legisla 
tion but also all Bills which propose to dele 
gate the power to make it 

It was recognised that the practice of dele 
gating legislative powers could not be dis 
pensed with as it was futile for Parliament to 
endeavoul to isork out the details of large 
legilsative changes Useful suggestions were 
made as to the limits of legislative poweis 
and the method of ministerial piocedure and 
the safeguard for the protection of the pub 
he The considerations which influenced 
Parliament to siiport subordinate legislation 
tv ere 

(i) Pressuie upon Parliamentary time, 

(ii). Subject matter of modern legisla 
tion being often of a technical nature, 


(ill) Flexibility peimitting the utilisation 
of experience and the result of consulta 
tion witii the interests affected 

Paihamentary control ovei subordinate 
legislation was found defective m two res 
pects 

(i) Legislative, poweis weie freely dele 
gated by Paihament without the members 
of the tiTO Houses fully realising what was 
being done 

(a) There was no machinery for the 
effective scrutiny on behalf of Parliament 
of the poivers conferred by Parliament 

It IS a healthy sign of Parliamentary demo 
tracy in India that the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha was fully alive to tlie need of main- 
taining Parliamentary control over Subordi 
nate Legislation The Committee on Sub 
ordinate Legislation ivas nominated by the 
Speaker on the 1st December 1953 I had 
the piivilege of being associated with this 
Committee from its very inception 

In the first Repoit presented to Parliament 
in March 1954, the most important recom 
meiidation ivas that Bills contaming propo 
sals for delegation of legislative poweis 
should invariably be accompanied by a 
Menioiandum containing the details and the 
scope of such proposals The Committee also 
made certain recommendations for the pur 
pose of bringing about uniformity in tlie 
practice of delegating legislative poivers 

In September 1954, the Committee pr6 
sented its Second Repoit to the Lok Sabha 
The Committee examined many Bills and 
statutory orders and pointed out where legis 


Paper read atthe Seminar on "ParUamentary Democracy ” Reproduced With the I ind permission of Jiidian Bt'rea'i of 
Parhammtary Studies 
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lation had gone beyond the limit ot Rule 
making authoiity The Third Report was 
piesented m May 1955 

In some respect the Indian Parliament 
has made progressive innovation The 
Speaker has appointed a Member of tlie 
Opposition as the Chairman of tlie Com 
miitee This is a healthy innovation and I 
am happy to say that the Committee has 
functioned entiiely fiee from the control of 
any of the Ministeis The members of the 
Committee acted in a business-like manner 
and were absolutely fiee from any party whip 
and they never approached any problem 
actuated by pai ty spirit As a matter of fact 
we have functioned very satisfactorily as a 
business Committee charged with the les 
ponsible duty of checking and eliminating 
the chance of possible transgression of audio 
nty prescribed by Parliament Matters are 
decided by geneial concensus of opinion of 
membcis present and thS Chainnan is spared 
tlie necessity of taking any votes When I 
was in Fngland in July 1955 in connection 
with the Commonwealth Law Conference I 
had the privilege of discussing the difficult 
(luestion of Delegated Legislation wuh Sii 
Cecil Carr and I had profited by the expe 
ricncc of the recognised expert on this sub 
jeci The Committee aic paiticularly inte- 
itsted m insisting on the compliance with 
the Rule that all subordinate legislation must 
be placed on the table of the House and 
evci7 denliction is promptly censured 

Geneiall) v\c have leceiv'cd the co opera 
tion of die difficult Ministries, and the 
Officers, whenevei v\e had occasion to send 
foi them or to interiogate them as to the 
propiiety of the subordinate legislation 
they had piomulgated, adopted a helpful 
ittitudc "Whenevei the committee had 
pointed out to a Ministry or the rule mak- 
ing authority diat the rules have gone be 
yond die limits prescribed or that they 
were not in conformity with the spirit of 
the statute, the department or the officials 
concerned have accepted our view— point 
and have attempted to rectify the matter In 
particular the Committee Ins been careful 
m scrutinising the measuics so that the 


jurisdiction of the Courts of law should 
not be ousted The danger of execuuve 
despotism becomes serious, if judicial re 
v'lew IS sought to be ousted by the Rule- 
making authonty 

The Committee was addressed by the 
Speaker in December 1954 and there was a 
valuable discussion as to the lines on which 
the Committee should work in order to make 
Pailiamentary democracy effective I quote 
here the observations of the Speakei whicli 
should be remembeied by every member of 
Parliament and by every person interested in 
the successful working of democracy in this 
country 

"These days, when the nature of Govern 
ment has changed and is fast changing, the 
duties of Parliament are also getting mam 
fold and onerous In our conception of the 
State, as a welfare State, the administration 
pervades every walk and aspect of a citizen's 
life and naturally, theiefore, the scope ot 
legislauon is veiy wide, and die number of 
laws that arc required to be enacted is quite 
large 

In such a state of things, it is impossible 
for any body of legislators to denbeiate up 
on, discuss and approve every little rule or 
legulation, which may be essential for the 
purpose of admimstenng the various laws, 
schemes etc , which Government may 
sponsoi There is also the limitation of 
time on account of the various duties and 
obligations that Parliament has to perform. 
It has to keep a general supervision and 
watch ovei the exccutiv'e, it has to exerase 
control over finances, it has to lay down 
general policies for the guidance of the 
executive and many other things Parlia 
ment can, Uicrefore, lay down, even in the 
matter of legislation, only broad aspects of a 
measure and leave the details to be worked 
out by the executive to give effect in the 
desired manner to the wishes as expressed 
by the legislature in an enactment 

This has necessitated the delegation of 
Parliamentary power of legislation to the 
executive within the scope and limits that 
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the legislation may impose Experience has' 
shoivn that the work of Government has to 
be carried on more by the rules made by 
the executive than by the feiv principles 
which are laid doivn for the Government 
by Parliament The rule-making powei 
thus vested in the executive by legislauon, 
has given rise to a kind of “new despotism” 
as experienced parliamentarians in the U K 
would say It is for the purpose of keeping 
tins new despotism under control ■within due 
limits and on proper lines that Parliament 
function^ through this Committee You, as 
Membeis^of the Committee, are therefore in 
a sense the custodians of the duties of Par- 
liament to watch as to hoiv' die poiver given 
by Parliament is being exercised m action 
and to keep the administration ivithin the 
bounds intended by Parliament ’ 

I can assure you that die members of the 
Committee are fully alive to their responsibi- 
lity They have attempted to act as the 
custodians of the people and ive have 


succeeded, in my numble opinion, Vefy 
often to direct the Rulemaking power in 
proper channel 

We recognise that the delegation of power 
is both a necessity and a nsk We have done 
our best to mimimse the inherent risk in the 
improper exercise of the Rule makmg 
powers It IS often very difficult to End out 
the dividing line between policy and detail 
But our Rules of Procedure hast framed 
some salutaiy provisions on the subject We 
do not take them as the final word 'We have 
not functioned as an Opposition to the 
Executive or to the administration but as a 
responsible body of persons appointed by 
Parliament to subject to detailed scrutiny 
the fairly voluminous output of subordinate 
legislation in a non partisan manner, taking 
an independent and detached viesr, so as to 
safeguard public mterests and to eliminate 
as far as possible tlie abuse of authonty or 
any encroachment on Parliamentary 
sovereignty 
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First Parliament Has Evolved Noble Tradition 

by 

V B Gandhi, M P 


ExpKKIENCED obsCIVClS 111 tills COUlltiy 
and others horn many foicign countries, ivho 
have iiatched die first Parliament of India 
funcuonmg and ivho have studied its work- 
ing, have said drat this Parliament is a not 
able one in many ivays 

They aie all unammous in the opinion 
that this Parliament deliberates and legislates 
on questions of national importance in a 
manner ■which should characterise a much 
more mature body than die four and a half 
years old body that it is 

Its record of legislative woik, bodi in 
point of quantity and of quality, should 
compare very irell 'with that of any odier 
Parliament in the world Here, it may be 
interesting to note diat the 13th Session was 
declared by the press and by everybody else 
to have been a momentous session of this 
Parliament considering the amount of legis- 
lative ivork completed and the vital and his 
tone character of the work done 

It IS in this session tliat the great task of 
re-drawng the political map of India thiough 
die States Re-organisation Bill as i\ell as 
through the (Constitution Ninth Amendment 
Bill ivas accomplished although as ivas only 
to be expected not ivithout a prolonged and 
strenuous struggle in which all parties and 
all shades of opinion had freely participa- 
ted 

In fact, one cannot resist the temptation of 
c^uotmg what a leader of the Opposition like 
Shri Frank Anthony said of this session He 
said, “it a thrilling, a momentous and a 
truly historic session ” 


Good Augiiiy 

Lvery Parliament has its parties and is 
diiided into groups These parties and 
groups function on the basis of theie being 
a majority party oi a Government party and 
there being an Opposition party Each side, 
drat IS bodi the majority as well as the Oppo- 
sition, can be composed of a number of 
separate parties or groups The Opposition 
usually functions through criticising and op 
posing proposals of the majority party That 
is normal to all Parliaments and that is as 
It should be 

But IS IS giicn to only tew Parliaments 
and these few Parliaments aie the ones ivhere 
democracy has functioned foi a long time 
diat the majority and the opposition parties 
use above party considerations in dealing 
with gieat issues of national interest and 
foreign policy 

It IS a mattei of great satisfaction that the 
parties in the Parliament of India— in diis 
very first Parliament of India— have, on 
many occasions, subordinated their Party 
considerations when they debated questions 
of Parliamentary procedure, questions ol 
this counti 7 s policy on certain external 
affairs, and questions of Constitutional 
Amendment 

It IS a good augury for die futuie of demo 
cracy in this country and foi the preservation 
of die liberty of the individual citizen in this 
country that, in our Parliament, respect foi 
the country s Constitution is not confined to 
one party but is shared by all parties as is 
endenced in debates on Bills amending the 
Constitution 


iteproduetd with the kind permission of the author and the Editor, Free Press Jo" rnal 
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HUM lAKIlA'.JfM 


\ 'Ot,% I M( 


/ lieu u liinnoin 

1’ u Inmcnury i' iionii»ll> h'Uimi 

to bt. •itrious bvisintis but v ub tin ti 
\njici> of nknt tint t\c hi\( iii tln^ lion*'' 
ot( isioiis .ut not unnting uhtn gwxl intnrtd 
luimoiu prondnl in nnn> O' 

ftsions foi T ' oo'l ]ol < tnjojibir by nil iic!' 
otciii mou luqiirnih dnnnt, QutMion 
Hoin \inon” tin. nuinbcr’i thru nrc gtftttl 
men in ill pntits Ihtn au nan of gtnt 
nninencc in his, m satire, in lonititutioinl 
proccdint, in pohtits in troiioiiiK •. in ngii 
tiiltiirc in socnl istlhrt and in diort in all 
mannci of lubjetti isimli uill inn mi a f’ai 
liamtni of the totitury 

In oilai toiintiRi oi itoiy in 1‘iilniiicii 
tary dtlntci may bait laioiia a thing of the 
past blit in mil I’ailiamcnt ilart aic still 
two oi ihrtL nan who hie to iluiiulct nid 
to thrill the House in the right ontoiual 
lashion Hoiseier da majoriti of siacchci 
now tend to be more btiinasilil-e. more 
pcrsuasiie isitli gieaier legatd to aigiimcnt 
than to rhetoru There ate some memben 
to isliom It is I delight to Iisnn Hotii 
rnglish and Hindi aie spoken isitli gieatci 
cfTcet and in the case ol I nglisli one heats 
a spoken in one oi tiso instaiues unli in 
.ihiiost pci feel Oxford atecni 

To fcaic a good locomotue oi i good icio 
plane is not enough One must also haie 
an expeneneed and a sViUed engine dnser 
or a pilot Smnlarly, for a good Sjrcakei 
This Paihament lias been parlii iilarly foi 
lunate in its Spcakci's The hic Shu (• \ 
Mavalankar ssas an outstanding person ns tlic 
fust Speaker of die Parliament sshose merit 
as a Speaker isas aeknoislcdgcd not only in 
this country but by expciicnecd Parhamcn 
tanans in many other roiintiics 

Our present Speaker, Shn Anaiiih.is ly iinni 
Ayyangar, is a s'ctcran Paihamcntarian ssith 
a great fund of knots ledge anti cxpciicncc of 
Parliamentary procedure and is hat is more, 
he has a rare capacity foi leady humoin 
These two distinguished men as oin Spcakcis 
liavc laid the foundation of many saliiable 
conventions and traditions ivliich arc bound 
to ensure the ssorking of a Parliament in 
tvliich both the majority and the Opposition 
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FIRST PARLIAMENT EVOLVED NOBLE TRADITIONS 


Magic Touch 

I have watched the House debating, quar- 
relling, attacking and I have also seen it 
returning to a reflective mood— and I say 
this in respect o£ all sides o£ the House and 
all parties in the House— when the Prime 
Minister has intervened in a debate He 
has o£ten turned not only the tide o£ the 
events, but also changed the minds o£ mem- 
bers in all parties 

The Prime Minister’s influence in the 
House IS unique It is perhaps given to £ew 
men in any Parliament in the world to 
receive such an acknoivledgement £rom all 
sides o£ the House 

It IS hoped that these qualities and these 
traditions o£ the House will long endure 


during the time o£ many Prime Ministers 
There is every reason to believe that they 
ivill The people o£ India, with their great 
diversity in many matters, present a greater 
contrast betiveen man and man than is to 
be £ound in other countries with more homo 
genous population When one sees repre- 
sented among the members o£ the Parliament 
the various levels o£ scholarship, achieve- 
ment, service— when one sees a man o£ an 
international standing in Science like the 
late Dr Meghnad Saha and when one sees 
a man who has laboured in a small toim £or 
the wellare o£ the people in a true spirit o£ 
service— one is struck to find how £aith£ully 
this great Parliament reflects all the levels 
o£ tire people in the country 
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The Relations Between the Executive, the Legislature 

and the Judiciary 
by 

P N Sapru, M. P 


After careful consideration the Constitu- 
ent Assembly decided that a parliamentary 
executive irill best suit the genius of our 
people In simple language, the Executive, 
winch has to tun the admnnstration of our 
country, is dratm from legislate e sources, 
and can remain in olTice only till such time 
as It commands the confidence of the legis 
lature It is like the British executive, 
which may be called a committee of the 
majority party in tlie House of Commons 
Fortunately, the Executive in our country 
has proved to be a strong one The reason 
tor that IS the very large majority which the 
Congress party, which vras returned in power 
at the last general election, enjoys in die 
House of the People Under a pailiamcn 
tary system of government, the Executive 
does not act as a serv'ant of the legislature 
It IS Its business to supply leadership and it 
does so after taking into consideration the 
views of the party it leads in various ways 
T he Executive is chosen by die Prime Minis 
ter For it is upon his advice that the Presi 
dent appoints the various ministers and 
deputy mimsteis who form the executiv'e of 
the country It is open to the Prime Minis 
ter to reconstruct his cabinet from time to 
time and for this purpose he can ask his 
ministers to place their resignation at his 
disposal The Prime Minister’s position 
tinder a system of responsible government is 
of a most pivotal character It is for him to 
select his colleagues and they can continue 
in office only till such time as they enjoy his 
confidence 

The Cabinet system has been adopted by 
our Constitution for both the Union and the 
State Governments As is well known, the 
head of the Government in oui States is 


called the Chief Minister He has much die 
same powers that the Union Piime Minister 
enjoys in relation to liis colleagues 

The incut of this system of paihamciitaiy 
democracy is that it ensures harmony 
between the legislative and executive organs 
of goveinment In the United States of 
America, where the presidential system pre 
vails, each braneh of the goveinment, tc, 
the President, Congiess and the judiciary— 
is completely independent of tlic others 
Members of the Cabinet arc not drawn from 
legislative souices Indeed, thev cannot be 
members of Congress and if appointed as 
members of the Cabinet, they have to icsign 
their mcmbciship of the body They hold 
office at the President’s will Though gene 
rally treated as colleagues, they arc. consti 
tuiionally speaking, the President’s Adviscis 
It IS for the President and President alone to 
decide what weight to attach to their advice 
In order to make the system workable, the 
President has been endowed with some 
powers independently of Congress The 
system IS based upon chocks and balances 
and is, in actual fact, difficult to operate 
That It, however, suits the genius of the 
Amci leans people is obvious foi they have 
come to entertain a great veneration for it 
They arc devotedly attached to it and it is 
well known that the Chairmen of the Com 
mittces of the both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, paiticularly tliosc 
of the Senate, exercise vast influence 
Legislation is promoted by the Executive 
in Congiess with the assistance of these 
Chairmen and Ministers appear as witnesses 
before Committees of Congress to support 
the legislative proposals sponsored on behalf 
of the Administration in Congress It has 
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occasionally happened that a President has 
been unable to carr)' tlirough his program- 
me in the absence o£ the support of the 
requisite majority in Congress, but tlie 
deteat of a measure sponsored on behalf of 
the Administration does not lead to a re- 
signation of die President or the individual 
Minister responsible for the department 
piomoting die legislation in question 

In a unitaiy Constitution, largely ummt- 
ten such as the British Constitution is and 
amendable by the same process as any ordi- 
nal) piece of legislation, the question of 
i\hat IS beyond the competence of the legis- 
lature cannot be camassed in courts of law 
Here in our country i\e have a Constituuon 
i\hich for ivant of a better expression, may 
be described as a quasi fedcial one Sover- 
eignty has been split up betiveen die Union 
Centre and the States, composing the Re- 
public There are subjects in legard to 
A\hich only the Union Parliament can legis 
late Others i\hich are ivithin the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State Legislatures, and yet 
others regarding is Inch bodi die Union Cen- 
tre and the State Legislatures can legislate 
The executise pouer of die Union Govern- 
ment as also tint of the State Governments 
is CO extensive isTth dieir legislative powers 
Questions, therefore,, occasionally arise as 
to whethei a particular act passed by the 
Union Legislature or the State Legislature 
is witiiin the competence of the legislature 
passing It On a question being so raised 
in a specific case brought by a party affected 
b) the legislation in question, the validity 
of the law can be tested in our courts of 
law at the head of -winch is the Supreme 
Court The laiv as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court is binding upon all courts 
in this country and the executive govern- 
ment IS bound to assist in its execution 

Not only is the sovereignty of our legis- 
latures restricted by the provisions of die 
Constitution regarding legislative lists but 
lie have also in our country certain funda- 
mental rights ivhich it is obligatory on our 
legislatures not to disregard in formulating 
laws These fundamental rights are not in 
the nature of unalienable rights ivhich no 
human agency may touch They can be 


modified, amended or abrogated by Parlia- 
ment in the manner provided for by the 
Constitution Furdier, they are not, in many 
cases, in the nature of imperative, absolute 
or unqualified rights ivhicli cannot be cur- 
tailed at all by the legislatures Reasonable 
restriction can be placed upon them in die 
interests of public order, morality, decency, 
security of the State and such like grounds 
Here again, it is for courts to decide in a 
case initiated by a party affected by the legis- 
lation 111 question or an executive order 
uhich contravenes these rights, whether 
the test of reasonableness is satisfied 
by the impugned legislauon or executive 
order Courts start with a presumption in 
favour of the validity of Acts passed by die 
legislature But in a proper case they can- 
not escape die responsibility of deciding 
vvhat IS or what is not a leasonable restric- 
tion This does not of course mean that 
diey arc expected to substitute their own 
ideas of what is reasonable for diat of the 
legislature Though the Directives of State 
Policy have not been made justiciable, they 
enunciate m noble language the entire philo- 
sophy upon which our IVelfare State rests 
And in coming to the conclusion whedier 
the law is reasonable or not, courts can and 
should be able to draw inspiration from 
these directive pnnciples Though there is 
no due process clause in our Constitution, 
we have not been able to escape completely 
the spirit undei lying it For often in pro- 
nouncing upon the question whether the 
procedure laid own in arriving at a certain 
decision was or was not proper diey have to 
consider whether principle of natural justice 
was Ignored or not 

From vvhat has been said about die powers 
which have been specifically assigned to our 
superior courts in our Constitution under 
Articles 32, 226, 227 and 228 of the Consti- 
tution, it IS apparent that our superior courts 
enjoy vast powers of ensuring diat neither 
the executive nor the legislatures set up by 
the Constitution go beyond the spheres allot- 
ted to them Necessarily, therefore, impor- 
tance was attached by our Constitution 
makers to the independence of the Supreme 
Court and our High Courts Constitution 
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makes the couits the mtcrpieter of our laus 
It IS for them to ensure that the equality 
clauses are so worked as not to lead to any 
discriminatory treatment While law mak- 
ing IS a task rcscrscd for the legislatures, 
courts do, in interpreting laus, occasionally 
change it in a direction not intended or 
contemplated by the legislature In those 
circumstances, it is ultimately for the Itgis 
latuic to decide whether it will allou their 
interpretation to continue for the future 
The legislatuies, though sovereign uitliin 
the limits assigned to them, are not so\ercign 
m the sense that the British Parliament is. 


makes the courts the interpreter of our laus 
for, being creatures of a urittcn Constitu- 
tion, they arc bound by the terms of the 
Constitution The Constitution, hov,c\er, 
can be changed b) Parlnmcnt in the mode 
indicated by the Constitution itself 

The main features, therefore, of our Con 
siitution arc pirlnmcntary democracy, 
fundamental rights and the rule of Ian In 
fmming it nc have attached importance 
both to the indi\idual and the community 
fiom nhicli the induidual cannot be sepa- 
rated iMtbout gra\c damage to both 
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Opposition in First Parliament 

by 

A K Gopalan, M P 


The fiist Parliament of the Republic 
of India, elected under universal adult 
franchise, functioned at a time when 
far-reaching and very important changes 
were taking place in the rtorld, rvliich vital- 
ly affected our own countiy especially when 
the countr)’ emerged from foreign bondage, 
was taking tlie initial steps for rebuilding 
our economy on a new basis so tliat our 
people can ad\ancc to higher material and 
cultural standards of life 

The work of each Party or group inside 
the Parliament must be judged by the cri- 
terion as to how far tliey reacted to the 
developments in the international aicna so 
that our great Motherland, i\orthy of its 
position as the second biggest nation in the 
world, can play a decisive role in uphold- 
ing our national independence, in helping 
sistei nations to win and maintain their 
independence and in defending w'orld 
peace, it must be judged by die critciion 
as to how far each party advocated such pro 
grammes and policies as would help our 
people to rebuild our national economy to 
end poverty and raise their living stand- 
ards, It must also be judged by the criterion 
as to hoiv far each Party fought against the 
groivth of authoritarian tendencies and for 
the maintenance and expansion of demo 
cracy 

Recognition of Rallies and Giowth of 
Democracy 

As far as the Communist Party of India 
W'as concerned, it emerged out of the last 
General Elections as the mam opposition 
party ivith the backing of more than six rail 
lion voters and 20 seats in Parliament But 
the Indian Pailiaraent adopted a conven 


uon diat only a Party having at least 50 
members ivill be recognised as a Party I 
may heie point out that such a convention 
IS new in the history of any country where 
die system of Parliamentary democracy 
functions The ruling party in India, by 
proposing such a convention, did not really 
help the growth of democracy in our 
Country 

Admissibility of Adjournment Motions 

‘Similarly, though die Opposition mem- 
beis ga\e notice of more than 100 adjourn 
inent motions during the last five years on 
various issues seriously affecting the life of 
our people, the ruling party ahvays took an 
niti tilde of ojiposing consideration of those 
matters by ivay of adjournment motions I 
hope even die leaders of the Congress will 
be justifiably indignant if such a treatment 
was meted out to them in c,ase they w'ere 
in opposiuon 

Role of Communist Giouf) in Pailiament 

Still, I can say w’lthout any hesitation that 
the Communist group in the Parliament did 
not function inside the Pailiament as an 
opposition for opposition s sake The Com- 
munist Party gave unstimng support to all 
policies and measures ot the Government 
that were in national interest and beneficial 
to the people 

For instance, die Communists in Parlia- 
ment have not hesitated to applaud every 
one of the Government of India’s moves in 
the direction of peace We have welcomed 
the Prime Minister’s statements against the 
H-Bomb, ive have rvelcomed and supported 
the Ranch Sliila declaiation, w'e have given 
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our support to the steps taken by the Gov- 
einmeut of India to establish closer cultuial 
and economic ties rvith the Soviet Union 
and People’s Republic of China and to their 
opposition to military alliances like SEATO, 
Baghdad Pact and the maintenance of 
foreign militai 7 bases 

As far as Kashmir ivas concerned, rve 
have given our full hearted support to the 
stand of the Government of India against 
the manoeuvres of certain 'Western poivers 
in the United Nations to prevent Kashmir 
from joining the Indian Union 

Stales Rcoi ganisation 

The Communists aie also glad that their 
criticism inside the Parliament of many 
policies of the Government had had its effect 
and helped to change those policies to cer 
tain extent 

I can here cite tlie instance of the resolu- 
tion which we moved on July 7, 1952, 
demanding immediate steps to reorganise 
the provinces into States on a linguistic 
basis Then ive ivere stoutly and obstinate- 
ly opposed by the ruling party The resolu- 
tion was negatived And as everybody 
knoivs ivithin 5 years, our suggestion had to 
be accepted, a high-level States Reorganisa 
tion Commission had to be appointed and 
except for the bilingual State of Bombay, 
States have been reorganised mainly on 
linguistic basis Why ivas this change? "iVe 
believe that we, the Communists, iveie in 
1952 really expressing the -will and desire of 
our people 

Economic Policy 

Inside the Parliament the Communists 
have fought against the strangulating hold 
on our economy of foreign capital and of all 
monopoly interests ’IVe have fought for 
improvement in economic planning, for 
emphasis on heavy industry, for ivays and 
means of really enlisting popular co opera- 
tion 

AVc anted a positive policy against un- 
employment The resolution moved by us 


in August 1953, was discussed over two scs 
sions of the Parliament and led to its accept- 
ance, in an amended form by the Govern- 
ment as a sort of direction for the Second 
Five Year Plan 

We have advocated the peasant’s right to 
Ins land and to a fair puce for his produce 
■We have fought for the ivorkers’ it ages, for 
improvement in their conditions of ivork 
and for making provisions for provident 
fund and othci social security measures for 
tlicm, we have stood firmly for the middle 
class employees’ rights, whether in Govern 
incnt SCI vice, in banking, in insurance or in 
teaching and other professions 

We wanted an equitable system of taxa 
non witli tlie main buidcn falling on those 
capable of bearing it We have shown the 
Goternment the nay of raising resources for 
tlie Plan by nationalisation, for example, of 
insurance and of banking, of coal and tea 
industries and by state trading ivliich the 
Government have at last partially accepted 

As everj'body knoivs the Opposition has 
to function under heaiy handicaps in Paiha 
ment since, according to Rules of the House, 
It IS the ruling party that has the priority in 
all business of the House Government 
business takes most of the time and tlie 
Opposition can only criticise or give sugges 
tions to the Government proposals As far 
as piivate Members’ Bills or Resolutions aie 
concerned, wheie the Opposition can initiate 
or introduce its oivn proposals, the time 
allotted IS very short For instance, only 24 
hours are allotted to private Members for 
moving resolutions, once in 40 days Still 
ive have done our best to focus the attention 
of the House and the Government, through 
Resolutions and Bills and Halfan-Hour 
discussions, on various issues of national 
import and people’s welfare 

Some of the resolutions the Communist 
Members moved in Parliament are as fol- 
lows 

July 7, 1952 On the redistribution 

of States on the lin- 
guistic principle 
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\pril 4, 1953 

November 24, 1953 

August 27, 1951 

September 24, 1954 

N4arch 11, 1955 

August 12, 1955 
August 17, 1956 


On the Safeguarding 
of National Security 
Rules, which v\ ere 
being used by Gov- 
ernment for unduly 
repressing low paid 
employees so as to 
drive them out of 
trade unionism 

On unemployment, 
suggesting tlie set 
ting apait of Rs 50 
a ores as unemploy 
ment relief, and an 
immediate cut of 30 
per cent in the prices 
of food and cloth 

On the proposed 
rationalisation in 
jute and tevulc in- 
dustries and the evil 
influence it vould 
have on tlie workers’ 
standard of living 

On guaranteeing 
security of services 
to government em- 
ployees after a cer- 
tain period of sei- 
vice and repealing 
the Raihs'ay Services 
(Safeguarding of 
National Security) 
Rules, 1954, and 
similar provisions 

On ensuring the right 
of collective bargain- 
ing to the workers, 
which was hailed by 
the trade - union 
movement 

On the urgency of 
state trading in vital 
commodities 

On the need for an 
enquiry into the 
working of the Di- 
rective Principles of 
State Policy as given 
in the Constitution 


Nov'cmbcr 30, 1956 On the nationalisa- 
tion of foreign inter- 
ests in tea 

The Communist members sought to enact 
thiough Parliament the following Bills 

Indian Trade Union (Amendment) 
Bill providing for the recognition of repre- 
seniativ'c unions 

The Workei’s Compensation (Amend- 
ment) Bill, clanfying the worker’s right 
to compensation for disablement 

The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Bill 

The Electricity (Amendment) Bill 

The Cigar and and Beedi Workers’ Bill 

Pimll), I have to stress the point of our 
relations with tlie voters and the people in 
general In our Parliamentary Office wc 
used to leceive over 100 letters and memo- 
randa per month on an average dunng tlie 
last five yeais from all parts of India In 
addition, each Communist M P used to get 
numerous letters not only from tlicir own 
constituencies, but also from other parts I 
myself was getting over 100 letters and 
memoianda eveiy month We regularly 
reply to these letters, refer the issues raised 
in tiie letteis and memoranda to the Govern- 
ment departments concerned and communi- 
cate the replies received to the persons or 
organisations conceined 

Our relationship with the people did not 
end with this The members of Parliament 
have gone to all paits of India whenever the 
people were in distress or even engaged in 
struggle to get tlieir legitimate grievances 
redressed or just demands conceded We feel 
tliat It is our duty as people’s representatives 
to help the people and to be with them 
whenever tliey are in difficulties 

Before I conclude this short and incom- 
plete review, I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the staff and officers of the Lok 
Sabha Secretaiiat for their efficient work and 
thank them on behalf of the Opposition for 
the prompt help tliey have rendered us 
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Role of Opposition Not Fully Realised 

by 

M S Gurupadaswamy, M P 


I HAVE often heard people saying that 
Parliament is a political club of the nation 
I have also heard many other jokes about 
Parliament A friend of mine once cynical- 
ly remarked, “If you see Parliament, you 
need not go to a circus” 

In an embassy party I heard a lady say- 
ing that Parliament is an interesting link 
betiveen the zoo and the museum These 
descriptions may no doubt make good jokes 
They are not something unusual or extra- 
ordinary 

In the old days, for instance, there ivere 
jokes about kings and queens, tliere iverc 
jokes about philosophers and prophets 
There were jokes in die past and even now 
about jealousy and fickleness of fair sex 
Why, as a matter of that, every section of 
humanity is subject to jokes, and quite often 
to ridicule, by every other section of human- 
ity So, ivhen gibes and jeers are heard 
against Parliament and M Ps , I take them all 
with a sense of humour 

I am sure even diose who express dicse 
jokes do It for sheer fun and nothing else 
As M Ps we have to tolerate cynics in our 
society, but sometimes this light talk may 
become disparaging humour 

A businessman once remarked to me that 
Parliament is either a gossip chamber or a 
talking shop He said that members of 
Parliament talk and talk and do nothing 
but talk And I told him that democracy is 
government by talk Members of Parlia- 
ment are elected by the electorate for that 
purpose Their talk in Parliament cannot 
be dubbed as a farago and ivild nonsense 


though sometimes relevance suffers casualty 
in the debate 

But I uonder why one should insist on 
relevance ahvays! Will not too much of 
relevance and too much of matter of fact 
speeches turn the debate into sublime mono- 
tony? Even the best speakers of the ivorld 
have sometimes allowed themselves to be 
irrelevant After all human life itself is 
made up of both relevant and irrelevant 
things However, irrelevance should not be 
made a rule but only an exception 

Our M P s dunng these five years have 
follow’ed this precept more or less Most of 
tlie M P s, irho have talked, have talked 
W'Cll 

Some members, hoivei'cr, have success 
fully resisted all tliese years the very irresis- 
tible temptation to talk In my view, those 
silent M P s desen'e utmost respect for culti- 
vation of voluntary reucence The Govern- 
ment has, in any case, treated them with 
great consideration Often special -weight- 
age has been given to these M P s 

For instance, tvhen foreign delegations and 
important committees are formed, M P s, 
who have observed the rule of sdence and 
who have not ivorried themselves about the 
debates, are normally accommodated— per- 
haps It is recognition of their impenetrable 
inertial 

A member said to me once that oratory is 
missing in the debates of Parliament He 
said that there is no ‘cut and thrust’ in the 
debates It is true that element of fire and 
force IS missing in speeches The decisive- 


Heproduced with the kind permission of the Author and the Editor of Free Press Journal 
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Rcor ’ 11!" ’tioM P'll I , itiii '<1 1 fc V hi \r 
nu niiluv of <1, it <n in <<nn'i of iniit 
tJir<c fet imnni m » -is hcio.iic fc. cr 

i' ti ^ r t 

Without tin ‘'jVtiii iht' I'd '"Idn <tii 
not fiinition Ht is iniinp'-nniilc to the 
Mono Ih n 1 ’ >tl’ .’Ml nt s n< ■’test fiiiinois 
«f nr of ‘n'-n h' s Ihfntc mcmlc-is «p'-il , 
tiu\ h uc til < iirii thi (.' ! of tiu Sp' nl < r, hut 
in pnriirt u IS \(n iliflidilt to do so It 
stems tint Mr Ilild in oiirt dtsonhtd the 
Spci't’-srsf IS tlir nio'i tlmnc oi^ in tint 
intiirc Ins r<ci (ut ' 'No iiunihcr nn 
he 'tor I't r lo h tint < Insist tsc hnt mn n 
thss finis -irt innn'ins’ls hironimt; t ron 
sciiKiu 'iih iitiitt foi f n< hnr^ the rst fif the 
Sp'i'tr Onio often iikiiiIkis unit sure 
of their rhmi> h. tin ir pnsonil till snih 
the filmier in hi* tlninh'i Iin itnhh the 
leiders tjf \Tnons politic d piiiies i^et iiierre 
nine nnd more rhmres to spe d 

I often henr from inemli'rs tint a feu 
people nnrensombl) nionofiohse tin time of 
the Hoii'c Tlicre is ah i)s a sininhh to 
qet a eh mee to spti] soinelnn soiinulnie 
and on some siihjerf \ liiRe nmnher of 
rncinbers do not alua)s sptak on siibjerts in 
sshich they are stell seised hnt on siilijcris 
about svhirh they may not 1 noss ninch Tims 
the tlebatcs lose their sigoiir 


Winn mfeievt n Inst in the di hates inem 
hi I' snl! "(in. ills ii to W ep theinselses 
om of ihi Ifmi'i .mi! tie to s[) nil (Inn nine 
thee Inu-eitlKi ill ilic iohhs oi m the Cell 
nil iidi (Hii.i im.i iinmlKis .ne seen m 
tin ( eii'rd 11 'll of rnltmnni engistd in 
f't.isip ill m n> lin Hou'c Rsm the Nfinis 
Kiv s ho base to 'lio, innc eninsnus' in 
the hmim of tht Ilmi e. aie somelniies 
1 oo'pn I’lii! hs then ih'eine 

Dinin • these fm se os 1 In' i si t n i niiiii 
hi I of mo mu of nninheis Iiasni" iml to 
nlihi's t tnpss I itasnr. Ih lithe' ^f my 
,1 1 no ‘if I .>'( h ise been i M" d and in ms 
s'’inn).,.v h" - h vii nsnt'l hs iln ‘'pe d er 
hnt III 'jn'i of tins, Ministeis hist all these 
Min hehasid in a ninth inon iinsponsne 
III min ' iIpii anshids t'he in repaid to 
tninilaiii' in iln Home When the Minis 
tr’ , ihinisrh. li. ( mteicsl 111 the hnsiiiess 
<if ihi 111). I t s hu iiUeiest tan otheis sns 
land 

Muti 'fill \fr>< 

Dunn tin pi nod 1 aho ‘ ns Inn tin 
t ml of tin imni tn mi i< t<i il "i nhi tils iiul 
|).o .( isils fioMi thins to fifts 'tiotninss— 
ms filinu-~i'n ilnn tou* of the htnthisoii 
tin II' ht •’I’ll tin fiont of the ‘’pi il er 
‘'oinel’ols 'anl ih’t ilns malt an mmsnig 
nn die s i f p dit’i il i los ns 

In tins* fist sen I ji'infnlls notned m 
I’nhi'iuni iln (dim' off m oandaul m the 
ptifoninini of tin Mnnoen s hnh iinli 
leeth alft ii d the tnidaiii of the Iloiisi it 
self Medioriiis in tin nninstn ins indeed 
iiuiodnitd m (lenient of nied'oint, in oni 
parhimtiiins life 

I frel that dnrnny these fist yeais tin Gos 
ciimnnt I’aity his failttl to utoonse the 
mipoiiaine' of Opposition Disneh onre re 
marl e d, ‘ No (.oscnmient e m he long see me 
ssitiioin a foinin!d)lt op|)OsitU)n The 
Opposiiion Ictjis the Gosenmnni npto the 
milk, males ii eantions of eonmmting 
tiiois, of tiomg tiniie’. uhnh tin pnl)iic ssili 
disapprose I may siy in a ri-yptn iinnnei 
that the duty of the Opposition is to ]jio 
post, tvpose, oppose and depose 
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I cannot say that the Opposition has ful- 
filled this historic task This may be so 
because the Opposition is a chaotic multi- 
tude It possesses moie colours than a rain- 
boiv— from pink to red Often there rvas 
more division and disagreement in the 
Opposition lanks than betireen Government 
and Opposition Moreover, the Independent 
members of the Opposition ivere so chame- 
leonic in their policy that no party could 
depend upon them on any issue These 
independents are too independent for any- 
body 

During this period ive have had the bene 
fit of association of quite a good number of 
lady M Ps It has been irell said that lady 
M Ps add lustre and life to Parliament 
Many a time the debate ivas enlivened by 
the street and delicate voices of lady M Ps 
Really, if there had been no lady M Ps , 


Parliament would have been a monotonous- 
ly dull House 

On the u’hole, this Parliament has func- 
tioned uell in the most dilficult period of 
history Being the first Parliament of free 
India, elected on tlie basis of the Republican 
Constitution, its responsibilities, functions 
and role ha\'c been indeed far-reaching and 
great For instance, it had to pilot two 
major five year plans for the nation, 
naaonalise many new and existing indus 
tries, change and modify many important 
laws such as the Cnminal Procedure Code, 
the Company Law and the Press Act, to suit 
the new conditions, and had to change the 
demographic pattern of our society by redis 
tribution of territories 

So, in spite of many drawbacks and many 
omissions and commissions, the role played 
by tins Parliament uould certainly be re- 
garded by our posterity as ‘a histone one” 



Parliamentary Procedure Since Independence 

hy 

M N Kaul, 

Sea clary, Loh Sabha 


There has been a ticmendous advance in 
parliamentai'y proccduie since Independ- 
ence The Central Assembly t\as a pale 
shadow o£ the piesent Pailiament and al- 
tliough the vaiious parhainemai7 Conns %\ere 
present then, they t\eie sadly lacking in 
substance Gandhiji, uiiting in his auto 
biography, spoke oC the Ccntial Assembly in 
the follotving terms 

"I have attended the proceedings of 
India’s legislative chambci only once in 
my life, and that i^as on the occasion of 
the debate on the Rowlatt Bill Shastriji 
delivered an impassioned speech in which 
he uttered a solemn note of uaming to 
the Government The Viceroy seemed to 
be listening spell-hound, his c^es nvetted 
on Shastriji as the latter pouicd forth the 
hot stream of his eloquence For the 
moment it seemed to me as if the Viceroy 
could not but be deeply moved by it, it 
was so true and so full of feeling 

But you can ivake a man only if he is 
really asleep, no cHort that you may make 
will produce any effect upon him if he is 
merely pretending sleep That ivas pre 
cisely the Government’s position It was 
anxious only to go through the faice of 
legal formality Its decision had already 
been made Shastriji’s solemn warning 
was, therefore, entirely lost upon the 
Government ” 

It IS well known that the old Central 
Assembly tvas not a sovereign body, and its 
subordinate character can best be illustrated 
by examining the procedure that it follow- 
ed The old Central Assembly could make 
Standing Orders relating to the conduct of 
xts business, but these standing orders were 


subject to the appioval of the Governor- 
Gencial The Standing Orders could be 
superseded by rules made by the Goveinor- 
Gencial iMth the appioval of tlie Secretary 
of State Thus, there it as a fundamental 
cuib on the soscicignty of the Assembly 
Tile first attiibute of sovcieignty of an 
Assembly is that the Assembly should be 
inastei of its own pioccdure and should not 
be subject to any limitations by any autho- 
rity outside Itself In tins piocess of dual 
contiol, tlie Central Assembly had to suffei 
many indignities The Piesident of tlie 
Ctniial Assembly could admit questions on 
Foitign Affaiis, Defence, and Communi- 
cations only u’lth the piioi consent of 
the Goicinoi General Where a question 
asas incom cnicnt, the Goa cinoi General 
could is’ithhold his consent The Governor- 
Gcncial could set at nought the authonty 
of the President or the House by declaring 
that the discussion of a resolution, motion 
or an adjoin nment motion was against 
the public inteiest oi was not the 
concein of the Goveinoi General in Council 
and It could not thcreCoie be debated in the 
House Whenever the President of the 
Ccntial Assembly claimed an inherent right 
of Presiding Ofliccr of a deliberative body, 
the Goveinoi General promptly made a rule 
to take aivay the poivei so claimed by the 
President The classic example is Presi- 
dent Patel’s ruling on the Public Safety Bill 
when he declined to place the motion befoie 
the House because he felt that as tlie sub- 
ject matter of the Bill was sub judicc he 
could not pioperly regulate the debate on 
the Bill Piomptly came the letort from the 
Governor General in the shape of a new 
rule that the President could not decline to 
place a motion or to put a question once a 
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motion had been moved Happily, this 
rule and odier restiictions on the poivers of 
the Speaker contained in the rules, of which 
a feiv have been mentioned above, ivere dele 
ted from the rules immediately after Inde 
pendence 

Position of Committees 

Like the House, the Committees of the 
House ivere also kept under the control of 
the Government The Public Accounts 
Committee ivas presided over by the Minis 
ter of Finance and its Secietarial functions 
were discharged by the Ministi 7 of Finance 
The Finance Minister as Chan man of the 
Committee could ahvays rule out any incon- 
venient question or any criticism ivliich a 
member proposed to make at a meeting of 
the Committee The Chairman could 
direct his officers not to make a mention of 
any univanted suggestion in their report, 
even if a discussion had been permitted in 
tlie Committee When these restrictions 
were removed after the Constitution came 
into force and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee came under the control of the 
Speaker ivith a private member as its Chair- 
man and Its Secretariat became ansiverable 
to the Speakei through the Chan man, the 
Committee made the folloiving observations 
in Its First Report — 

‘Consequent on the coming into force 
of the Constitution of India, one of the 
important changes that have occurred in 
the status of the Committee is that it has 
become a Parliamentary Committee ivith 
Its oivn Chairman under the control of 
the Speaker and is assisted by the staff of 
the Parliament Secietanat This has en 
abled the Committee to function in a 
fieei atmosphere and to offer its criti 
cism in an umestncted manner” 

Establishment of Independent Financial 
Committees 

The Central Assembly agitated for many 
years for the establishment of an Estimates 
Committee Year after year discussions took 
place, but the Government ivould not agree 


to Its constitution on any lines other than 
those proposed by them The House ivan- 
ted an independent Committee, but the 
Government wanted a Committee to be 
dominated by executive control so that 
It could be kept in bounds Parliament 
ones a great deal to the sagacity and fore 
sight of Dr John Matthai (the then Finance 
Minister) who, after the coming into force 
of the Constitution, recognised the supie 
macy of Parliament in the affairs of the 
country and the paramount role of the 
Speakei as the pivot round ivhich parlia- 
mentary democracy should groiv from 
strength to strength He at once declared 
his intention that he would not preside over 
the meetings of the Public Accounts Com 
mittee and handed it over to the Speaker to 
organise its work in such manner as he 
thought fit He also readily agreed to estab 
lish an Estimates Committee in this coun 
try under the control of the Speaker He 
attended the inauguiation of the Estimates 
Committee and made the following obser- 
vation — 

1 look upon the Estimates Committee 
as one ivhich is going to be an Economy 
Committee sitting so to speak continuous 
ly But there is a further difference bet- 
ween the Estimates Committee and the ad 
hoc Economy Committee that we had 
appointed a little more than a year ago 
Besides ivorking continuously in the dir- 
ection of effecting savings, the Committee 
ivas appointed at the instance of Govern- 
ment This Estimates Committee is ap 
pointed by Parliament and it is responsible 
to Parliament under the geneial direction 
of the Speaker, Therefore, the lesponsi 
bility ivhich itsts upon this Committee 
and the scope of usefulness before this 
Committee are very substantial In say 
mg this I wish to impress upon you the very 
heavy responsibility ivhich rests upon this 
Committee Now, as I look at the future of 
this Committee and its usefulness to Par- 
liament and to Government, it ivill de- 
pend a great deal very largely on the lines 
of work laid doivn by this Committee and 
the traditions that it establishes in the 
couise of iLs work duiing the cunent year 
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On that tvill depend verj' largel) die ev 
tcnt to ivhich this Committee will be able 
to discharge the lesponsibilities which 
Parliament has placed upon it 


There is an obligation on Goveinment 
to gi\e the fullest possible n eight to the 
recommendations of the Committee 
From Governments point of vieis, the 
••cpori of this Committee is a yard stick 
by mIiicIi Parliament can judge the e\pen 
diture proposed b) Government At 
present v\e have not got a real ycaid stick 

While picsenting the budget, he spoke 
as follows — 

‘Personally, I am looking forward to the 
work of the Estimates Committee because 
I think. 111 two directions it is going to 
exert a healthy influence upon die 
course of public cjpendituic In the first 
place, the suggestions and criticisms which 
may be made by the Estimates Committee 
would, m my judgment, give a very 
useful direction and guidance to the Gov- 
eininent in the matter of regulating cx- 
pendituic Secondly, I think the know' 
ledge that the expenditure of Govern- 
ment and of the various Departments of 
Government would be examined in de 
tail by an independent authority set up 
by the House would, I am certain, act as 
a deterrent on extravagance m public ex- 
penditure 

i' ♦ « * 


The Estimates Committee being a 
Committee of Parliament, if lion Mem- 
bers will examine the Rules of Business 
they will find that the Estimates Com- 
mittee is expected to work under direc- 
tions given from time to time by the 
Honourable the Speaker This Commit- 
tee IS responsible to Parliament Its 
Report IS placed before Parliament, 
whereas the Standing Finance Committee 
IS simply an Advisoiy Committee appoint- 
ed on the initiative of Government If 
you compare the relative dignity of the 


two Committees, may I suggest that the 
Estimates Committee is a Committee with 
a greatei degiee of dignity ” 

Time has shown that the Financial Com- 
mittees have done useful work which has 
been recognised not only by Pailiainent and 
die Press of the country but also by foreign 
critics and expcits In a fice atmosphere, 
the Committees have taken a dispassionate 
and objective view of matteis coming be 
fore them and have contributed in their 
own way to the grow'th of pailiamentary 
democracy in India on sound lines These 
Committees have shown abundantly how 
laymen unacquainted with the administrative 
machine can evaluate the work of Govern 
ment, which in many w’ays has become high 
ly complex and technical in charactei, if 
they approach their task objectively and put 
in hard laboui, study facts and apply com- 
mon sense to the solution ol the pioblems 

f * * t 


Prior to 1917, the pioccdural devices 
whereby Members could bring up matters 
of urgent public impoitance foi discussion 
w'cre very lew They had, thciefore, to re- 
sort to one rule on the subject, namely 
adjournment motion In those days, ad- 
journment motions were not regarded as 
amounting to censure motions, because the 
Government was not responsible to die 
House In the Central Assembly, therefore, 
the practice developed that all matters of 
any consequence weie bi ought foi discus 
sion on adjournment motions The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly had also to construe 
the rules not on the basis of strict parlia- 
mentary conv'entions oi usage but in the 
light of the prevailing conditions A Mem- 
ber or a group of Members wanted to dis 
cuss a matter which was on the face of it 
important and urgent and demanded venti- 
lation of grievances on the floor of the 
House and there was the difficulty of pro- 
cedure which did not permit of discussion 
on such matters in a way other than on an 
adjournment motion Therefoie, die Pre- 
sident invariably permitted discussion by 
means of adjournment motions The prac- 
tice had become so deep rooted that when 
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Parliament became sovereign and Govern- 
ment became lesponsible to it, Members did 
not realise that a change had taken place 
and that it ivas no longer appropriate to 
bring matteis lor discussion on adjourn- 
ment motions The rules is'ere also partly 
at fault At that time the rules had not 
been so revised or enlarged to peimit of 
other normal parliamentaiy opportunities 
tor discussing such matters Theiefoie, a 
period of great stress and strain betivecn the 
Presiding Officei and the Membeis ensued 
—Members wishing to discuss niattcis and 
bunging them on adjournment motions, and 
the Speaker resisting the method of 
approach as he thought that it ivould not be 
conducive to sound paihamcntaiy pro 
cedure Speaker Mavalankar theiefoie took 
an early ojiportiinity of e\plaining the lole 
of adjournment motions in the new set-up 
In his famous ruling in the case of Mir Laik 
All, he stated as follows — 

The crucial test ahvays is as to ivhether 
the question proposed to be raised Ins 
ansen suddenly and cieated an emergent 
situation of such a charactei that there is 
a puma facte case of urgency and the 
House must therefore leave aside all 
other business and take up the considei 
ation of the urgent matter at the appoint 
ed horn The urgency must be of such 
a charactei that the matter really biooks 
no delay and should be discussed on the 
same day that notice has been given 

Simultaneously, he thought of ivrdening 
the oppoitunities ivhereby Members could 
bring up these matters for discussion in 
other ways 

Half an-Hout Discussion 

The first liberalisation took place in 
introducing Half an Hour discussion Its 
scope is limited, it only permits discussion 
on a subject ivhere a Member feels dissatis- 
fied ivith the answer given to a question 
Neveitheless it opens out a ivay to him to 
ventilate grievances if he is dissatisfied with 
an ansvvei or the answer is inadequate or if 


he wants to place any further matters be 
foie the House in connection with tliat 
subject 

Discussions of Short Dmaiton 

Then came the rules i elating to discus- 
sions of short duration It is provided in 
the rules that a matter of urgent public 
impoitancc can be discussed for a short 
time not cvceeding two and a half hours m 
duration piovidcd the Speaker admits the 
notice on giounds of urgency and public 
importance and die Government agrees to 
find time Although in a sense it senes 
the same jmijiose as an adjournment mo 
tion. It is diffcient in some ways A motion 
invoking a decision of the House is not 
drawn up and there is no decision of the 
House theieon A subject or a motion 
calling for discussion only is put down for 
discussion and Members place before die 
House their jioints of view and Govern- 
ment make a reply The respective points 
of view having thus been stated the air is 
cleared and no definite decision is recorded 
Consequently, there is no question of cen- 
sure of the Government This procedure 
has been fuither stiengtbened with a pro- 
vision to the effect that such a notice can 
be notified m the Parliamentary Bulletin as 
soon as it is admitted by the Speaker and 
before any time is found by the Govern- 
ment in order to test the support of die 
other members of die House thereon Such 
notices are circulated under the heading 
No Day-Yet-Named Motions Those Mem 
bers who wish to support these notices ap- 
pend their names to them and such names 
aie notified from time to time for the infor- 
mation of Members in the Parliamentary 
Bulletin "When a large or a considerable 
number of Members suppoit a particular 
motion, Government naturally finds time for 
discussion 

Calling attention Notice 

It was found that these devices were still 
inadequate and Members felt that there 
were some matters of extreme urgency 
which could not be brought before die 
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House in time under die piocessts stated 
abo\e and they still resoitcd to the dc\ice 
of adjournment motion The nnttcr uas 
considered at length h) the Rules Commit 
tee and then a pioceduic foi notice of Call 
ing Attention uas detiscd This enables 
fVlcmhcis to laisc the matter immediately if 
It is admitted by the Speakei Go\ eminent 
has to gne an anst.er immediately or they 
can ask for time to make a statement 

These devices ha’ c helped in a considei 
able degree the smooth running of the pai 
liamentai'y business Members noiv knou 
diat they aan get a ready ansvei to an uigcnt 
matter and they need use the piocedurc rcla 
ting to adjournment motions only iilicn 
somednng has gone radieally wiong uliieh 
calls for an indirect ccnsuie of Goveinmcnt 

Difjciences bclioccn Ihitish and Indian 
Procednic 

It IS generally assumed that oui Parha 
mentary procedure is a copy of the Biitish 
procedure On closer examination one 
■would find that in a number of matters we 
have departed from the practice in the 
House of Commons There are many differ 
ences m detail which arc of importance 
^V’e have made our own experiments and 
adopted new ideas On this question of 
drawing upon the proceduie obtaining in 
the House of Commons, Speaker ^^avalankar 
has stated the position in these w'oids — 

“ Though I respect English piece 

dents in the House of Commons, I feel 
that w’e should not feel ourselves bound to 
accept a thing as correct or proper because 
they accept it as such in England The 
English precedents have in some cases a 
historical background, and thcicforc, they 
have some peculiar conventions ’iVc have 
no such background so far as oui Consti- 
tution and Legislatures are concerned 
We have, therefore, to create our owm 
precedents and traditions though ive 
should respect and derive strength from 
English precedents As illustrations of 
human experiences, they are of a special 
value but not for guidance in matters 
peculiar to our situation ” 


It would be impossible to describe in 
detail within the compass of this shoit ai ti- 
de (he diffci ences between the U K and 
Indian piocedures, but a few’ examples may 
be cited to illustiate the point 

In the House of Commons, the Speakei 
eomes to the House in piocession e\ery day, 
he weais a gov n and wig while presiding, 
the daily pioceedings begin with a prayei 
eondueted by the Speaker and Chaplain of 
the House, the authoiity of the House is 
lejiicsented by a mace, matteis of great im- 
portance aie discussed on such omnibus 
motions that the Speakei do lea\c the 
Chatt or tlic House do adjourn”, orders 
made by Goicinmcnt can be annulled on 
piayeis addicssed to the Crowm, oiders of 
the day must be disposed of the same day 
no mattci ho’\ loTig the House may have to 
sit such sittings going generally far into the 
night sometimes lasting whole nights. Bills 
arc refened to Standing Committees of the 
House which are open to the Picss the 
budget IS picsentcd in instalments— estimates 
of tlic expenditure being presented first and 
the taxation proposals a feiv w’ceks later, 
Bills and Budget aic considcicd by Commit- 
tees of "Wdiole House 

On the othci hand, in India, a\e have no 
Speakei s procession, no mace, no wag and 
cown foi the Speaker, no prayers, no Com 
mittecs of IVIiole House, no rigidity about 
the 01 dels of the day, our sittings begin and 
end at specified hours, undisposed of busi 
ness being earned fonvaid. Bills go to the 
Select Committees l^hlch sit in private, mat 
ters are discussed on specific motions diawai 
up in precise terms, tvhenever a subject is 
foi discussion only and no decision is le 
qiiiied to be taken thereon, the subject mat- 
ter is put dowm in the List of Business, 
Ordeis made by Government can be annuli 
cd or amended on specific motions. Budget— 
7 L both estimates of expenditure and the 
taxation proposals— are presented togcthei to 
the House 

The Indian procedure can claim to have 
to Its credit pioneer tvork at least in ttvo 
impoitant directions— (a) conduct of bnsi 
ness according to piecise time table, and (b) 
the folloiv up of tlic directions given by tlie 
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House and ensining that the vaiious assui- 
ances, promises, undei takings, given on the 
floor of tlie House have in fact been carried 
out 


Busmess Advisoiy Committee 

The first one has become possible by insti 
tuting a Business Advisory Committee of the 
House Tins body lepresents all sections of 
the House Its decisions are generally tin 
animous It aims at objectivity and displays 
reasonableness and moderation in its" dis 
cussions Its function is to allocate time to 
the various Bills and other meastiies i\hich 
Government bring before the House from 
time to time Its success lies in its flexibili- 
ty Whenever there is no unanimity on the 
time limit for a measuie, the Committee 
generally agiees upon the minimum accept 
able to everj'body and authorises the Speakci 
to increase the time if after considering the 
trend of discussions in the House he feels 
that more time should be provided for a 
particular business Rules also provide that 
even where a specific allotment of time has 
been made by the House on the recommen 
dations of the Committee, the Speaker may, 
after consulting the Leader of the House 
and the Committee, ask the House to revise 
Its earlier decision if in his opinion it is 
necessar)' to give more time for the discus 
Sion of a particular subject This has set a 
great tone to the proceedings of the House 
and provided a relief to everybody from the 
great stress and tension ivhich used to be 
noticeable before the advent of the Business 
Advisory Committee There used to be 
uncertainty about the business of the House 
The Speaker was called upon to determine 
in each case ivhen a debate should end un- 
less It ended itself by natural exhaustion 
Now one can reasonably foresee "when an 
Item of business would terminate Under 
the present procedure, it is the House ■which 
determines the length of a debate and this 
saves the Speaker from blame Above all, 
this helps the Government in a great mea 
sure to plan in advance the disposal of busi- 
ness It IS now known fairly eaily m a ses- 
sion ivhat measures -(vould get through dur- 
ing the session mthin the time available and 


how their priority should be determined 
This also ensuies proper arrangement of 
business between tlie two Houses The 
political paities also 1 now what time will be 
available foi them and they plan in adiance, 
what number of members should be put up 
and in ivhat order Members can also plan 
their engagements in athance There is also 
piopcr allocation of time betivccn imjior 
tant and oidinaiy items of business 

Committee on Assuutnces 

As to the second matter viz checking 
whether the directions hate been earned 
out and •whether assurances, promises, under- 
takings, given on the floor of the House 
have been implemented, the House has 
set up under the Rules of Procedure a 
Committee on Assurances This is a parha 
mentary committee which functions under 
the control of the Speaker The functions 
of this Committee arc to sec whether all 
promises, assurances, undci takings, etc given 
on the floor from day to day ha\c been 
carried out and if so whether they ha\e been 
implemented in reasonable time and in the 
manner in which the House desired their 
fulfilment The Committee is required to 
report to the House on these matters from 
time to time The constitution of this 
Committee has brought reality to the pro 
ceedings of the House Pormerly, it w.as 
left to each indnidual Member to keep a 
w'atch ivhether promises had been imple 
mented Some Members took upon them 
selves voluntarily to enquire by means of 
questions w’hat action had been taken Ob 
Mously a Member could not be expected to 
keep an eye on everything that was said or 
promised and he naturally confined himself 
to matters in which he w’as interested There 
w’as no obligation on the part of Govern- 
ment to make a report to anybody and it i\as 
left to their good sense to follois up the 
promises given on the floor of the House 
In this state of affairs, some important mat- 
ters aveie delayed, some escaped attention 
and in some cases ivhere the Ministers -were 
lavish in giving promises on the floor of the 
House, It w'as difficult for the administration 
to implement tliem The formation of the 
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Committee on Assurances has helped not 
only to keep a Mgil on tlic administrative 
efficienc)', but has also helped in removing 
many of tlie defects inherent in die previous 
system The MinisHrs noiv aie careful m 
gning promises and the administration is 
prompt enough to Uike action on die pro 
miscs given There is also machinery at die 
Secretariat lc\cl ivhich helps the Committee 
in going through the mass of parliamentary 
oebates and in culling out all the assurances 
and promises, in compiling statements of 
delays or inadequate action In dieir earlier 
reports, the Committee had some scathing 
remade to make and the result has been 
very satisfactory The aarious Ministries of 
the Goaemment arc now conscious of dieir 
duties towards Parliament The Commit- 
tee had also to lay down procedures and 
principles as there were no precedents from 
vs Inch thea could draas their guidance They 
settled the forms as Inch constituted assur- 
ances, they shoased by examples hovs' imple 
mentation of an assurance could not be 
deemed as adequate and as’hat time limits 
as ere necessary for fulfilling die assurances 

Efject of Parliamentary Committees on the 
Administration 

Not only has the Committee on Assurances 
brought to bear the influence of Parliament 
on the administration, but there arc several 
other organs avhich have iiclpcd m establish- 
ing the authority of the House and ensuring 
proper regard for its decisions Other Com- 
mittees such as the Estimates Committee, 
Public Accounts Committee, the Committee 
on Subordinate Legislation and the Petitions 
Committee make a number of recommen- 
dations after studying intensively die pro- 
blems before them They gather a lot of 
material and hear expert evidence and frame 
conclusions Such conclusions which are 
m the form of authoritative recommenda- 
tions are intended to improve the tone of ad- 
ministration, to avoid wastes, to improve 
efficiency and quality of work As these 
Committees deal w?ith a great mass of details 
and technical matters, it has not been found 
workable to subject their reports to debates 
in the House It has been felt that the House 


should concern itself wnth major matters of 
policy and leave the details to be settled be- 
tween the Committees and the Government 
Government arc conscious of the importance 
of diese Committees and derive benefit from 
the valuable material diat they produce 
They have given due and adequate con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
Committees and have tried as far as possible 
to meet the wishes of the Committees and to 
implement their recommendations The 
Committees on their part have been alert 
and w'atchful and have introduced adequate 
procedures to ensure that their recommen- 
dations arc considered and where they arc 
not implemented the Committees are 
appraised immediately of the reasons for 
non acceptance of their recommendations 
The Estimates and Public Accounts Com- 
mittees have each set up standing sub 
committees to keep a constant watch on 
the progress of implementation of the 
various recommendations made by them 
and report to the main Committee from 
time to time The Committees in turn 
keep the House informed of the progress and 
bring to tlic attention of Parliament the 
unresolved differences between the Commi- 
ttees and the Government pn any particu- 
lar matter for tlie final decision of tlic 
House The Committee on Subordinate 
Legislation and the Petitions Committee 
similarly keep a watch on the implementa 
non of their recommendations and make a 
report to the House from time to time 
This procedure saves parliamentary time 
for the discussion of important matters and 
also prevents tlie House from being lost in 
details and thus losing its hold on matters 
of policy and broad principles 

Raising of Points of Ordei 

There is yet anotlier matter m which our 
Rules of Procedure can be said to contam 
the result of an advanced research done m 
our country It is wnth reference to point of 
order Our rules are the only rules which 
contain a definition of the point of order and 
also precise circumstances m which a point of 
order can be raised The Speaker was faced 
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TOth a crop of points of order which accord- 
ing to well established parliamentry proce- 
dure could not be said to be points of order 
Nevertheless, there used to be a sort of ten- 
sion between the Members and the Speaker 
whenever a point of order was raised not 
because there was any desire on the part 
of the Speaker not to allow a point of order, 
nor because the Members were not agree 
able to abide by his decision The difficulty 
arose as a point of order ivas raised at any 
time and on any matter The present 
Speaker, Mr Ayyangar, thought over this 
matter and felt that something should be 
done to put the matter on a satisfactory 
basis Some years ago, when acting as 
Speaker during tlie absence of Speaker 
Mavalankar, he called a meeting of the 
leading Members of the House and discuss 
cd with them m great detail the various 
aspects connected with a pomt of order 
Eventually a compreliensive rule was framed 
the salient features of which are as follows 

(i) A point of order shall relate to the 
interpretauon or enforcement of 
the rules or such Articles of the 
Constitution as regulate the busi- 
ness of the House and shall raise; 
a question which is within the cog- 
nizance of the Speaker 

^u) A point of order can be raised only 
in relation to the busmess before 
the House at the moment, but the 
Speaker may permit a Member 
to raise a pomt of order during the 
mterval between the tennmation 
of one Item of busmess and the 
commencement of another if it 
relates to maintenance of order in 
or arrangement of business before 
the House 

fill) A Member may raise a pomt of 
order, but the Speaker shall decide 
whether the point raised is a point 
of order and it so give his decision 
thereon, -which shall be final 

(iv) No debate shall be allowed on a 
pomt of order, but the Speaker 
may, if he thinks fit, hear Members 
before giving his decision 


(i) A Member should not raise a pom 
of order which may be hypotheti- 
cal or which asks for information 
or ivhich explains his position or 
when a question on any motion is 
being put to the House 

The rule is so comprehensive that ever 
since It was made there has been little trou- 
ble in Its application 

Parliamentary Democracy in the Atomic 
Age 

In the parliamentary sphere as in scienti- 
fic, economic and financial spheres, there 
have been inventions of fundamental im 
portance The concepts of a meeting, 
quorum, Presiding Officer, agenda, moving 
a motion, putting a question, closure, rules 
of debates, contempt of Parliament, etc arc 
inventions of the highest importance and 
on these rest the sure foundations of a high- 
ly developed parliamentary democracy 

There are fine concepts which form the 
strongest roots of sound parliamentary sys 
tern On these can arise a superstructure 
which will give inspiration and guidance 
and keep the people steady on moral and 
righteous patli Forms, decorum and ritual 
add to Its grandeur and sacredness The 
Prime Minister has said that such institu 
tions ivhere people meet and discuss their 
problems peacefully and produce solutions 
are modem temples 

Research scholars tell us that these basic 
concepts also prevailed in the ancient Indian 
republics The modem parliamentary pro- 
cedure in Its ancient forms has been traced 
to those early times of which our country is 
so proud It is this age-old inherent strength 
in our parliamentary system which has mn 
through our blood all these centuries that 
makes us believe so firmly in parliamentary 
democracy to which we have taken so easily, 
smoothly and which we love so dearly that 
people of other countnes wonder how we 
could conduct such vast programmes of 
elections, unknown to any country, so peace- 
fully, from the very start of our recent in- 
dependence The contrast becomes more 
evident when ivc see our neighbours and 
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otiicr c\pcncnccd countries finding it diffi 
cult to adjust themsehes to parliamentary 
democracy so quickly 

The most important question today he 
fore the country is ‘Will Parliamentary 
Democracy ansiver the needs of Atomic 
age Thinkers and philosophers are trying 
to investigate how parliamentary democracy 
ivill isork in the new era Prof Toynbee 
speaking at tlie Saprii House under the aus- 
pices of the Indian School of International 
Studies, made certain profound observations 
on this very subject He felt that if parlia 
mentary democracy' is as to survive m the 
atomic age it must undergo a radical trans 
formation Our Prime Minister imting a 
foreword to the Journal of Parliamentary 
Information posed the same question and 
gave his answer too He said 

“The development of technology has 
tremendous problems, among them, the 
problem of secunng individual liberty in 
the context of the liighly specialised and 
centralised administrative and other 
machinery whicli has become inevitable 
today IVithout tint specialised raachi 
nery we cannot function as an cfTicicnt 
and prosperous nation Witiiout indivi 
dual freedom, we lose w'hat is of the great 
est value in life 

The development of technology has 
again led to problems of colossal magni- 
tude In the final analysis, tins develop 
ment is embodied in tlie hydrogen bomb, 
and the vital choice before the w'orld is 
great progress on co-operative lines or 
conflict and utter destruction 

“How then will the parliamentary sys- 
tem face these problems? I think that it 


will face tliem successfully and tnuraph 

in the end ” 

It IS obvious that a good deal of deep think- 
ing will have to be done if parliamentary 
democracy is to come out triumphant in the 
New Age A most important phenomenon 
of the New Age would be that matters 
would have to be discussed and settled so 
swiftly and so perfectly that the present 
procedure will have to be altered radically 
in some icspccts to aid in tins process 
There will be no place for huge arrears of 
parliamentary business, no time for the 
whole House to go into details There will 
be more emphasis on specialisation, study of 
facts to the minutest detail and selection of 
the right persons for the nght job The 
present system of law making may also have 
to undergo a radical change 

It IS sometimes said that tlic method of 
persuasion is slow and the method of dicta 
torship IS quick From my experience of 
the working of parliamentary system, I can 
safely say that it is an erroneous belief 
The method of persuasion may relatively 
speaking take longer time, but is bound to 
give rich dividends in terms of real values 
After all, time is not to be measured only by 
the quantity of time that it takes to execute 
a policy but by the impact of action result- 
ing therefrom If the effect is abidmg, 
soothing and elevating, resulting in the 
happiness and well being of people, raismg 
of moral standards, giving poise to the 
growth of a nation, making it ethically 
stronger, bringing out the good in human 
nature in tlie shape of fine arts, literature, 
philosophy and science, it wall have been a 
true achievement of a more permanent 
kind 
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The Parliament of India consists of the 
President and the two Houses, the Council 
of States or Rajya Sabha and the House of 
the People or Lok Sabha 

Consltiution of the Rajya Sabha 

The maximum number of members of 
the Rajya Sabha is 250 of whom 12 are to be 
nominated by the President from among per- 
sons having special knowledge or practical 
experience of such matters as, literature, 
science, art and social service, and the re 
mainder are to be representatives of the 
States and of the Union territories The 
present strength of tlie Rajya Sabha is 232 
of whom 220 are representatives of the 
States and Union territories and 12 are 
nominated by the President 

The representatives of each State are 
elected by the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State in accordance 
with the system of proportional representa- 
tion by means of the single transferable vote 
The representatives of the Union territories 
are also chosen by indirect election in accor- 
dance with the system of proportional re- 
presentation by means of the single trans 
ferablc vote by electoral colleges, the mem- 
bers of which aie to be chosen by direct 
election 

The present strength of 220 elected mem- 
bers IS distnbutcd among the States and 
Union territories as follows — 

Audhra Pradesh 18, Assam 7 Bihar 22 
Bombay 27, Kerala 9, Madhya Pradesh 
16, Madras 17, Mysore 12, Orissa 10, 
runjab 11, Rajasthan 10, Uttar Pradesh 
34, Wpt Bengal 16, Jammu and Kashmir 
iJclhi 3, Himachal Pradesh 2, Alanipur 
I, and Tripura I ^ 


Comlimtion of the Lok Sabha 

The Lok Sabha is to consist of — 

(a) not more than 500 members chosen 
by direct election from territorial consti 
tuencies in the States, and 

(b) not more than 20 memberschosen 
in such manner as may be prescribed by 
Parliament by laiv to represent the Union 
territories 

In addition to the above, the President 
may nominate not more tlian 2 members of 
the Anglo Indian community to the Lok 
Sabha if that community is not adequately 
represented therein 

Duraliop of the tiuo Houses 

The Rajya Sabha is not subject to dissolu- 
tion but as nearly as possible one third of 
Its members retire on the expiration of every 
second year The term of office of a mem- 
ber of the Rajya Sabha other than a member 
chosen to fill a casual vacancy is six yeais 
Upon the first constitution of the Rajya 
Sabha the term of office of some membeis 
then chosen was curtailed in accordance with 
the provisions of ‘The Council of States 
(Term of Office of Members) Order, 1952’ 
made by the President in order that as 
nearly as may be one third of the members 
holding seats of each class would retire 
every second year Accordingly one third 
of the members of the Rajya Sabha retired 
in April, 1954, and another one third in 
A nr I im 56, and on each occasion elections 
were held and nominations made to fill tlie 
seats vacated by one third of the members 

The life of the Lok Sabha is normally five 
years from the date appointed for its first 
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meeting unless it is dissolved earlier The 
first meeting of tlie present Lok Sabha was 
held on the 13th Ma), 1952 Accordingly 
Its life would cvpirc on the 12th May, 1957, 
unless It is dossohed carhci A General Elec 
uon for tlic purpose of constituting a new 
Lok Sabha has already been held and tlie new 
Lok Sabha uill soon be contituted 


Scsstofis of the liajya Sabha 

The first meeting of the Rajya Sabha 
after its constitution i\as held on the 13tli 
May, 1952 During the period from May, 
1952 to December, 1956, it has held 15 scs 
sions covering a total period of 653 days 
dunng which it actually sat for 488 days 

The object of tins article is to discuss die 
role of Rajya Sabha as a Second Chamber 
and to review its i\ork during the past five 
years, i c , from May, 1952 to December, 
1956 


Secon'd Chamber— its utility 

A quesuon is very' often asked as to whe- 
ther It IS at all necessary to have a Second 
Chamber in a democratic constitution Such 
questions have their origin in the theory pro 
pounded by the Abbe Sieyes, the great 
constitutionalist of Revolunary Fran^, 
that if a Second Chamber dissents from uic 
First, It IS mischievous and that if it agrees 
with It, It IS superfluous History has prov- 
ed the futility of this theory The world 
has not taken any serious notice of the dic- 
tum of Sieyes, for almost all the important 
States have now two Chambers Even 
France has, as has been observed by Sir John 
Marriott, in spite of her many constitutio 
nal changes, resolutely refused to repeat die 
unicameral experiment that was associated 
ivith the first and second Republics The 
classical examples of Second Chambers arc 
furnished by the Roman Senate of die an 
cient Roman Republic which is described as 
‘ the most consistently prudent and sagacious 
body that ever administered public affairs ’ 
and the British House of Lords which has 
played a very important role in the panla 


mcntaiy history of Britain The ISth cen- 
tury ivitnessed one of the great experiments 
of constitution making The Constitution 
of the United States of America was adopted 
toivards the end of this century and provi- 
sion u'as made therein for a bicameral Icgis 
lature thereby demonstrating that a Second 
Chamber is essential for the successful work- 
ing of a federal system 

The political philosophers of the 19di 
century expressed a strong bias in favour of 
the Second Chamber The great political 
thinker. Sir John Stuart Mill while support- 
ing a Second Chamber observed as follows — 

“A majority in a single assembly, when 
It has assumed a permanent character— 
when composed of the same persons habi- 
tually acting together, and alivays assured 
of victory in their own House— easily be- 
comes despotic and ovenveening, if releas- 
ed from die necessity of considering whe- 
ther Its acts will be concurred in by an- 
other constituted authonty ” 

Hengry Sidgivick also supported the bicame 
ral system as ivould appear from the folloiv- 
ing observations made by him 

“The main end for which a Senate is 
constructed is that all legislative measures 
may receive a second consideration by a 
body different in character from the pri- 
mary representative assembly, and if possi- 
ble superior or supplementary in intellec- 
tual qualifications" 

According to Sir Henry Maine "almost any 
sort of Second Chamber is better than 
none ’ 

So, most of the countnes in Europe or in 
the British Commonwealth which drafted 
their constitutions (ivhcther unitary or fede 
ral) in the 19th century, adopted a bicameral 
system However, in the present century 
there has been some tendency either to dis 
card the Second Chamber or to restrict its 
powers The Parliament Act of 1911 great- 
ly restricted the powers of the British House 
of Lords 

Although bicameralism is regarded as an 
essential attribute of federalism, it has not 
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always been evtended to the constituent 
units of a federation The U S , tlic 
U S S R , Canada and Soutli Africa have 
Second Chambers at the Centie but tlie 
legislatures of their constituent units ate 
mostly unicameral It may be that the 
force of tradition played an important pirt 
in creating a strong bias in favour of the 
bicameral legislature But the adoption of 
the two Chamber system by most of the 
free democratic States cannot be attributed 
merely to tradition Tlicy have been gui 
ded by the experiments carried on ind the 
experience gained by great sovereign States 

It will not be out of place to cpiote here 
tlic views of Sir \Vin5ion CluircluU on the 
subject He stated 

' No free country enjoying demo 
cratic institutions that I 1 now of has 
adopted single Chamber Government 
No free country of which I have heard up 
to the present— 1 quite agree that there 
might be some countries throughout tlic 
world— which is enjoying democratie insti 
tutions has adojited single Chamber Gov 
ernment The United States, the Swiss 
the Dutch, the Belgians, the rrench, even 
in their latest constitutions, have a Second 
Chamber Eire has created its own Se 
natc Oui Dominions, the most demo 
cratic countries in the world, all have, 
with the exception of Queensland, I am 
reminded, sought and preserved two 
Chamber Government— what clever pco 
pie would call bicameral Government All 
feel that between the chance vote of an 
election on universal suffrage and the 
permanent alteration of the whole slow 
ly built structure of the State and nation 
there ought to be some modifying pro- 
cess Show me a powerful, successful, free 
democratic constitution of a great sovcrc 
ign State which has adopted tlic principle 
of single Chamber Government ’ 

The merits and demerits of the bicameral 
system have been discussed in all its aspects 
by constitutional jurists, politicians and 
students The Bryce Conference and the 
Soulbury Commission also examined this 
problem and gave their considered views in 


the matter 1 shall iiui recount here the 
lonsidcrations for and i jurist a Second 
Charnhtr in dciail I di ill first dnaii, the 
salient i»oints urged iguiist the rctcruiori of 
the bicuiicral svsitiii with sjiccial rcfcrcnrc 
to the various types of S'tond Chambers in 
cxisteriec 

SftOSI) Cll\'Sin-Il MM C7JT1C1SM 
fa) Jl IS tttidrntoi )( lie 

1 he III tin ground of ittaei; of the eriiici of 
the bicainera! svstt«i is tint the berond 
Chambers arc uiuitiiuKr uie Hits fiult lies 
not witli the syitetn but mairily with the 
loinpositioii of the b-tond C hattibm Both 
politirnns .irid ronititutiornl juns's have 
given i giKid deal of thoiiglit to the (jucstto'i 
of jirojier coinposition of i btcond Cfnrnbcr 
but no uiianimity has been readied so far 
At jntseiit there arc various types of Second 
Chambtrs The British House of I-ords is 
1 licrtditary CJniiibcr There arc also 
Seioiid f ti iinbers wliuh consist of only 
iiomiiiattd tnemlnn, eg the C-anadiari 
Senate the iiiembers of vsliich arc ziomtnaied 
for lift bv ilu (.overnor (.cncral of Canada 
1 here art aguri Setond C himbers tlie rnem 
btrs of which arc jiartlv dccltd and panh 
nominated eg, the Setond Chambers of 
1 ire iiid tilt Union of South Africa \gain 
some of the Stroud Chambers arc entirely 
elected rg, the Senates of the US \ and 
\usti dia anti the Seeond Chamber of japan 

Ilrredilai^ and ^^omiimtrd Second Chambers 

If the Seeond Chamber be herdttary or 
eonsists only of nominated members, it will 
be the upository of aristoeauq and vested 
interests and will thus tend to be rcaetlonary 
If the members of the Seeond Chamber arc 
nominated by Government it will then con 
sisi of only partisans of the Government The 
New Zealand Constitutional Reforms Com 
miitcc in Its report submitted in 1932 tccom 
mended the nomination of Senators by die 
Paity Leaders in proportion to party strcngtli 
in tlic popular House If this method is 
adopted, then die Second Chamber will 
merely be a replica of the First 
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Elected Second Chambers 

Again, lE the Second Chamber is eniirel) 
elected, tlien persons ivitii higli intellectual 
attainments is ill be deterred from entering 
through the method of election and the cv- 
pert knots ledge and nimble expeiieiice of 
such persons cannot be amlcd of by the 
legislature The members of the Second 
Chamber cannot be elected on the same 
basis as the First Chamber, for then it is ill 
be an unnecessar) duplication oT the Fust 

Partly Elected SccotuI Chamhei': 

The correct approach, it seems, isould be 
to make the Second Chamber parti) repre 
sentatne in character and parti) nominated 
In India ise haie pres tons evpcricncc of 
this t)pe of Second Chambers Under the 
Goicrnmciit of India Act, 19 5'), the Second 
Chambers m the Prosincts is ere parti) 
elected and parti) nominated 

It ma) be mentioned in tins connection 
that there is often a tendcnc) for tlie differ 
ent parues to use the Second Chamber as 
another field from is Inch the) can support 
or oppose the Goicintncnt b) returning 
llierein members of ihcir parties mainly on 
part) lines isitliout am regard to the capa 
city of the members to serse the nation 
Instances arc not also rare of attempts being 
made to rehabilitate in the Second Chamber 
members of the parties is ho had been de 
fcated at the elections to the popular Cham 
ber IE the Second Chamber is to fulfil its 
desired objcctiic, it should be the endea 
lour of all parues to return therein men of 
eminence ivho by their position in society, 
strength of character, long and varied c\pc 
nence and capacit) to render scrs’ice to die 
nation isould inspire confidence both inside 
and outside the Chamber 

As the Br)cc Conference has observerd, 
“the Second Chamber should aim at ascer- 
taming the mind and views of the nation 
as a whole, and should recognise its full 
responsibility to the people, not setting it- 
self to oppose the people’s will, but only to 
comprehend and give effect to that will 
when adequately expressed ’’ 


Second Chamber vi a Federation 

In constitutions of the federal type, bi- 
cameialism is almost universal The Second 
Chamber in a federation checks the centri 
fugal sentiments and strengthens the centri 
petal tendencies in the constituent units by 
proiiding representation to such units 
therein Thus a Second Chamber in a fede- 
ral constitution is iirtiially a Chamber of 
component States and us main purpose is 
to giie lepicsentation to the constituent 
units of the federation 

The next question which arises is whctlier 
in giving such representation to tlie States 
the principle of equality of representation 
should be followed The Senate of tlie 
USA and the Australian Senate are based 
on the principle of equality of representa- 
tion for the component States There die 
States, irrespective of their size and import- 
ance, enjo) equal representation in the 
Second Chamber (Senate) This principle of 
equal representation is, however, open to 
the objection that it may lead to minority 
rule 

Another question which arises in tins 
connection is, what method of election 
should be followed in choosing the represen 
latives of the States in a Second Chamber 
In the USA and Australia the mediod 
used in choosing the representatives of the 
States IS direct election In order that the 
Second Chamber may not be a duplication 
of the First, bigger constituencies and a 
different system of voting have been pres 
cribed in these two States In certain uni- 
tary States like luly, the method of direct 
election is also followed in choosing the 
members of die Second Chamber In Italy, 
the elections arc held in different Regions 
into which the State is divided for the pur- 
pose of such elections, but not on the basis 
of equality of representation to the Regions, 
and a different system of voting is also fol- 
lowed at such elections The mediod of 
direct election, no doubt, gives representa 
non of a more democratic colour, but it has 
also certain disadvantages Persons of high 
status and eminence very often do not like 
to face the risk of direct election especially 
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if the electorate is very umvieldy ivhich will 
necessarily be the case if direct elections by 
bigger constituencies are resorted to It is 
not always possible also to bring those per- 
sons into the legislature through nomina 
tion, for nomination, if resorted to, should 
be reduced to the minimum and it would 
be undemocratic to extend its scope 

In most of the constitutions of the federal 
type, indirect election has been favoured to 
give representation to the component States 
The electoral body is generally the State 
Assembly the members of which have been 
elected by direct election But in the Union 
of South Africa ivhich has adopted this 
method the electoral body consists also of 
the representatives of the Province in the 
House of Assembly of the Union In some 
of the unitary States the metliod of election 
by the local bodies is followed But the 
Bryce Conference has expressed its dis 
approval of this method as it tends to intro 
ducc party politics in the local bodies 

In the Second Chamber of Eire, the prin 
ciple of distribution of seats on a func 
tional basis has been adopted But tins 
method of distribution is open to the objee 
tion that It IS to a great extent aibitrary 

The elections to the Second Chamber arc 
usually held in accordance with the system 
of proportional representation by means of 
the single transferable vote so as to enable 
al parties to get their due share of repre 
scntation in that Chamber 

Second Chambei tn Noiwegian Parliamenl 

The most interesting of all the Second 
Chambers in existence is I agting , the 
Second Chamber of Norway Soon after 
the Norwegian Parliament Storting”, the 
members of which are elected by universal 
adult suffrage in accordance with the sys 
tem of proportional representation, is con- 
stituted, It elects from its own members one 
fourth to form the Second Chamber “Lag- 
ting and the remaining members constitute 
the First Chamber “Odelsting The Second 
Chamber "Lagting” sits separately only as 
a revising Chamber for Bills The undivi- 


ded Parliament "Storting ’ transacts other 
business A joint session of the two Ciiam 
bers IS necessary to resohe deadlock with 
regard to the passage of a contested Bill and 
a two thirds majont) at such a joint ses 
Sion IS required for the passage of such a 
Bill There has been some contro\crsy as 
to whether the Nonsegian Parliament is 
unicameral or bicameral The best rcplj to 
this IS that Noniay possesses one Chamber 
system with the rudiments of a two Chamber 
system as has been observed b) Prof Lees 
Smith The method of election of a pro 
portionaic number of members of the 
Second Chamber by the First Chamber is 
employed by some of the unitary States and 
also in some constituent units of federal 
States but the system followed m Norway is 
unique 

Second Chamber tn Indian Parliament 

The Constitution of India is a federal 
Constitution The framers of the Consu 
timon accordingly considered the Second 
Chamber to be an essential feature of die 
Constitution They had before them die 
sarious patterns of the Second Chambers 
in existence They fasoured a partly elec- 
ted and a partly nominated Second Cham 
her as being best suited to the needs of the 
country' The principle of partial nomina 
tion was introduced to enable distinguished 
men in the field of literature, science, art 
and social sen'icc to find a place m the 
Chamber The number of such nominated 
members has been limited to 12 The rest 
of the members arc the representatives of the 
constituent units of the federation As al- 
ready stated, their number now is 220 To 
give the Sencond Chamber a federal diar 
acter provision has bene made for the elec- 
tion of these representatives by the elected 
members of the Legislative Assemblies of die 
respective States and the members of die 
electoral colleges formed for the purpose m 
the respective Union territories As die 
Legislative Assemblies and the electoral col 
leges which are the electing bodies arc con 
stituted by direct election held on the basis 
of adult suffrage, the democratic character of 
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the Sccord Cinmber (Rij)a Sabha) lias been 
full) maintained The election of represen 
latncs IS held in accordance asith the system 
of proportional representation b) means of 
the single transferable aotc so that the 
representation of the parties in tlie Lcgisla- 
tne >\sscinblics and the electoral colleges 
ma) be reflected as far as possible in tlic 
Raj) a Sabha, and the minorities ina) get 
effertiie representation 

There ma) be occasions when the ruling 
part) in the Lok Sabha mav not be in a ma- 
jont) in all the States and the Union tern 
tones In such a case the Raj) a Sabha 
im 11 haic a sizable opposition part) is Inch is 
so essential for the proper functioning of a 
democratic legislature As the term of ofTice 
of the members of the Rajya Sabha is longer 
than that of the members of the Lok Sabha 
and one third of the members of the Rajya 
Sabha retire ciers second year, the contin- 
gency that the ruling party in the Lok Sabha 
may be in a minority in the Raiya Sabha al- 
though lery remote, cannot be altogether 
ruled out Lien if such contingenq' arises 
It Mould operate as “checks and balances in 
the legislatiic machine" If the opposition 
performs its role properly as a constructive 
opposition and not as a dcstructn c opposition 
there is no reason to apprehend that 
there Mould be clogging of the legisla- 
te e machine and that a deadlock will ensue 
L\en if there be a deadlock it can be resolv 
cd by consening a joint sitting of the tivo 
Houses at avhich a decision is to be taken 
by a majority of the total number of mem 
bers of both Houses As the total number 
of members of the Lok Sabha is more than 
double the numbei of members of the Rajya 
Sabha, the party in poMcr, unless they have 
only slender majority in tlic Lok Sabha, 
will be able to get the Bill passed easily at 
the joint sitting 

The Constitution has not provided for 
equal representation in the Rajya Sabha of 
the constituent units of the Indian Union 
as in the case of the Senates of the USA 
and the Commonivealth of Australia The 
reasons are tivo fold Firstly, such represen- 


tation Mill be unieal and muII be harmful to 
the bigger and more important States As 
already stated 14 States and 4 Union tern 
tones have icprcsentation in the Rajya 
Sabha The size and population of the 
diflcrent States and Union tenitones sarv 
consideiably If equal repiesentation had 
been gi\en to all the States and Union teni- 
tones, the smaller States and Union teni- 
tones mIiicIi are greater in number would 
ha\e pi cpondcrancc over the bigger and 
more important States Secondly, the special 
ground on whicli equ,-'! representation has 
been gn en to the units m the USA and the 
CommonMcalth of Australia does not exist 
in the case of the constituent units of the 
Indian Union In the case of the USA 
and the Commons'. ealth of Australia the 
federal Union sras formed as a result of 
agreement betsseen the constituent units 
mIucIi were soveieign and independent 
States It was therefore necessary to satisfy 
the centrifugal sentiments of such States 
by gising them equal representation But 
the same does not hold good in the case of 
the Indian federation which w’as not formed 
as a result of any agreement by the consti- 
tuent units 

The allocation of scats among tlie different 
States and the Union territories has been 
made on the basis of the population of each 
State and each Union terntory as ascertai 
ned from the latest census figures In the 
case of the States having a population of 
not more than 5 millions, the number of 
scats allotted to each State ivas determined 
according to the formula, one seat per mil- 
lion In Older that States having a popula- 
tion of over 5 millions may not get unduly 
large representation, the above formula 
was modified and in the case of such States 
the number of scats allotted to each State 
was determined according to the formula, 
one scat per million for the first 5 millions 
and one seat for eveiy addiuonal 2 millions 
or part thereof exceeding one million In 
the case of Union territories a little weight- 
age has been given as they are smaller both 
in area and population as compared with 
the States 
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(b) It causes needless delay 

Anotlier ground of attaclv by the critics of 
the Second Chamber is that it causes need- 
less delay in the legislative pioccss Accord 
ing to them a single Chamber helps in sim 
plifying and accelerating the legislative pro 
cess, svhich is at tlie moment sufficiently 
complicated and long diavnout, and there 
by enables the party in power to give im 
mediate effect to its legislative programme 
This ciiticism is mainly directed to the 
functions of the Second Chamber E\pc 
rience has slioum, as disclosed in die state 
ments of political philosophers and states 
men, that there should be some restraining 
influence so as to prevent the popular House 
from falling a prey to gustos of moraentaty 
passion and thereby e\ercising its authority 
arbitrarily against the interests of the coun 
try, or in other words there should be 
' checks and balances in the legislative 
machine" It would be interesting to nar 
rate here a ivell knoivn incident in the life 
of George Washington Thomas Jefferson 
ivas one day protesting to George Washing 
ton at the breakfast table against the estab 
lishment of two Houses m the legislature 
Washington asked him "Why do you pour 
that coffee into your saucer ? “To cool it” 
replied Jefferson "Even so ' said Wash- 
ington "we pour legislation into the Senate 
rial saucer to cool it” Thus the funcUon 
of the Second Chamber is to act as a brake 
on the impulsive action of the First Cham- 
ber 

The true function of a Second Chamber 
IS to interpose so much delay (and no more) 
in the passing of a Bill into lair as may be 
needed to enable the opinion of the nation 
to be adequately expressed upon it” as has 
been observed by the Bryce Conference 
This observation applies uith greater force 
in the case of Bills seeking to amend the 
Constitution of the country Further, in 
some Legislatures various special rules 
limiting debates have been introduced and 
in consequence thereof many measures may 
not be adequately discussed in the popular 
House A Second Chamber will enable a 
second thought being given to such mea 
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surcs It thus scn'cs as a check on hast) and 
ill con‘idcicd legislation 

(c) It involves heavy csjicndiline 

There lias been also criticism tiiat a Second 
Chamber involves unnecessary and hcaiq 
public expense It is well known that in the 
modern world democracy is always \cry' 
expensive and we cannot gne up dcmocra 
tic institutions because they aic very expen 
sive The real test is the benefit denied 
from the institution If we mcas iic the 
benefit derived from a Second Chamber in 
terms of money, tlie expcnditine ernnot be 
said to be unnecessary or uneconomic 

Second CiiAMnEPS— I ts True Purposes 

I sinll nou’ discuss the purposes which a 
Second Chamber should be designed to ful 
fil and the powcis which it should liaie by 
special reference to the functions of tlie 
Second Chamber (Rajya Sabha) of tlie 
Indian Parliament 

The Constitutions of some of tlic coun 
tries in Euiopc have armed the Second 
Chamber with powers equal to those of the 
popular Chamber cien in matters of Fin 
ance The Second Chambers of Sweden, 
Belgium and Italy possess equal poi erswith 
tlie popular Chamber in matters of legislation 
{including financial Bills) In Si eden a 
Bill has to be introduced simultaneously m 
both the Chambers 1 he Canadian Senate 
IS also vciy poiverful Its powers aie in law 
equal to those of the popular Chamber ex 
cepting that Money Bills have to be intro 
duced in the popular Chamber The Cana- 
dian Senate was modelled on the (pre Par 
liamcnt Act) House of Loids Like the 
Canadian Senate, the Australian Senate has 
also pow'crs co oidinate wutli those of tlie 
popular Chamber except in the case of 
Money Bills The most powerful Second 
Chamber in existence is the Senate of the 
USA which is said to be even more power 
ful tlian the First Chamber It has not 
only equal legislative poweis ivith the House 
of Representatives even in matters of finar 
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ce but, in addition, it has certain executive 
poivers, VIZ , rhe power to ratify treaties and 
the poiver to approve the appointment of 
federal officers 

In the countries which have a Parliamen- 
tary system of Government, it is a common 
practice to exclude the Second Chamber 
trom a decisive role in the matter of finan- 
cial Bills The Constitution of India 
which has also provided for a Parliamentary 
form of Government has restricted the 
poiveis of the Second Chamber (Rajya 
Sabha) in matters of finance A money 
Bill or a Bill with money clauses cannot be 
introduced in the Rajya Sabha Again the 
Rajya Sabha has no power either to reject or 
to amend a Money Bill When a Money 
Bill after it is passed by the Lok Sabha is 
transmitted to the Rajya Sabha, the Rajya 
Sabha can only make recommendations with 
regard to the Bill and must return it with or 
ivithout Its recommendations ivithin fourteen 
days from the date of receipt of the Bill 
The Lok Sabha may or may not accept the 
recommendations As regard other financial 
Bills, there is however no limitation on the 
poivers of the Rajya Sabha except that a Bill 
ivith money clauses cannot be introduced in 
the Rajya Sabha as stated above, and the 
Rajya Sabha has full power to reject or 
amend any such financial Bill as it has in 
tlie case of any other Bill which it not a 
Money Bill 

The limitation of the poiver of the Rajya 
Sabha ivith regard to Money Bills and the 
bar against the introduction of certam finan- 
cial Bills in die Rajya Sabha should not be 
taken to mean that the Rajya Sabha has no 
poiver at all in financial matters The Consti- 
tution provides that the annual Budget of 
the Union is to be laid before both the 
Houses of Parliament The Budget can be 
discussed in the Rajya Sabha as ivell al- 
diough die demands for grants should be 
made only m the Lok Sabha ivhich has 
power to assent or to refuse to assent to any 
demand or to assent to any demand subject 
to any reduction The reports of the Comp 
troller and Auditor General of India relat- 
ing to the accounts of the Union are also 
required to be laid before both the Houses 


of Parliament The Rajya Sabha is also 
represented in the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee of Parliament Thus it -will be seen diat 
the Rajya Sabha has greater powers than 
those of die British House of Lords in regard 
to financial matteis 

Let us noiv consider what should be dife 
functions which a Second Chamber could 
usefully perform The business transacted 
in the Houses of Pailiament can be classified 
into two broad heads namely (1) Legislative, 
and (2) other business In the latter cate- 
gory will comprise— 

(i) questions, 

(ii) motions, 

(ill) resolutions, and 

(iv) discussion without a vote 

Role or Second Chamber in Legislative 
Business 

(a) Initialwn of Bills 

So far as the legislative business is con- 
cerned, the question has often been asked 
as to whether a Second Chamber should 
initiate Bills or act merely as a revising 
Chamber in respect of Bills Some of the 
Second Chambers in Europe have not the 
power to initiate Bills but their number is 
very few, eg, die Council of Republic m 
France cannot initiate Bills and any Bill 
introduced there is forthwith transmitted to 
the Assembly In vieiv of the mutiplicity of 
legislation in the Parliaments of modern 
world. It ivould certainly be advantageous 
to have some measures introduced in and 
considered by a Second Chamber before it 
IS taken up b; the First Chamber A good 
deal of time may thus be saved in having 
the Bills considered by both die Houses 
and diis will also relieve die congesuon of 
business in the popular House There is 
dierefore no reason why any restriction 
should be imposed on the initiation of Bills 
odier than Money Bills and Bills widi money 
clauses in the Second Chamber and the 
Second Chamber should be relegated to the 
position merely of a revising body Further, 
if Bills even of a controversial character have 
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been fully discussed and put into proper 
shape by the Second Chamber (which should 
be empowered also to refer Bills to Joint 
Committees of both the Houses) after con 
sideration by Joint Committees, if any, of the 
Houses, they have a comparatively easy pas- 
sage in the First Chamber 

As already stated, there is no restriction 
on tlie powers of the Rajya Sabha under the 
Constitution to initiate Bills except Money 
Bills and Bills with money clauses During 
the past five years since its constitution in 
April 1952 the Rajya Sabha dealt ivitli 3G3 
legislative measures of ivhicli 101 originated 
in diat House The measures which ivere 
initiated dealt ivith subjects mainly in die 
social sphere It was thought that die serene 
atmosphere of the Rajya Sabha was particu 
larl»/ suited lor initiating legislation on 
matters affecting social justice and social wel 
tare Of all the measures in die social sphere 
initiated m the Rajya Sabha, the four enact- 
ments on Hindu law, vtz, (1) the Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, (2) the Hindu Minority 
and Guardianship Act, 1956, (3) the Hindu 
Succession Act, 1956 and (4) the Hindu 
Adoptions and Maintenance Act, 1956 weie 
the most important 

All the four measures, particularly those 
relaung to Marriage and Succession, evoked 
great interest and loused feelings and con 
troversies throughout the country Many 
people were averse to the changes in die 
long established and deep rooted social 
pattern of the Hindu community proposed 
to be brought about by the codification 
All the Bills, except the one relating to 
Adoptions and Maintenance, had been 
circulated for eliciting public opinion and 
thereafter Joint Committees of the Rajya 
Sabha and Lok Sabha considered them in the 
light of the opinions received and amended 
them Several amendments to the mea- 
sures were moved and considered in the 
Houses themselves All sections m both 
Houses took lively interest in their consider- 
ation and passing The women members 
more than the men ivorked hard for their 
passage Discussion cut across party lines 
The measures were ultimately passed with al- 


most unanimous support in Parliament The 
Rajya Sablia thus took credit for enacting 
IV hat might perhaps rightly be claimed as 
the most important social refonn measure 
affecting the vast majority of tlic people 
of the country during the life of the present 
Parliament 

Next in the senes of legislative measures 
introduced in the Rajya Sabha, and in the 
shaping of which the Rajya Sabha placed an 
important role, may be mentioned, the 
Working Jouinalists (Industrial Disputes) 
Bill and the Working Journalists (Condi 
lions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provi 
sions Bill These were introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha in 1955 and became Acts of 
Parliament the same year Both these 
measures were intended to seciiie to tlie 
working journalists social justice in regard 
to dieir conditions of service and employer 
employee relationship, so vitally essential 
for the unhindered and proper performance 
of tlieir impoitant role in the public life of 
tlie counti'y Indeed the latter measure has 
been acclaimed as a "Charter of rights ’ of 
tlie working journalists 

In the scries of legislation affecung tlie 
Press in India may also be mentioned two 
otlier measures which originated in the 
Rajya Sabha, namely, tlie Newspaper (Price 
and Page) Bill and tlie Press Council Bill, 
both of which were passed in 1956 The 
lattei IS still awaiting passage by the Lok 
Sabha The Press Council sought to be 
established by tins Bill in accordance witli 
one of the major recommendations of tlie 
Press Commission is intended to safeguard 
the liberty of the Press, evolve and maintain 
standards of journalistic ethics, keep under 
review developments tending towards 
monopoly and concentration of control, 
promote research and to provide common 
service for tlie Pi ess 

The Abolition of Whipping Bill and tlie 
Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) 
Bill were two otlier measures which sought 
to tackle the problem of social evil The 
first was introduced and passed in the Rajya 
Sabha in 1955 The Slum Areas (Impiove 
ment and Clearance) Bill which was also in 
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troduced in the Rajya Sabha and enacted in 
December, 1956, tvas hailed as a measure in- 
tended to liberate and raise to the stature of 
full humanhood those unfortunate people 
of India ivhom circumstances had forced to 
live in filth and squalor 

Among other measures of legislation 
ivhich originated in tlie Rajya Sabha, men- 
tion may be made of the Copyright Bill 
This Bill i\as referred to a Joint Committee 
of tlie Houses of Parliament and the Bill 
as reported by tlie Committee is noiv pend- 
ing before the Rajya Sabha 

It will thus appear that funcuonmg as 
an originating House the Rajya Sabha has 
an impressive record of legislative work 
during the past five years 

The Rajya Sabha’s contnbuuon to the 
legislative measures which originated in the 
Lok Sabha is also not less impressive The 
debates m the House on the Appropriation 
Bills, the Finance Bills and the Tariff Bills 
ivere always listened to ivith respect In the 
consideration and passing of measures affect- 
ing the Constitution, such as, the various 
Constitution Amendment Acts, the Andhra 
State Act, 1953, the Citizenship Act, 1955 
and the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, the 
Raj) a Sabha played a notable part both in 
the Committee stage and in the stage of 
their passing Speeches of Constitutional 
experts and experienced parliamentarians 
like the late Dr Ambedkar and like Dr 
Hriday Nath Runzru were always looked 
forward to with keen attention and respect 
by both Government and Opposition 
members The Rajya Sabha also made effec- 
tive contribution in tlie shaping of such 
important measures as the Air Corporations 
Act, 1953, the Estate Duty Act, 1953, the 
Coue of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act, 1955, the Companies Act, 1956, the 
Life Insurance Corporation Act, 1956, etc 

In the sphere of Private Members legis 
lation, the Rajya Sabha was responsible 
during this period for placing on the Statute 
Book two measures namely, the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments and Archaeologi- 
cal Sites and Remains (Declaration of 
National Importance) Amendment Act, 1956 


and the Hindu Marriage (Amendment) Act, 
1956 

(b) Revision of Bills 

One of the most important functions of 
the Second Chamber is to revise measures 
of tlie popular Chamber and to correct 
errors of drafting etc During the period 
under review, tlie Rajya Sabha made amend- 
ments in 14 Bills passed by the Lok Sabha, 
and in all the cases the Lok Sabha accepted 
the amendments One Money Bill, namely, 
the Travancore Cochin Appropriation 
(Vote on Account) Bill, 1956, was also re- 
turned by the Rajya Sabha to the Lok 
Sabha with a recommendation for an amend- 
ment of a technical nature which ivas accept- 
ed by the Lok Sabha 


Role or Second Chamber in other Busi- 
ness 

(i) Questions 

The next point which may be examined 
IS whether the Second Chamber should have 
the right of interpellation, that is to say, the 
right of asking questions and, if so, whether 
such power should be the same as that enjoy- 
ed by the popular House The procedure 
of answering questions as is prevalent in the 
popular House is not followed m all the 
Second Chambers In some States, such as, 
Canada and Eire, questions are not permitted 
to be asked at all in the Second Chamber In 
the British House of Lords, the practice 
followed has been to permit questions to be 
asked only on two days in a week, namely, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and to limit the 
number of starred questions to be asked on 
each day to three If the Second Chamber 
IS given the right of discussing important 
matters with regard to the activities of Gov- 
ernment, there is no reason why the mem- 
bers of that Chamber should not be given 
the right to ask questions to elicit informa 
tion which would help m raising such discus- 
sions This important right of eliciting 
information from members of Government 
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skbuld not therefore be denied to the mem- 
bers of the Second Chimbcr 

When tlie Rajya Sabha first met in May, 
1952, proMsion had been made m the Rules 
of Procedure only for tivo question days in 
a week On a demand made by all sections 
of tlie House that the number of question 
days be increased, the Cliairman referred tiic 
matter to the Rules Comimtte and tlie Com 
niittee recommended that the Question day 
should be extended to 4 days in the week and 
that the first hour of the sitting on ever) 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 
day should be made available foi tlie asking 
and answering of questions This rccom 
mcndation was accepted by the Chairman 
and incorporated in the rules During the 
first five years covering 15 session of ilic 
Rajya Sabha under review notice of 22793 
questions were received m the Raj) a Sabha 
Of these 19979 were starred questions and 
2814 were unstarred questions The admit- 
ted starred questions numbered 7742 

(ii) Discussion on motions etc 

Another useful function ivhich a Second 
C hamber can perform is to take up for full 
?iid free discussion important questions 
which the popular House may not be able 
to consider properly for -want of time It is 
well known that discussions on important 
topics in tlie House of Loids arc of a very 
high order and they create great impression 
on public opinion and on Government 
Any other Second Chamber should also 
create the same effect Furdier as has been 
observed by the Brj'ce Conference, it will be 
more useful if discussions of tins nature are 
carried on in a House ■where tlie results 
of such discussions would not involve the 
fate of the executive Government 


Motions 

During the fifteen Sessions of the Rajya 
Sabha under review', seventeen Government 
motions were discussed in the Rajya Sabha 
These related, among other things, to the 
international situation and the policy of the 


Government in relation thereto, the Food 
situation in the tounlry m 1952, the sitiia 
non in the hiatc of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
flood situation in the loiiniry, the Reports 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled 'I nbes for the years 1953 
and 1954, tiie Repoit on tiie working of the 
Pieventive Detention Act, the Report of the 
Press Commission and the Pvcport of the 
States Reoig.misatioi* Commission 

The debates on tiie international situation 
piosed always to be of giippmg interest 
Flic discussions usually leiured round 
cients of (iiiTcnt nnjiortance The Korean 
situation was the pnmai7 topic of discus 
Sion in Sejnember 195j, itid in Deccinbci, 
of the same year Koica was again discussed 
along with the jiroposed militiry aid by the 
USA to Pakistan 1 he tjucstion of the 
1 rcnch Ksiablishmcnts in India i as consi 
dcied in May, 1954 The problem of Goa 
and the proposed SL\TO Treaty figured in 
the discussion held in August, 1951 The 
situation in Goa was again discussed in 
September, 1955 Tlie latest position in 
Iiido China was also analysed In the year 
195G, the motion on the International situa 
lion was debated upon during the fifteenth 
session, and the discussion mainly turned 
on the recent happenings in Hungarv and 
Suez 

The debate on the Report of the States 
Reorganisation Commission roused as 
could be cxjiected, the Inchest interest and 
keenest control ers\ Tins debate which was 
held dining the cleienth session of tiie 
Rajya Sablia extended to six days and 
occupied 34 hours and 5G minutes A 
record number of one Ininderd and two 
members took pan m the discussion The 
debate often cut across paity lines, member, 
putting fonvard points of \icw of particular 
States rather than of political panics The 
presence of Dr Hriday Natli Kunzru, a 
member of the Commission, gave added 
importance to tins debate in tlie Rajya 
Sabha It provided an oportunity for liun 
to answer the criticism levelled against the 
Commission s recommendations in both tlie 
Houses 
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The Raj>a Sibha also discussed during 
this period seven pm ate members’ motions 
out o£ the ten motions admitted These 
lelatcd among other things to tlie annual 
icpoits of the Union Public Service Com 
mission, the icpoit of Dr Paul II Appleby 
on the re examination of India s adminis 
tiatue system, and to the decimal coinage 

Rrsolutwiis— (Govc) nmcrtl) 

Duiing the pciiod undci icvicw, 20 Gov 
eminent resolutions were moved and passed 
in the House The subject matter of these 
resolutions langcd from the enhancement of 
levy of duties on cci tain commodities to the 
approtal of the Presidents Proclamation 
under article “156 of the Constitution in 
lespect of the States of PPPSU Andhra, 
Tratancorc Cochin and Kerala and the 
approaal of India s First and Second Five 
"icar Plans At many as 50 members took 
part m the discussion on the pianciplcs and 
objectnes of the First Five Year Plan and 
59 members participated in the debate on 
the Second Fue Year Plan 

Several members of the Rajya Sabha also 
took an acti\e part in the deliberations of 
the special Parliamentary Committee set up 
to consider the Second Fne Year Plan 

Resolutions— {Puvalr Members ) 

According to the practice in the Rajya 
Sabha, Fridays are usually set apart for the 
transaction of Private Members business, 
and these are ordinarily allotted alternately 
for Resolutions and Bills During the fifteen 
Sessions under revien, 34 days ’vere allotted 
for discussion of private members' resolu- 
tions 841 notices of members’ intention to 
move lesolutions had been received during 
this period Out of these, as many as 570 
notices making a total of 185 resolutions 
avere admitted Of the admitted resolutions 
41 avere discussed in the time available for 
this class of business 

The resolutions admitted covered a 
a'ariety of subjects, such as, agricultural ere 
tin i^nd land reform, formation of linguistic 


States, condition of Indian literatures, 
unemployment relief, family planning 
fixation of maximum prices of commodities, 
basic education, conscription for social 
scraace, commemoiation of Mahakavi Kali- 
dasa, safety measures in coal mines, student 
indiscijaline, India s lelation avith the Com- 
monavcalth and so on 

Among the resolutions adopted in the 
House, mention may be made of (1) the 
resolution on the ban of exhibition of 
undesirable films and (2) the resolution 
seeking Government encouragement to 
Indian controlled and Indian oavned advert- 
ising agencies Though Government did 
not find themselves in a position to accept a 
number of resolutions moved and discciis 
sed, the debates thereon often sensed the 
purpose of focussing Government’s pointed 
attention on subjects avliich otlieravise might 
not have come before it at all 

Discussions xoilhout a Vote 

In accordance avith the requirement of 
the Constitution, the budget estimates are 
to be laid on the Table of the Rajya Sabha 
simultaneously avith their presentation to 
the Lok Sabha The Chairman allots days 
for the discussion of these estimates in the 
Rajya Sabha On the days so allotted, the 
members discuss the budegt proposals and 
make suggestions thereon No formal mouon 
IS placed before the House and no decision 
of the House is recorded The Govern 
ment’s whole economic policy and avays and 
means position come under discussion in 
these debates In formulating the final pro 
jjosals for taxation, the views expressed in 
these debates are taken into consFderation 
and given due iveight Government also 
takes note of members’ suggestions for effect 
mg economy and in regard to new items of 
expenditure, etc 

Special PoiUcis of the Rajya Sabha 

The Constitution contains certain sperial 
provisions for Central intervention in tlm 
State legislative field Under Article 249 of 
the Constitution Parliament _ is empowgrecl 
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to legislate tvith respect to matters in the 
State List if the Rajya Sabha declares by its 
resolution supported bv not less than two 
thirds of the members present and voting 
that It IS necessary or expedient in the 
national interest that Parliament should 
make laivs ivith respect to any of those 
matters Again, under Article 312 of the 
Constitution Parliament is empowered to 
make laivs providing for the creation of one 
or more All India Services common to the 
Union and the States if the Rajya Sabha 
has declared by a resolution supported bv 
not less than two thirds of the members 
present and voting that it is necessary or 
expedient in the national interest so to do 
Thus, in the matter of Central intervention 
in the State legislative field tlie Constitu- 
tion has assigned a special position to the 
Rajya Sabha and this is due to the fact that 
the Rajya Sabha is composed of representa- 
tives of the States and the adoption by the 
Rajya Sabha of the resolutions referred to 
above with two thirds majority would be 
tantamount to the giving of consent by the 
States The two thirds majority has been 
prescribed as there is no equality of the 
representation of the States in the Rajya 
Sabha 

Besides the powers of legislation, the Par- 
hament of India also possesses the constituent 
power, that is to say, the power to amend the 
Constitution Every Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution will have to be 
passed m each House of Parliament by a 
majority of the total membership of that 
House and by a majority of not less than 
two thirds of the members of that House 
present and voting The Second Chamber 
acts as a safeguard against the misuse of the 
power of amendment of the Constiution by 
the popular Chamber 

Relations between the First and the Second 

Chambeis 

In every bicameral legislature each House 
should function in the sphere allotted to it 
under the Constitution It needs hardly any 
emphasis to say that for the successful work 
mg of the legislative machine there should 


be the closest cooperation betneen the two 
Houses Neither House should consider 
Itself to be superior to tlie other whatever 
might be their respective powers, but each 
House should be regarded as complementary 
to the other If these facts are borne in 
mind the relations between the two Houses 
would be harmonious so that the functions 
performed by each House could be utilised 
to the best advantage of the country and 
the high dignity of Parliament could be 
maintained Although this should be tlie 
desired objective, instances of occasional 
lapse by one House or the other are not 
rare The traditional fight in the earlier 
days of the British Parliament between the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons 
IS well known to all students of Constitu 
tional history About four years ago there 
were certain incidents which created some 
feelings of resentment between the two 
Houses of our Parliament The Prime 
Minister vs’as not m Delhi at the time On 
his return he made a statement m the Rajya 
Sabha on the 6th May, 1953 which removed 
the misunderstanding between the two 
Houses and restored goodwill between 
them In the course of the statement, the 
Prime Minister said 

"Under our Constitution, Parliament 
consists of tivo Houses, each functioning 
in the allotted sphere laid dowm in that 
Constitution We derive authority 
from that Constitution Sometimes we 
refer back to the practice and conven 
tions prevailing in the Houses of Parlia 
ment of tlie United Kingdom and 
even refer erroneously to an Upper 
House and a Lower House I do not 
think that is correct Nor it is helpful 
always to refer back to the procedure 
of tlie British Parliament which has 
grown up in the course of several 
hundred years and as a result of 
conflicts originally with the authority 
of the King and later between the Com 
mons and the Lords We have no such 
history behind us, though in making 
our Constitution we have profited by 
the experience of others Our guide 
must, therefore, be our own Constitu 
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tion ^\hlch has clcaily specified the 
functions of the Council ol States and 
tlic House of tlic People To call eidier 
of these Houses an Upper House or a 
Lower House Is not concct Each 
House has full authorit) to regulate its 
own procedure within the limits of die 
Constitution Neithci House, by itself, 
constitutes Parliament It is the two 
Houses togcdicr that are the Parlia 
ment of India The successful i\orking 
of oui Constitution, as of any 
demoa-atic structure demands the 
closest cooperation between the two 
Houses They are in fact parts of the 
same structure and any lack of that 
spirit of cooperation and accommoda 
tion would lead to difficulties and come 
m the as a.') of the paopet fvmcuomng of 
our Constitution It is, therefore, 
peculiarly to be regretted that any sense 


of conflict sliould aiisc between the 
tiso Houses For those who are 
interested in the success of the great 
c\peiiment m nation building diat we 
have embarked upon, it is a paramount 
duty to bring about this close coopera- 
tion and respect for each odier There 
can be no constitutional differences 
between the two Houses, because die 
final audiority is the Constitution itself 
That Constitution treats the tivo 
Houses equally, except in certain 
financial matters ivhich are to be the 
sole pm-view of the House of the People 
In regard to ivliat these are, the 
Speaker is the final authority” 


The authoritative exposition of die rela- 
tion beween the two Houses by our Prime 
MiTustcT will always serve as a guide to the 
Houses of Parliament in their relation with 
each odier 
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When our country became free in 1947 
there were immediately requests to Parlia 
ment from international bodies such as the 
Inter Parliamentary Union and the Com 
monwealth Parliamentary Association (then 
known as Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion) to become their members and to open 
Indian Branches It may be mentioned 
h^re that although the old Central Legisla 
tive Assembly was a member of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association it had ceased to 
function as an Indian Branch on our attain 
ing Independence Speaker Mavalankar 
considered carefully the requests in consul- 
tation with the Piime Minister and decided 
that Indian Parliament should become a 
member of the Inter Parliamentary Union 
A resolution was adopted by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly (Legislative) authorising the 
Speaker to form an Indian Parliamentary 
Group In moving the resolution the 
Prime Minister said 

A Group constitutes itself and announ 
ces Its membership (of Interparliamen- 
tary Union) The Union is a federation of 
National Groups Each Group within a 
Parliament draws up its own rules of asso 
ciation and fixes the amount of contnbu 
tion of Its members In its internal work 
ing each Group is autonomous subject of 
course to the limitation that it conducts its 
work in conformity with the aim of the 
Interparliamentary Union to which it is 
affiliated I expressed the view of 
Government that we would welcome our 
association ivith the Union and that if this 
House IS sending representatives, it will be 
in the fitness of things if the Speaker chose 
those representatives and not the Govern- 
ment ” 


Change of Name of Empire Parliamentary 
Association to Commonwealth Parlia 
mentary Association 

As legal ds the invitation from the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, the Speaker 
stipulated that consistent ivitli the status of 
India which she had attained on indepcn 
dence she could no longci be a member of a 
body which smacked ot imperialism and he 
observed that until the name of the organisa 
tion was changed and India given a status of 
equality she could not be a member thereof 
At about the same time changes in the orga 
nisation of the Empire Parliamentary Asso 
ciation w’ere under considciation of that body 
and the member countries were engaged on 
prepaiing a new Constitution for it Thus 
in 1948 when the Conference of tlie Empire 
Parliamentary Association was held in Lon 
don, India was invited to paiticipate theiein 
in anticipation of forming a Branch in ordei 
to assist in the shapping of the future con 
stitution of the Association Speaker Mava 
lankar himself led the delegation and took 
active part in the deliberations of the Con 
ference His suggestions were accepted 
The Association was named as “The Com 
monwealth Parliamcntai 7 Association” and 
its constitution provided equal status for 
India in the same ivay as that of other self 
governing dominions 

Formation or Inter Paruamentari 
Group 

On India becoming a niembei of the Inter 
Parliamentary Union and the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, a 
question arose whether there should be 
tivo separate Branches of tlie tivo inter 
national bodies While the Inter Par- 
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hamentary Union were indifferent, the 
Commoniv calth Parliamentary Association 
urged tliat the Indian Branch of the 
Association should be a separate Body 
dealing only ivith the affairs of the Coiiiiiion 
ucaltli Parliamentary Association Speaker 
Masalankar consideied the isliole matter in 
consultation avitli the Prime Minister and 
leading Members of Parliament and came to 
the conclusion iliai it is as in tlic interest of 
smooth isorking of the Indian Branch that 
there should not be separate Brandies inde 
pendent of each otiicr for tlie various intei- 
national bodies It was felt that the 
soiereign status of the countiy demanded 
that our Parliament should in no way be a 
subordinate Branch ol any outside Body 
The question whcthci India should be a 
Branch of any international Body and how 
it should manage its internal affairs should 
be left to be determined by the Indian 
Branch itself and should not be subject to 
control, whethei in theory oi in practice, 
from any outside authority It was consider 
ed necessary that the decision svliethcr India 
should continue to be a mcnibci of these oi 
other bodies should rest with India itself and 
the organisation that waas proposed to be 
formed for this purpose should be such as to 
contain that freedom of action independent 
of any outside influence or authority Keep 
ing these considerations in view it was 
decided tliat an autonomous body having its 
own constitution and directing its own affairs 
should be formed meeting of the Mem 
bers of Parliament was then called and it was 
resolved that an autonomous body called the 
Indian Parliamentary Group should be form 
ed 

ConsLitulion 

The Constitution of the Indian Parliamen 
tary Group provides that us membership is 
open only^ to the Members of Parliament 
Ex-Members of Parliament and Members of 
the Provisional Parliament or Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) or Central Assembly 
can become affiliated members and they are 
entitled to limited lights which arc separa 
tely defined 


Each member is required to pay a subs- 
ciiption of Rs 20 per annum The affairs 
of the Group arc looked after by an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of a President, 
two Vice Presidents, Treasurer and twelve 
members The Speaker is the ex-officio 
President of the Group and the Executive 
Committee The other oflicc bearers and 
members of the Excutive Committee are 
elected annually Usually the Deputy Spea 
kcr and the Deputy Chairman are elected 
Vice Presidents As to the appointment of 
the treasurer and otiicr members, autliority 
js gnen at each annual meeting of the Gene 
lal Body to the Speaker to nominate them 
The Sea ctary of Lok Sabha is the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Group and the Executive 
Committee 

/Inns n7id Objects 

The aims and objects ol the Indian Par- 
liamcntai 7 Group ha\c been defined as 
follows — 

(a) to pioniote personal contact bet- 
ween Members of Parliament, 

(b) to study questions of public im- 
jiortanec that arc likely to come up bc- 
loie Parliament, 

(c) to arrange lectures on political, 
defence, economic, social and educational 
jiroblcms by Members of Parliament and 
distinguished persons, 

(d) to arrange visits foreign countries 
with a view' to develop contacts with Mem- 
bers of other Parliaments, and 

(c) to function as the National Group 
of the Inter Parliamentary Union and also 
the Indian Branch of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association in conformity 
with the aims and objects of these two or 
ganisations 

Functions and Activities 

The Group thus functions as the Indian 
Branch of the Commonivealth Parliamentary 
Association as also the National Group of 
the Inter Parliamentary Union Parliamen- 
tary good wall missions and delegations arc 
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sent to foicign countries and rcccncd in 
India on behalf of the Group The Group 
also arranges talks hy distinguished visitois 
and prominent persons Among those who 
have addressed Members of Parliament 
under the auspices of the Group he 
menuoned such distinguished guests as 
Marshal Bulganin, Mr Khuishchei, Sir 
Antliony Eden, Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr 
Chou En lai. President Nasser, Dr Ah 
Sastraamidjojo, U Ba Swe and Mr Band 
ranaike 

The Group conducts Study Committees 
There arc tliree active Stud) Committees at 
present— on defence, foreign affairs and 
shipping The idea behind these Studj 
Committees is that Members get authentic 
facts and exchange ideas and equip them 
selves for better debates in the House Some 
times the Study Committees send memo 
randa to the Ministeis on conclusions the) 
have reached after study of a pariicuhr pro 
blem These memoranda arc for the infor 
ination of Ministers and for such action as 
they may consider nccessai7 The Ministers 
also come and address the Study Committees 
on vanous matters on which they arc engag- 
'd 

The group also proiides assistance to 
visiting members of odier Parliaments and 
other distinguished persons, holds receptions 
or entertainments in their honour and pro 
vidcs facilities to them to study the ivorking 
of Parliament These contacts arc greatly 
ivelcomcd by both the visiting members and 
the Members of Parliament because tliey 
provide opportunities for exchange of useful 
information and establishment of intimate 
contcats at informal gatherings 

Proposal to start Inpian Parliamentarv 
Association 

There is now a proposal, ivhich has reach 
ed an advanced stage, that an Indian Parlia 
mentary Association should be formed The 
idea was first mooted some years ago at a 
Conference of Presiding Officers that there 
should be a forum where tlie Members of the 
vanous State Legislatures and Parliament 
may meet together and discuss freely ques 


lions of policies of llicir States with rcCcrc 
nee to m ittcrs of common interest such as 
Education, Public Health, Internal Trade 
and Commerce, 1 ood and 'Vgnculturc, I^al 
Self Goveinment, etc, so as to help each 
other III the moulding of such policies and 
in eiohing a common or uniform point of 
\iew 111 respect of such questions and to 
adiaiice national unity b> affording opportu 
iitiies of personal contact The question of 
forming such an \ssociation was discussed 
formally anti informall) at scseral succcssne 
( onferenccs of the Presiding Officers and bj 
the Presiding Ofhrcis with the members of 
then legislatuics The scheme has been 
appioted in principle b> the Indian Par 
liameiuar) Gioiip and the \anous State 
I egislatures and is now lU the process of 
iiiipleincntation draft constituuon is 

also under prepiraiion for the said \s 50 cia 
tion BroadK speaking rcprcsciitatiics of 
State Legislatures and Parliament will meet 
once a \car and discuss matieis of common 
inicicst which will be set out in advance 
The Conference will be held in different 
Stales from >ear to )eai All this is design 
cd to ensure that the fundamental unity of 
the coiinti^ is achieved by providing oppoi 
tunity for contacts between members of legis 
laiures who are the highest organs of 
administration in tlic country This will 
also enable them to know at first hand the 
problems confroiiting the vanous parts of 
the country and to bring to beai upon such 
problems their experience so tliat tlicre is 
complete interchange of thought and ideas 
among the legislators from the vanous cons 
tituent paits of the Union 

Parhamentmy Dclcgattons 

Whenever delegations return from foreign 
countries they make reports on their impres 
sions and experiences and such reports are 
published under the auspices of tlie Group 
Each individual member of a delegation is 
encouraged to write Ins own impressions so 
that one who reads the report may form his 
own conclusions and may in tins way get to 
know various aspects of the life in such 
foreign countries These reports are valu 
able as contemporary records They arc 
not generally made public or put on sale in 
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order to etiable members o£ delegations to 
express their vietvs freely, but are circulated 
to members of the Group and are available 
for study to othei Members of Parliament 
who are not members of the Group The 
reports are primarily intended to give a 
background of the country visited and tlie 
information so gathered by the members 
proves helpful in assessing the progress made 
by the countries in the various walks of life 

The Group also sends delegations to the 
annual conferences of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union which are held from year to year 
in the capitals of the various countries of the 
world 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union is an 
association of Parliamentary Groups consti- 
tuted within the various national Parlia- 
ments for the purpose of pioraoting personal 
contacts between the members of different 
Parliaments The idea of such a Union first 
took shape at a preliminary meeting organis 
ed in Pans in 1888 by William Randolph 
Cramer, a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment and Frederic Passy, a Deputy of the 
French Chamber As a result of their 
efforts, the first Inter Parliamentary Con 
ference was held in Pans on June 30, 1889 
with members of nine Parliaments (France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, 
Itely, Liberia, Spam and the United States) 
taking part in it Since then, the Union has 
gradually grown in strength and activities 
and includes at present 46 national Pailia- 
mentary Groups They include all the big 
and small countries of the world Among 
the members of the Union are USA, 
Argentina, Austria, Albania, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netlierlands, Nonvay, Pakistan, Philhpmes, 
Poland, Rumania, Spam, Sudan, Sweden, 
Sivitzerland, Syria, Czechoslovakia, Thai 
land, Turkey, USSR, Yugoslavia, Austra- 
lia and Laos 


The Union has so far oi'ganised 45 don- 
ferences, the last one havmg been held at 
Bangkok in November 1956 

Aims and Objects 

The aim of the Union is to promote 
personal contacts between members of all 
Parliaments, constituted into Nauonal 
Groups, and to unite them m common action 
to secure and maintain the full participa- 
tion of their respective States m the firm 
establishment and development of democra- 
tic institutions and in the advancement of the 
work of international peace and co operation, 
particularly by means of a universal organi- 
sation of nations The Union also studies 
and seeks solutions to all questions of an 
international character suitable for settle- 
ment by parliamentary action and makes 
suggestions for the development of parlia- 
mentary institutions with a view to improv- 
ing the ivorkmg of those institutions and 
increasing their prestige 

Constitution 

The Union is directed by an Inter Parlia- 
mentary Council Each National Group is 
represented on die Council by two delegates 
The Council elects its President for a period 
of three years ivhich may be extended for a 
further period of two years The election 
takes place at the time of the annual con- 
ference 

Functions and Activities 

The functions of the Council are to 
summon the annual conference, fix its agen- 
da, institute Study Committees, propose the 
President and Vice President of the Con- 
ference and Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, select the venue of the Conference, 
appoint die Secretary-General of the Union, 
fix the amount of the annual budget, and to 
take all steps necessary for the realisation of 
the aims of the Union 

The administrative organ of the Union is 
the Executive Committee ivhich exercises 
powers delegated to it by the Council m 
accordance with the statutes The Com- 
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mittec IS composed of nine members belong 
ing to different Groups The President of 
the Council is the cx-ofTicio member and 
President of the Executive Committee The 
other eight members are elected by the Con 
ference from among the members of the 
Council, consideration being given to the 
contribution made to the vvoih of the Union 
by the candidate and his Group and to secur- 
ing a fair geographical distribution Mem 
bers of the Committee aic elected for a teiin 
of four years and aic not eligible for re 
election for the ne\i tuo years but aic 
replaced by Members belonging to other 
Groups 

The Cential Office of the Union is called 
the Intel Parliamentai7 bureau, nhich is 
located at Geneva It is directed by a paid 
Secretary General who is appointed the 
Inter Parliamentary Council Under the 
directions of the Executive Comniittce, the 
Bureau executes the decisions taken by a 
Conference oi the Council The Inter 
Parliamentary Bureau corresponds with the 
Groups, brings out publications and reports 
and also prepares the preliminar) memo 
randa on the questions to be studied by the 
Union 


Conferences 

The Union holds Conferences once a year, 
as a general rule, its meetings being held in 
the capitals of various countries where the 
Parliament building of the inviting country 
is always placed at its disposal The Inter 
Parliamentary Group of the country, in 
which the Conference is to meet, is respon 
sible for the organisation of the meeting 

The size of the delegation to the Confer- 
ence as fixed by the Statutes is related to the 
size of the country in terms of its population 
from which each Group comes and to the 
size of the Group itself The Inter Parlia- 
mentary Conferences are thus a true reflec- 
tion of Parliamentary opinion as represent- 
ed by the Groups of the Union Votes at 
the Conferences are allotted on a mixed 
basis, the chief factor being population 

Every session of die Confernce opens with 
a general debate on the basis of the Report 


submitted by the Secretary General in the 
name of the Council A part of the Report 
bears upon the general political situation of 
tfic world 


S/t/d) (jommttlccs 

The resolutions submitted to these Con 
fcrtnccs arc drawn up by Standing Study 
Committees on which every (rroup has one 
repiescntativc There are at present seven 
Standing Cotnimttees, each dealing rcspcc 
tively with (a) political and organisational 
maiters, (b) juridical questions, (c) economic 
and financial subjects, (d) Non self Govern 
ing Territories and ethnical cjucsiions, (e) 
reduction of armaments, (f) social and 
humanitarian cjucstions and (g) intellectual 
relations 

As a rule a siilxominittec is first set up to 
study any question which has been chosen 
for discussion at a Conference and to prepare 
a preliminary draft resolution This is then 
examined m details by the full Committee 
to which the question more particularly con 
corns at a special Study Session Once 
agreement has been reached on the wording 
of the proposed resolutions, they arc presen 
ted to the Council for approval and rappor- 
leuTS arc then appointed to bnng tliem 
together with a report to the full Confer- 
ence All these documents arc pnnted in a 
special publication known as the ‘Prchmi 
nary Documents' This procedure enables 
the plenary session of the Union to discuss 
carefully prepared proposals which, if adopt 
cd, may fairly claim to be the well considered 
opinion of a representative parliamentary 
body 

Council and Study Committee Meetings 

Meetings of the Council and Study Com 
mittecs are held in spring, i c , nearly six 
months prior to tlie annual conference 
These meetings are also held in the capital 
or other selected place of tlie country w Inch 
may extend an invitation for the purpose 
Such meetings are miniature conferences and 
representatives in smaller numbers of almost 
all countries are present The Study Com 
mittees are useful instruments for collecting 
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facts, gathering difiEerent points of vieiv and 
embodying agreements in appropriate langu- 
age These are more or less business meet 
mgs but members take opportumty in infor- 
mal gatherings, receptions and private meet- 
ings to discuss current affairs and to keep 
themselves informed of the events as they arc 
developing in various parts of the world 

Those who have attended conferences or 
meetings of Council and Study Committees 
have stressed their importance to their own 
countries The atmosphere is one of equali- 
ty, cordiality and respect for each other's 
views and countries Since the Inter Parlia- 
mentary Union IS not charged with any 
executive responsibility nor are delegations 
sponsored by Governments, no tensions of 
any serious nature, such as are noticeable in 
UNO, are visible here The members 
develop a certain brotherhood and uncon 
sciously feel that they belong to tlie same 
family even tliough they may be of different 
nationalities There is exchange of much 
courtesy and mutual regard among the 
members of the various delegations and 
usually some good friendships at a personal 
level are forged 

Special features 

A special featuic of the tvorking of die 
Inter Parliamentary Union is that delega- 
tions are not bound by Government instruc 
tions The delegations are composed of 
Members from the various Paities or Groups 
in National Parliaments and thus botli Gov 
cinment and Opposition Members from 
various countiies are represented at the Con 
fercnce Each delegate is entitled to offer 
his own vieivs on any matter before the Con- 
ference and die same delegation may present 
Uvo or three points of vieiv Even at the 
time of toting, members arc at liberty to 
vote as they like and they are not bound by 
any official instructions 

Muong non Goteinmental international 
oiganisations, the Inter Parliamentary Union 
holds a posiuon of unique importance Of 
all unofficial organisations it stands closest to 
the Goternment and is able to press with 
immediate effect for the ratification and 


application of mternational conventions 
and, in general, it exerts direct influence on 
Government policy in matters touching the 
relations between States 

Each National Group keeps its Parliament 
informed of the resolutions adopted at die 
Conference of the Inter Parliamentary 
Union ivhicli call for parliamentary or Gov- 
ernmental acaon and also reports to die 
Office of the Union as to the action taken 
thereon 

India and the Inter Parliamentari 
Union 

Indian Parliamentary Group Jias been 
sending delegations to the annual Conferen- 
ces of the Inter Parliamentary Union since 
1949 As India had not become formally a 
member of the Union, a formal delegation 
was not sent to the Conference in 1948 Only 
two observers. Dr B V Keskar and Shri 
R R Diwakar, were sent Formal delega- 
tions have been sent since 1949 to the Con- 
ference held at Stockholm (1949), Dublin 
(1950), Istanbul (1951), Berne (1952), Wash- 
ington (1953), Vienna (1954), Helsinki (1955) 
and Bangkok (1956) Since last year,, the 
Indian Group has been sending delegates to 
the Council meetings and Study Commit- 
tees also 

Soon after the Indian Group joined the 
Inter Parliamentary Union, the annual Con 
ference which met in Stockliolm in 1949 
elected Shn Mohan Lai Gautam as a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Union This w-as a fitting tribute to India 
as being an important country in Asia After 
Shri Gautam ceased to be a Member of 
Parliament aftei the General Elections in 
1952 his place on the Executive Committee 
was filled by the nomination of Shn A C 
Guha who continued to be a member of the 
Execuuve Committee till 1953 

At the invitation of die Indian Parha- 
mcntaiy’ Group, the 101st session of die 
Execuuve Committee of the Inter Parlia 
mentary Union was held in New Delhi in 
December, 1955 In die history of die 
Union it ■was die first time diat meetmgs 
of the Execuuve Committee were held in 
Asia The meetings of the Executive 
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Committee were nttended by representa 
tivcs o[ National Gioups of Ceylon, 
Finland, Iraq, Italy, Switzerland, 1 Ini 
land and the USSR who aie mem 
bers of the Executive Committee Lord 
Stansgate, tvlio is the President of the 
Executive Committee as ivell as the Council 
of Inter Parliamentary Union presided at 
these meetings The meetings of the Exc 
cuave Committee ivcre preceded by 
informal discussions for two days betiseen 
the representatives of tlie Asian Groups and 
the Inter Parliamentary Bureau Delegates 
of five National Groups namely, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Thailand 
participated in die discussions The purpose 
of these informal consultations ivas to con 
sider the means of increasing Inter Parlia 
mentary cooperation in Asia In pursuance 
of the opmion expressed at the informal 
meeting of the Asian Group, Dr H N 
Kunzru, Leader of the Indian Parlia 
mentary Conference at Bangkok advocat 
ed at die meeting of Political and 
Organisational Committee the holding of 
Asian African Regional Conferences under 
die auspices of the Inter Parliamentary 
Union The matter ivas referred to the 
Executive Committee of die Inter Parlia 
mentary Union The Executive Committee 
considered the request submitted to the 
Political Committee by Dr Kunzru and 
warmly welcomed the desire expressed bv 
the National Asian Group to make it better 
known in their region and to strengthen 
their national link The question avail now 
be considered by die Inter Parliamentary 
Council at their next meeting m April, 
1957 ^ 

At die meeting of the Economic and 
Financial Committee held at Bangkok die 
Indian delegate Shn B C Ghosh, Member 
of Parliament, suggested the inclusion of 
Techniques in problems of planning in 
underdeveloped countnes” in die agenda of 
the Committee for consideration at its next 
meeting The suggestion was accepted by 
the Committee and the subject has been 
included in the agenda The Executive 
Committee of the Inter Parliamentary 
Union decided at Bangkok to establish a 


Sub Committee of five mcmbcis to give 
pichminaiy consideration to the problem of 
stabilisation of piinary products Tiic Sub 
Committee will meet in 'kpnl, 1957 and 
the Indian C.roup has been invited to send 
i member to sit on the Sub Committee 

<\t Dubrovnik meetings in 1955 Shn 
Rnglitinminh moved on behalf of the Indian 
and Sudanese Groups the following rcsolu 
lion which was adopted by tlic Committee 
on 7th Apnl, 1956— 

"File XLVih Inter Parliamentary 
Confeience, 

Believing that self government is die 
inalienable nghl of all peoples. 

Noting that a power may consider that 
a tenitory administered by it is not yet 
leady for self government, and that a 
transitional period is desirable. 

Recommends that, failing direct agree 
ment, die question of eligibility for self 
government should be submitted to the 
United Nations, 

Further recommends that, in cases 
whcie the United Nations considers that 
a people is not yet ready for self gov cm 
ment, it should lecomincnd die penod of 
lime and advise on the manner in which 
the people concerned shall be made ready 
therefor, and that the administenng 
power, pending the aiuainmcnt of self 
govcniment, should report from time to 
ume to the United Nations on the prog- 
icss made towards this end" 

India has dius taken considerable 
interest in the afraiix of die Inter Parlia- 
mentary Union from die very begging of 
Its membership of the Union 

Commonwealth Parliamentarv zVssocia- 

IION 

The Commonweath Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation as Its name implies is an oiganisa- 
tion composed of Branches formed in die 
legislatures of various Commonwealdi 
countries It consists of mam Branches 
formed in die National Parliaments of 
independent member countries of the 
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Commomvcaltli, State and Provincial 
Branches fonned m State or Provincial 
Legislatures ivithin membei countries of 
the Commonivealtli, auxiliary Branches 
formed in Legislatures of countries under 
responsible government but ivhich are not 
fully selfgoveinmg and affiliated Branches 
formed in Legislatures of any other parts of 
the Commomvtaldi under responsible or 
representative Government 

Aims and Objects 

The aim of the Association is to promote 
understanding and co operation for common 
purposes between those engaged in die 
Parhamentaiy Government of the countries 
of the Commonwealth by the establish- 
ment of machmer}' foi the exchange of 
information and of individual visits and to 
piomote understanding and co operation by 
similar means betrveen drose Membeis and 
the Members of Legislatuies outside the 
Commonivealih having close political and 
Parliamentary association with them 

The Commonwealth Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation began m 1911 It ongmated m a 
suggestion made by Mr L S Amery in 1911 
in connection with the Coronation of King 
George V He proposed that ‘His 
Majesty’s faithful Commons from each part 
of the Empire should, by delegations of 
iheir members, be present at the Corona 
tioir and it was, when these delegations 
assembled in London, that the Association 
(then the Empire Parhamentaiy Associa- 
tion) rvas bom 

Confeiencc held 

Before the wai trvo important Confer- 
ences were held in 1935 and 1937 At 
these two Conferences, matters relating to 
foreign affairs, defence, shipping, communi- 
cations, trade, finance, agriculture, migration 
and parliamentar)' government rveie discus 
sed They A\eie attended by members of 
Legislatures from the \aiious parts of the 
Commonrv ealdi (including India) numbei- 
ing 152 m 1935 and 195 m 1037 


At the Conferences held smee the Second 
World War in London in 1948, in 
Wellmgton (Nerv Zealand) in 1950, m 
Ottarva in 1952 and m Nairobi in 1954 
similar general subjects rvere discussed, 
though the subject of ‘Delegated Legisla- 
tion’ ivas an additional subject at the last 
Conference and at the Conference to be 
held m New Delhi tins yeai it is intended 
to discuss the problem of under de\ eloped 
countries in the CommonwealtJi and tlie 
role of English language m the Common 
u ealth 


General Council 

Since the General Council was established 
It has been the aim to hold these Confer 
ences every tivo years 

The ivork involved m tlie Associauon’s 
activities, fomierly undertaken by the 
United Kingdom Branch, rvas felt after the 
Second World War to be properly the affair 
of tlie rvhole Association, and consatutional 
changes in tlie Commonrvealth also suggested 
the need foi some central oi-ganisation to 
act as a liaison body 

At tlie Coiiimonwealtli Parliamentary 
Confeience m October 1948, it was agreed 
that a General Council should be fonned 
and that the name of the organisauon 
should be changed from the “Empire 
Parliamentary Association to “Common- 
r\ ealth Parliamentary Association’ 

The headquaitcis of the Council are m 
London This Office provides a centre for 
the issue of publications, the oiganization 
of Conferences, and for research and infor- 
mation on current Commomvealtli affairs 
foi the members of all Branches 

Facilities and Privileges Available to Mem- 
beis of Commonwealth Parhamentaiy 

Association 

The Association provides for its individual 
members the following specific facilities 

(a) Inhoduction and Hospitality A 
Branch, Affiliated Branch or Assoaated 
Group uses its best endeavours to provide 
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introductions and hospitality for visiting 
membeis fiom otlici Coramoinscaltli 
countries The Secrctaiy of the Association 
in any countr)’ has to be notified of die 
intended visit of a member b) Uie Sccrc 
lary of the member’s Bi-nnch of the Associa 
tion, and steps are taken to arrange for him 
a cordial leception and pioiide him isith 
pcisonal intiodurtions , if so desired 

(b) Tiavcl 1 acthlia The Association 
secures special terms foi its members ishen 
\isiting those countiies nheie Branches exist 
liavel concessions foi visiting members of 
the Association, ranging fiom free transpor 
tation for a mcmbei, Iiis uife and familj 
to a half rate on the railnajs of the countr) 
visited, are pioiidcd by the Branches 

(c) Pailmxnetitaxy Piivilcga Members 
visiting any countr) in nhicli a Bi-aiich, 
Afiiliated Branch oi Associated Group 
exists, receive prefeiential treaunent in 
tlie matter of access to the Galleries, Lobbies, 
Dining and Smoking Rooms of the Legis 
latuie of tliat country foi the purpose of 
hearing debates and meeting other Members 
of the Association 

(d) Special Injoimation The Secretai') 
General and Secrctaiics of tlic Branches 
endeavour to provide special information 
on any subject isincli Members may vsish 
to investigate 

(e) Genual Facililtes foi intcicourse 
The maebvnery of the Association can, in 
general, be utilised to enable Parliamenta 
nans of the countries concerned to excliangc 
visits, either individually or collecuvely, 
with facility and to obtain the fullest mfor- 
mation possible on matters of common 
interest 

(f) Publications A free regular supply 
of information is contamed in the three 
quarterly publications of tlie AssociaUon, 
the “Journal of the Parliaments of die 
Commonwealth”, the “Report on Foreign 
Affairs’ , and the “Summary of Congres 
sional Proceedings, USA” The “Journal” 
gives in summarised form the debates, 
dunng the previous diree months, m the 
I'arious Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
on any matters likely to be of particulai 


interest to Members 7 lie “Report on 
foreign Affairs” provides an expert com 
mentary on the affairs of the vanous 
(onnlriLS concerned, regarding ibc main 
events and tendencies in those countnes 
‘ The Summar) of Congressional Proceed 
mgs ’, IS Its name implies, is a digest of the 
debates in the Congress of the United States 
which have special interest for the Common 
wealth Reccntl) airaiigcmerits have been 
made to meet tlie time lag in tlie distnbu 
linn of (he Rtpoii on Foreign Affairs’ b) 
issuing a montlii) “Caiinmentar) on Foreign 
Affans whicli is sent b) airmail to those 
desiring to receive it Fins leeps Members 
vvho ate spcciall) stud) mg foreign affairs 
up to date between issues of the quarterly 
Reports 

In iddiiion to the ibove publications, the 
General Council of the Commonwealth 
Pailiamentar) Association supplies to every 
Blanch adequate number of copies of the 
publications of the Commonwealth Econo 
inic Committee which is an official oiganisa 
tion fonned b) the Commonwealdi 
Govcinments in 1925 The memoranda 
and reviews prepared b) the Committee’s 
Intelligence Branch on "Commonwealth 
Trade arc particulai 1) valuable Anodier 
outstanding publication is die “Commodity 
'icrics ’ of seven volumes which is also issued 
innually The) present in convenient form 
up to date summaries of world production, 
international trade and consumption regard 
mg a group of allied commodities, wadi 
icference to the Commonwealdi countnes 

Con f Cl dices 

Conferences and Delegations An import- 
ant activity of die Assoaation is the 
organisation of Commonwealth Parlia 
mentary Conferences which take place 
every two years These Conferences are 
attended by delegates from every Brandi, 
meeting at one of die Commonwealth 
capitals, as the guests of the Branch there, 
the inviting Branch being also responsible 
for the overseas transport of all delegates 
It IS possible, when occasion offers, for 
more than one Branch to join together as 
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joint hosts I'oi tlic ensuing ConEerence 
u’hicli IS scheduled to be held in New 
Delhi in December this year, India and 
Ceylon have joined as hosts in inviting this 
Conference Talks are afoot to ascertain 
uhetliei Pakistan will also join as a joint 
host with India and Ceylon 

Regional Conferences aie also held by the 
Branches which are in close proximity and 
have special interest in common These 
have taken place in \ustralia, the West 
Indies, Singapore and die Federation of 
Malaya Delegations aie ako organised from 
one Branch to anodier thus enabling parha 
mentarians in one part of the Commoms'ealdi 
to acquire knowledge at first hand of some 
odier parts Generally speaking, die enter- 
tainment of these delegations is undertaken 
by the inviung Branch ivith the support of 
the Government in the country visited and 
in any case die delegates themselves are not 
asked to defray any expenses on travelling 
or accommodation 

Place of Association in the Common- 
wealth The work of the Association has 
been summarised in one of its publications 
as folloivs ‘In all the years of its existence 
die Association claims credit for no specific 
constitutional change, no fai i caching legis 
lame enactment, not even so much as a 
lesounding resolution, yet it has played a 
genuine and valuable part in the develop 
ment of ideas about and within die 
Commonw’calth It is indeed something 
more than the incie woids A.n \ssociation 
of the Parliaments of the Commonivealth’ 
can imply Through the facilities it offers, 
the various legislators can obtain the neces- 
sary knoivledge and understanding of each 
other and of each other’s problems wnthout 
w'hich no common approach is possible 
They can confer frankly as ivith members 
of the same family and take back ivith them 
to their own lands the fruits of experience 
they have gathered which, in the course of 
their normal parliamentary duties, they can 
distribute among their colleagues and 
constituents By these means throughout 
the entire Commomvealth a certain common 
background of thought and opinion can 
be created, which at times of international 


crisis may be reflected in a readiness for 
common action” 

India wd tiil Commonwealch Pariia- 
MENTAR\ Association 

Delegations fiom the Indian Branch of 
the Association have participated in the 
Commonwealth Pailiamentary Conferences 
held in London (1948) , Wellington (1950) . 
Ottawa (1952) and the repiesentatives of 
the Indian Bianch of the General Council 
have taken an active pait in the annua’ 
Council meetings held in New Zealand, 
Ceylon, Canada, England and Jamaica 

State Blanches of the Association have 
been formed in the Legislatures of six 
Indian States, namely. West Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh They are autonomous 
Branches and deal direct with the General 
Council of the Association Like tlie mam 
Branch, tliey send delegates to the annual 
Conferences and to the meetings of tlie 
Council So fai, only West Bengal has sent 
delegates, as other State Branches have 
come into existence only recently 

A. fcatuic of lilt w’oiking of the Common 
wealth Parhanientai 7 Association is that no 
lesolutions are framed or moved, nor anv 
decisions taken A subject is put down for 
discussion and membeis express their views 
The consensus of opinion can be gathered 
only by going ihiougli the recoid of pro 
ceedings and not by any caiefully worded 
conclusions drawn by the Conference itself 
This IS in keeping with the pattern of 
Commonwealth relations that no decision 
should be formed but only opinions 
gathered There are thus no Study Com 
mittees oi any clear cut decisions of the 
Association for consideration or ratification 
by the lespective Governments 

Another feature of the working of the 
Association is that at the time of the Confer- 
ences, the host country or host countries 
arrange tours lasting for nearly four or five 
weel s for all the pai ticipating delegates, 
numbeiing ovei 100, before and after the 
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Conference The delegates aic taken lound, 
at the expense of Uie host (oiintry and 
shown all the important places and aspects 
of life— cultural, social, historical and 
modem These tours provide aarious 
opportunities of contacts bettsten tlic 
^^cmbers of \arious Parliaments and tins 
naturally enables them to hate a full all 
loiind discussion of impoitant problems of 
common concern i\ith people holding res 
ponsiblc political positions in their 


lespeetne (oiinincs \VIiile all this enables 
the delegates free of an) cost to themsehes, 
to stud) and sec all that a roiintr) has to 
offer, the uniting roiinti) has this satisfac 
lion that Mich eminent people is ill cany 
impressions of their roiintr) and act as us 
iinbassadois of goodv ill and friendship 
towards the people of other countries L' 
pcrience of the past Conferences ha^. 
ibtindantl) sliown that ui) money thus 
spent IS ampH icpaid 
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Process of Legislation in Parliament 

by 

N G Nandi 

Deputy Secretary, Loh Sablia Secielauat 


The dictionary meaning of the ivord 
Parliament is a meeting for deliberation It 
IS derned from the tvoid "parley ’ meamng 
to speak so that Parliament is a place for 
reasoned discussion 

Our Parliament like its countei parts in 
othei countries is the Supreme Legislature 
of tlie country It consists of die President 
and the two Houses known respectively as 
Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha Lok Sabha is 
the House to ivhich the Council of Mmisters 
is responsible under the Constitution It 
grants money for running the administration 
of the country and is a very effective instru- 
ment foi controlling tlie Cabinet It 
criticises the action of the executive Govern 
ment by means of questions and discussions 
and can dismiss the Cabinet by passing a 
vote of no confidence The supremacy of 
this House IS thus unquestioned to a large 
extent 

The most impoitant function of Parlia 
ment is to make laws The subjects on 
nhich Parliament can legislate have been 
laid doivm in the Constitution Parliament 
IS sovereign in the sphere of Legislation on 
the Union subjects The scheme of our 
Constitution being fedeial, the States e\ei 
CISC autonomous pois'ers in the spheie of 
llie State List IVhere there is overlapping 
of a mattei as between the Union, State or 
Concurrent Lists, Parliament has the over 
iiding power 

Hoi\ is legislation initiated in India A 
Bill, which IS the draft oL a legislative 
jiroposal, can be introduced either by a 
iMinistei or by a private member In the 
fonner case, it is knoim as a Government 
Bill and in die latter case it is known as a 
Piivate Membei’s Bill 


In India there is nodiing like a private 
Bill in the sense in tvhich it is used in the 
British House of Commons A private Bill 
in United Kingdom is a Bill intended for 
tlie particular interest or benefit of a person 
oi peisons and as such can be distinguished 
from measures of public policy The pro 
cedure for dealing ivith them m die House 
of Commons is entirely different from that 
lelating to public Bills In 1911, a Bill ivas 
passed in the Central Legislature in India 
in order to grant a Baronetcy on Sir Cotvasji 
Jehangii That Bill could be treated as a 
piivate Bill if we had any such category of 
Bills m India 

A Bill after it has passed through its 
various stages and received the Presidents 
assent becomes an Act of Parliament It 
consists of several parts For convenience 
of citation, every Bill has a Short Title 
which IS prmted at the head of the Bill and 
It IS also set out in the first clause of the 
Bill 

In U K hoiecvei, the Shoit Title is con- 
tained m die last clause In the case of the 
Constitution, we have followed the British 
model Article 393 of the Constitution 
contains the Slioit Title, tollow'ed by two 
othei articles containing provisions relating 
to commencement and repeals 

Ihen theic is the Long Title which sets 
out in geneial terms the purposes of a BiU 
and IS subject to amendment if any amend- 
ment adopted by the House makes it 
necessarj' 

Theie is also a Preamble to a Bill which 
states the reasons and die intended effects 
of the proposed legislation But a Bill now'- 
adays generally dispenses widi a Preamble 
as the pill pose is generally senod by the 
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explanatory Statement of Objects and 
Reasons which accompanies a Bill 

There is the Enacting Formula which is 
a short paragraph preceding the piovisions 
of a Bill The enacting formula reads as 
‘Be It enacted by Parliament in such and 
such year of the Republic of India as 
follows ” 

Then come the vaiious clauses of the Bill 
which are seiially numbeied with a descrip 
tive title printed in the margin of each 
clause 'Where the clauses arc lengthy, they 
are divided into sub-clauses and the sub 
clauses aie fiirthci divided into parts and 
sub parts 

There may also be schedules containing 
matters of detail, dependent on the provi- 
sions of the BiU, which ate intotpotalcd at 
the end of the Bill, if necessary The 
schedules are as much a pait of the Bill as 
the clauses and have to be psssed by die 
House They are not like the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons 

Every Bill must be accompanied by a 
Statement of Objects and Reasons in order 
to explain the necessity for bringing fordi 
the Bill before the House, ivhich shall not, 
however, contain argument 

If diere are any clauses involving expendi- 
ture, there must be a Financial Memoran- 
dum attached to the Bill indicating how it 
IS proposed to meet that expenditure and 
whether it is recurring or nonrecurrmg 

A Bill involving proposals for the delega- 
tion of legislative poiver shall further be 
accompanied by a Memorandum explaming 
such proposals and drawing attention to 
dieir scope and staung whether they are of 
normal or exceptional charactei 

A Bill can only be introduced by a 
Member of the House As regards Mmis 
ters, our Consutution makes a distinction 
inasmuch as a Ministei can speak and func- 
tion m both the Houses although he can 
vote only m the House of which he is a 
niembec. A Minister can introduce a Bill 
in both the Houses of Parliament 

In the case of a Private Member’s Bill, 
diere is a period of one mondi’s notice But 


die Speaker in Ins distiction can reduce 
diis period if he is convinced about the 
necessity and urgency of the measure 

V Piivatc Mcnibci s Bill is examined, 
stiutinizcd and put in piopei shape by the 
I ok Sabha Secretariat 

Aftei a Bill has been introduced, it is 
published in the Official Gazette But a 
Bill even before introduction might, with 
the pel mission of the Speaker, be published 
in the Gizettc When the House is not in 
session and the Government want to obtain 
the opinion of the country on an important 
measure during the recess of die House, 
they make a request to die Speaker for 
jjievious publication of die Bill in the 
Gazette, and in suitable cases the Speaker 
^ivcs the permission 

Different stages oj the Bill 

A Bill, whether it is a Government Bill 
oi a Privaite Member’s Bill, has to go through 
vaiious stages Tlie first stage is the intro 
ducuon A Member has to ask for leave to 
introduce the Bill 11 leave is granted by 
the FIoiisc, tlie Bill is introduced Where a 
Bill has been publislied in the Gazette, no 
leave to introduce it is necessary, and the 
Bill is straiglitavvay introduced in the 
House This stage is known as the First 
Reading of the Bill 

111 England, any member may present a 
Bill, after giving foimal notice of his inten 
tion to do so At the proper time when 
the member is called by the Speaker, he 
brings to the Table of the House a 'Dummy 
Bill' containing die Title of the Bill, the 
member’s name and die names of his sup 
porters The Clerk at the Table reads out 
Title of the Bill and it is then supposed to 
have been read a first time The first read 
mg in the British House of Commons is thus 
a iiieie foimality 

A. foimal order is then made by die House 
of Commons for printing it and a day is 
fixed for its second reading Later when 
the question is proposed that the Bill 
be read a second time, an opportunity is 
affoided foi discussing its general principles 
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as distinguished from its details If the 
House approves tliese principles, the Bill is 
deemed to have been read a second time 

All Bills in the House of Commons have 
to pass tlirough the Committee stage after 
the Second Reading Every Bill must go to 
a Standing Committee and in important 
cases Bills are also referred to a Committee 
of tire Whole House A Committee of the 
’^Vhole House sits i\itliout the Speahei in 
the Chair The proceedings are conducted 
by a Chairman 

Next, there is tlic Repoit stage In the 
British House of Commons, Bills reported 
from a Committee are again considered in 
detail in the House At this stage the 
Speaker has the poiver of selecting amend 
ments ivhich enables him to disalloiv amend 
ments rshich have been fully considered in 
Committee 

Lastly, comes tlic Third Reading stage 
ivhich IS generally the same as it is here In 
the House of Commons, only verbal amend- 
ments can be made on tliird reading If 
material amendments are desired, the order 
for third reading must be discharged and 
the Bill must be recommitted 

In India, if a motion for leave to intro 
duce a Bill is opposed, the Speaker may, 
in his discreuon, allow a brief explanatory 
statement to be made by the member m 
charge and the member who opposes the 
motion Thereafter, vithout fuithcr debate 
he may put the question to the vote of the 
House A member can also laise a point 
at this stage that the Bill initiates legislation 
outside the legislative competence of the 
House 

In our case the Second Readmg consists 
of consideration of the Bill which can be 
divided into two stages The first stage con- 
sists of a general discussion of the Bill when 
the principle underlying the Bill is discus 
sed At this stage it is open (and not obli- 
gatory as in U K ) to the House to refer a 
Bill to a Select Committee of the House or 
a Jomt Committee of the Houses oi to 
circulate it for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon or straightaway take it into 
consideration 


The Select Committee considers the Bill 
clause by clause just as the House does 
Amendments can be moved to various 
clauses by members of the Select Commit- 
tee The Select Committee can also take evi- 
dence of associations, public bodies or experts 
who are interested in the measure After tlie 
Bill has been consideied by the Select Com 
inittee, a repoit is submitted to the House 
The report is signed by tire Chairman on be- 
half of the Committee Previously the report 
of a Select Committee used to be signed by 
all the Members of the Select Committee 

If a Bill IS circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon, such opinions are 
obtained dirough the agency of tire State 
Governments 

When a Bill has been circulated for eh 
citing opinion, the next motion must be a 
motion for reference to Select Committee It 
IS not permissible in such a case to move i 
motion for consideration of the Bill 

The second stage ot the Second Reading 
comes only after the Bill has been reported 
on by the Select Committee or when agreed 
to be taken up for consideration stiaight 
away without referring the Bill to a Select oi 
Joint Committee Tins stage consists of consi 
derauon of the Bill clause by clause Discus 
Sion takes place on each clause of the Bill 
and amendments to clauses are moved 
at this stage Each amendment and each 
clause are put to the vote of the House The 
amendments form part of the Bill if they 
are accepted by a majority of members 
present and voting After the clauses, 
schedules, enacting formula and short title 
of the Bill have been put to vote and dis 
posed of, the Second Reading is deemed to 
be over 

Thereaftei, the membei in charge can 
move for the Third Reading of the Bill 
At tins stage, debate is confined to the sub 
mission of arguments either in support of 
the Bill or its rejection, without referring 
to the details thereof furthei than is abso 
lutely necessary The House can discuss 
generally for or against the Bill and no 
amendment may be moved which is not 
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eitliei formal, veibal m constqucnual upon 
an amendment made after tiie Bill uas taken 
into considciation 

In passing an oidinai^ Bill a simple 
majority of members present and voting is 
necessary But in tlic case of a Bill to 
amend the Constitution a majority of the 
total membership of the House and a 
majoiiiy of not less than ti\o thuds of the 
members piescnt and voting is icquiicd 

\liei the Bill is passed it is sent to the 
other House and there also it is considered 
in the same manner as it is done in Lok 
Sabha When a Bill is passed by both 
Houses, the House that is last in possession 
ol the Bill obtains the assent ol the Picsi 
dent The President can assent or vs’ithold 
his assent to a Bill or he can icturn i BiP 
vsnth his recommendation If die Houses 
pass the Bill again uitli oi without the ic 
commendation made by the Piesidcnt, the 
Bill has to be assented to by him 

If a Bill passed by Lok Sabha is noi 
agreed to by Rajya Sabha and there is a 
deadlock, the President may call a joint 
sitting of the tivo Houses At a joint sitting 
the Speakei of Lok Sabha presides 

Money Bills 

So far as Money Bills are concerned, it 
IS the exclusive function of Lok Sabha to 
legislate Article 110 of the Constitution 
defines a Money Bill The Speaker is the 
final authority to declaie ivliethei a Bill is 
a Money Bill oi not The Speaker is not 
bound to consult anybody 

In regard to Money Bills the Rajya Sabha 
has got a very limited power, it can only 
delay the Money Bill by a fortnight It 
has got to leturn the Bill with or without 
any recommendation within fourteen days 
It IS open to Lok Sabha to accept or not to 
accept any of the recommendations of Rajya 
Sabha Even if Rajya Sabha does not return 
the Bill, It IS deemed to have been passed 
In the House of Commons also the procedure 
IS the same but there the period is one month 
instead of 14 days 


A Money Bill cannot he iiuioduccd in 
Lok Sabha without the rei omnicndation of 
the President 

\pui from Money Bills, there aie also 
leitaiii othci Bills which cannot be intro 
diicid or passed without the rcrommenda 
turn Ol preiious sanction of the President 
A Pill relating to the foiination of a new 
State Ol alteration of the boundary of a 
Suate requires the recommendation of the 
President \ 1 inanrial Bill i c a Bill con 
taming othci provisions besides dealing 
solely with taxation ind other mattcTs 
enumerated in Aiticlc 110(1) of the Cons 
titiition tannot he introduced without the 
iciommcndaiion of the Piesideni The re 
(oinniendation of tlie President is also 
letpined foi introducing a Bill affecting 
taxation in which States aie interested 

Iheie lie teitiin other Bills which, if 
cn''cifd and hi ought into ipeiation would 
invohc expenditure from the Consolidated 
rund of India Such Bills cannot be passed 
by cithci House of Parliament unless the 
President nas iccommcndcd to that House 
the considciation of the Bill 

It IS also not jicinnssiblc to introduce a 
Bill making provision for the language to 
be used m the Supreme ( oimt and in the 
High Coints and in Acts, Bills etc, during 
the period of fifteen ycais from the com 
mcnccincni of the Constitiilioii, without the 
previous sanction ol the Piesidcnt 

^VhIlc the pioecss of Lcgislaiion is 
genci-ally the same in its csson.ial feitures 
both in U K and in India, our Constitu- 
tion at the same time has made provisions 
to meet ceitain cxtraoidinary cueunistances 
oi situations 

Oidinances 

In the event of Parliament being nor m 
session, the President has been etnpoweied 
undei the Constitution to legislate bv Ordi 
nance, if he is satisfied that ciicumstances 
exist which render it necessaiy for him to 
take immediate action But an Ordinance 
thus promulgated, unless s>ithdrawn carliei 
by the Piesident, must be laid befoie Parlia 
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merit and shall cease to operate at the re 
assembly of Paihament The Ordinance 
shall, howevei, cease to have effect immedi- 
ately if It IS disapproved by both Houses of 
Parliament 

Thus, the President may enact by Ordi- 
nance ivhat Parliament might have enacted 
If an Ordinance, ivhich embodies ivholly or 
partly or -with modifications the provisions 
of a Bill pending before the House, is pro 
mulgated a statement evplatning the ciicum- 


stances which necessitated immediate legis- 
lation by Ordinance is required to be laid 
on tlie Table at the commencement of the 
session folloiving tlie promulgation of tlie 
Ordinance Such a statement is also re- 
quired whenever a Bill seeking to replace 
an Ordinance ivith or witliout modification 
IS introduced in the House 

This, in short, is the story of laiv making 
in practice in our Parliament 
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Committee on Subordinate Legislation 

by 

N N Mallya 

Deputy Secielmy, Lok SabJui Scoelanal 


0 N E of the least publicised, nevertheless, 
one of the most important committees of 
the Lok Sabha is the Committee on Sub 
oidinate Legislation The deliberations 
of this modest body have not as yet receiv 
ed then due shaie of recognition, not to 
speak of piaise, by the public This is 
paitly because most people are faintly aware 
of what subordinate legislation means 
Subordinate Legislation, also called Dele 
gated Legislation, refers to that large body 
of rules, legulations and bye laws being 
constantly fiamed by the Executive undei 
poweis delegated to it m this behalf by the 
principal oi parent Acts passed by the 
Legislature These rules legulate the con 
duct of governmental opeiations m the en- 
foi cement or implementation of the princi- 
ples and the policy enunciated in an Act 
by Parliament These rules though fram 
ed by the Executue are framed under the 
authority delegated to it by Parliament 
They have, therefore, the force of law and 
the same binding force as any provision of 
the principal enactment 

As in other countries of the world so in 
India, Subordinate Legislation is on the in 
crease, is necessary and inevitable A Parlia- 
ment has pledged itself to the noble ideals 
set out in the Preamble to the Constitution 
has perforce to embark on legislation over a 

1 ery extensii'e field of human activity Plans, 
programmes, controls and service — economic, 
political and social, nationalisation etc , all 
necessitate the enactment of elaborate laws 
Their enactment in every detail is every time 
consuming Even if Parliament sat for tivelve 
months in the year, it would be difficult if 
not impossible for them to debate on every 
pronsion of these laivs So Parliament does 
not attempt to do more than lay doivn the 


broad piinciplcs of any legislation on hand 
It IS content to leave the formal and pro 
ceduial details to the Executive— to regulate 
by means of lules framed under these Acts 
But It IS not merely the pressuie on Parha- 
mcntaiy time that has led to tlie extensive 
growth of this subsidiary form of law in re 
cent years Law' making is becoming day 
by day a veiy complicated and at times a 
veiy technical mattei It is impossible in 
certain cases w'hile flaming the bill to fore 
sec whether conditions w'lll or will not 
change in a manner that will necessitate a 
rapid levision of certain provisions It is 
advantageous in such circumstances for Par 
hament to allow the Executn e the pow'cr to 
amend or modify these piovisions without 
setting in motion the comparative slotv 
machiner> of legislation m Parliament 
Rules have this great advantage of flexibility, 
ovei tne patent Act, m tliat they can be 
changed quiclly to suit expeiience Delegat- 
ed Legislation, therefoie, is inevitable at the 
piesent time It has come to stay and is 
now' recognised by the Executive, the legis 
latv*re and the judiciary as a subsidiaiy mode 
of making laivs 

The piincipal pioblem of suboidinate 
legislation, however is not ivhether it is 
necessaiy but how this process can be recon- 
ciled w'lth democratic consultation, scrutiny 
and control To entiust lawmaking to the 
Executive, no matter hoiv convenient, is not 
democratic by any means, neither is it al- 
ways safe It IS not safe, not because Mims 
teis and Civil Seivants are irresponsible or 
cannot be trusted in such matters Minis- 
ters and Civil Servants ivork for the good of 
the country as much as the Members of 
Parliament themselves They can be trust- 
ed not to put any illconsidered or dubious 
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rule"; Ijcfftic uic piihlit ^\h^ tlicii is sub 
oulumc k'Msl lUon not si[t 1 in. icison is 
tint the IS inthiud in (tunii rn 

cinnsiinccs to oc n ndniiiirtt uul con 
\cnscnrc ind jnib n nitticst ns soitn tlunc; 
more inipnitmi lii in ilu imlnidmi or Ins 
ficcdoni In t’u pu'tiss i ink m ') pis 
sont itiCiUiun to !i ircKinp' cui<c(l to him or 
to ms mfnnaimtnt of Ins fucclom 
I iinhci tiuu IS such 1 ihiii" nlkcl ofiirnl 
?til ninri) in ns inxictr to idntsi desn 
iblc icsults mis emrt t ink ssinrii mis 
thtou in nm(.''sonihIc Iniukn on tiu riti/tn 
ui mis nt's^ linn fTist injustirc It is for 
this icison tiun thit r’lhi’ntni is the ens 
tndnn of the indits md hhtitics of the 
citi/f’ii roniiok iiui <rnitinisf‘s these rules 

!’r) urmftUni', Co.,tjnl o m Drlt iii'tcd 
I rcidr'iou 

Hov dots FirhimeiU e\etn'( tins sent 
tins ind control' Piilnnunt nn isscit n 
self It ms one of the folio in^, stit;cs — 

fat ttlicn the pirent \rt le the Bill 
delc^itiri" lilt poners is order con<idcn 
tioii of the Home s luii the scope ind 
clnnetcr these rules is ell ns its pm 
pose can be debited p'Cfisels defined ind 
ii limed 

fb; or nben tin inks tliemselses ire 
proposed It mas spcrifs tint tlic> sinll be 
hid m dnft foim foi Pirbimem to ip 
proseoi inmnl them 

(e) or .'ftei tbes lie midc it nil) 
iitcmpt to resole or sirs b) subsequent 
k'^islatioii or qiustion tlicir propiict) or 
adeqines tIiion'’Ii the iintiimciq of Ones 
ftons in the I louse 

(d) nnd, ibose all, thronctl!' the mcdimii 
of 1 Comm tee that nill eser the sigilani 

\s ilrtad) st'.^d the LoK Sahlii has for the 
puiposc appointed i Committee called the 
CoiumiitCL nn Snbordimtc I cgishtion 

T he scope of the Committci' on Suhoidi 
nate Legislation Ins been defined in the 
Rules of Procedure of the House The 
Coinmiticc is a Cominittcc to scrutinize and 
conliol It cannot go into questions of 


policy bebind the lulcs It cm examine 
finU ilicir foiin and consiitiuioiial propriety 
<)i ilie imon^inieiicts oi bndships caused to 
public It tan ask for iii) mcmorindum 
fiom the Minisiiics cvplaining any lulc oi 
dnft befou them foi consideration It 
cm is} the Minisiiits to depute if ncccs 
sii) 1 represcmitisc to attend and cxpliin 
ins ink oi clear in^ doubt A.!! rules made 
iindei ill Ccntiil cmciments passed b) 
Pirlniiuin go up bcfoic the Committee for 
scrmins The Committee scrutinises the 
follossing aspects of ins lulc placed before 

It 

fi) sslicibci the rule is in accoid ssitli 
the gcnci il objects of the Constitution or 
the Set pursuant to sshich it is made, 

(b) ubctbci in> rule should appropn 
atels base been made in the parent Act, 
berime it concerns itself ssith some sub 
stint ISC preisision of Iis\ regarding sshicb 
Ihiliiinenl should base Ind on opporiuni 
IS to CNplCSS Its s its s 

(<) whether the iiilcs impose any tax 
wlmb sliouhl appioprntcl} base bad the 
ip])iOS il of the House 

ft!) wbcibtr an) of the iiilcs dircctl) or 
mthrertl^ Inse the effect of barring the 
lunsdirtion of the Courts, in a nnnncr 
tint SNOtild infiingt a persons right to get 
ms initttr in dispute between him and 
the Goscimnctu settled b) the oulimiq 
Coiiits of Hiw and the oidinitq pioccdurc 
of the lind 

(e) wbetber it giscs letrospcetisc effect 
to aip prosisions tliougb the parent Act 
Itself docs not expressly gisc any such 
jiouci, 

(f) silictbcr It nisolscs an) cxpcndituie 
from the Consolidated Pund of India oi 
the Public Res envies not contemplated in 
the paicnl Act, 

(g) sihctlici 111) unusual or uncxpcct 
ed use of posters confirmed by the Consti 
union or the Act pnisiiant to which it is 
made has been made, 

(11) and lastly, stlicthci there has been 
unjustifiable delay m the publication of 
the rules oi laying them before the House 
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The CommUtee on Suboidinate Lcgis 
laiion was set np in December, 195S 
There ivere at first, ten nicmbeis in the Com 
mittee and this numbei ivas subsequently 
raised to fifteen The Committee as well as 
its Chairman are appointed annually by the 
Speakei The recent practice in the Lok 
Sabha has been to chooose a member of the 
opposition as the Chairman of this Com 
mittec in ordei that the Committee may be 
free tiom any temptation to favour Govern 
ments side Its piescnt Clnirman is Slin 
N C Chattel jee, as eminent a junst as he 
IS a parliamentaiian The Committee has 
since Its inception held 21 sittings and con 
sidered in all 881 statutory rules and ordeis 
It has presented siv reports to the House 
The Committee is assisted by the Lok Sabha 
Secietariat in the discharge of its duties 

Regal ding the working of this Commit- 
tee since 1953 it could confidently be said 
that the atmosphere m this Committee 
has been exceedingly good In making 

Its recommendations, the Committee 

has always been guided by public 

interest The reports it has submitted arc 
agreed reports The members have applied 
themselves to the task ivith enthusiasm even 
though the work is of a laborious and plod 
ding nature and one that does not get any 
publicity The work being of a semi judicial 
nature, party interests have at no time been 
alloived to prevail The merits, and merits 
alone, of the rules have been tlie criterion in 
assessing then suitability There is little 
doubt that as time passes the prestige and 
the importance of this Committee will 
increase with the public It has already in 
creased ivith the Ministries of the Govern 
ment of India, and the Committee has had 
a salutary effect on administration The very 
awareness of a scrutiny had made the Minis 
tries more careful of the form and constitu 
tional propriety of the rules they propose 

Repoits of the Committee 

The reports of the Committee are m 
teresting reading Where attention has 
been draim to a rule the Committee has 
given reasoned criticism of the lale and 


mentioned even the comments of the Mini 
strics so that the House can judge for itself 
why the Committee has draisn its attention 
to it "I he icports reveal certain note- 
worthy contiibutions during the period 
The Committee has since its inception 
biought 222 cases of delay to the notice of 
the House Unpunctuality now appears to 
be on the decline with the Ministries 

The Committee on Subordinate Legisla 
tioii has many substantial contributions to 
Its Cl edit In the case of Delhi Transport 
Authority Rules, 1952 the Committee point 
ed out th.it the Chairman’s powers to over- 
lulc the views of the Chief Accounts Officer 
were contiary to Section 16(3) of the parent 
Act Itself In three other cases the Com- 
mittee pointed out that certain provasions 
which had been made in the rules were of a 
substantive nature and should have appro 
pi lately been made in the parent Act itself 
In one case where the executive had sub- 
delegated ns powers the Committee held that 
there has been an unexpected or unusual 
use of the lule making powders confirmed by 
the parent Act The Committee recom 
mended that even when the parent Act so 
piovidcd, sub delegation of autliority to an 
othei functionary should be witli adequate 
safeguaids Provisions in the rules ousting 
the juiisdiction of the Courts have also come 
m foi adverse comments by the Committee 
It pointed out in tw’o cases that such ousting 
of jurisdiction of Courts was undesirable 
and in both cases Government agreed to 
amend the parent Act at the earliest 
opportunity 

The Commitee has not been unmindful 
of hardships caused to the public by any 
rule The Central Excise Rule (Amend 
ment) 1944, for example, provided that the 
Collector could rei nt duty on goods lost or 
destroyed but not stolen The Committee 
recommended that stolen goods should also 
be covered by the provision and remission 
allowed on them In the Customs Duty 
Drawback Rules the Committee pointed out 
that there should be a reasonable period of 
notice before any scheme of drawback is 
revoked In another case the Committee 
recommended that all rules and orders of 
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cojiccin oi impoitnncc to iltc public should 
be published It the Ccntic and in the States 
md 5imu[taneousl\ translations m all 
regional languages published for benefit of 
the public It u.as sticssed that piess corn 
nuiniques explaining the general purport 
and clfeet of iiniioiiant inks should also be 
issued 

Tlie Coniiniitec lias not been unmindful 
of the fan and just tonditions of scrsice foi 
olficials In thiee cases u pointed out that 
all conditinns sjiould bi embodied in the 
puent \ct and not left to be prosided in 
rules Parliament should hast a chance to 
saj sshtthc! the\ aic reasonable and just 
In another case the Committee pointed out 
that Gosennntnt officials should not be 
alloued to contest Llections to local bodies 
If nccessarj there should be prosisions in 
the rules for their nomination In Goseni 
ment 

The C oinmitlee has paid attention e\en to 
such minor aspects of uiles as their foiin 
and drafting It has stated that in the 
thafting of the rules (oinpIieate<l language 
should be asoided, ilni tides should in 
\ iriabh be gnen thei. dint titles both in 
tin both and at the top, ind tint theit 
should 1),. explinatois notes added to eacli 
lies rule jiublislied as m amendment oi foi 
the first time In anntliei ca'e, ssheie 
there \ etc extetrstsc uiicndtuaiu to any 
rule the Coimnittee leeoinmendcd that foi 


the eonscnicnec of the public in such cases 
thej should be reprinted arilh the amend- 
ments incoiporatcd in the text In anothei, 
It tlioiiglu It bettei if all Statutory Rules and 
flidei-s could be published in one Section 
of tlie Garettc and centrally numbered so 
that the public could get hold of them 
easilj 

1 lie Committee has also been eager to 
|)uiut out ceitain anomalies in i tiles avhich 
Concern Meinbeis of Parliament The 
laiio of membership betuecn tlic I ok Sabha 
md the Raj\ i Sabha being 2 1 it has ic 
lommended m one case tint any representa 
tion of these bodies on any statutoi^ body 
should also be in tint pioporiion In an 
otiict case the Cotniniticc niter aha pointed 
out that the repicsentation of Members of 
Pail lament on Siatiiion bodies should be 
by eleeiion by citliei House or nomination 
by the Spcakci In no case uas such elec 
lion oi iiomin.ition to be made by the Exc 
tuiivc f»o\einment 

It mil thus be still iliat the Committee 
on Subordinate Itgisluion lias done ex- 
trtineh lutfiil woil Tlicie is little doubt 
lint in the tais to tome this Committee 
Ins 1 \<i\ impoitant function to discliaigc, 
tint of ensiiiing tint all Subordinate Legis 
hiion enacted b\ the Isxceiitue does not re 
suit III deprning the riti/en of fieedom oi 
of j(isttcL~CHo of (he mast ptcnaits human 
possessions 
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Subramanian 

I)i l>ut\ Stntlni'i LoL Snbhn Sradnunt 


It is bill riglii ind piopii tli.u Piilnniciu 
hiving been tilled upon to lote Inige stuns 
o[ the ta\ pi)tis money sliould, in the in 
icrcsts of the ti\ piseis, c\peet in due coiitse 
a detailed iccouiu of lioi\ tiie moneys line 
been spent so is to sitisfy itself tbit the 
moneys so \oted iie diicctcd for the jmr 
poses intended and are administered pru 
dently and economicill) For obsiotts 
reasons, the ageney ishicb furnishes the 
accounts to Pirliimcnt should be directly 
responsible to it and independent of the 
E\eciitue Such an agency exists in almost 
ill the demoeiitie tountiies, for eximple 
the Court of Accounts in I ranee, the Com 
ptroller and \uditor Genciil in the UK 
and in India 

The Compti oiler and Auditoi General in 
India IS appointed by the President by war- 
rant under his hand and seal and Ins been 
made as independent of the Executne as 
possible by vutuc of the pronsions in the 
Constitution He may faiily be regarded as 
an Officer of Parliament He examines the 
annual accounts thoroughly and after seiu 
tiny, certifies the accounts as correct subject 
to such resen ations as he chooses to make 
and submits his leport to Parliament His 
reports include comments not only on defoc 
tive budgeting and financial incgularitics 
but also on wasteful and nugatory expen 
diture and inefficiency These reports aie 
caused to be laid before Parliament by the 
j^sident in accordance irith Article 151 of 
tliF Constitution 

The above accounts and the reports are 
printed in a series of volumes — e g Appro 
pnation Accounts of die Posts and Tele 
graphs Department, Defence Department, 
Civil Department etc running to hundreds 
of pages With the increasing iveight and 


i.iiieti of publit expenditure, the arrouuls 
hue also btfome more (omplex and too 
tediimal It is then fore diliieiilt if no. 
impo'siblt for Pailiament to ('amim th( 
at! omits m detail Iltsuhs, Parhaim iit 
(aiinoi al.o sjiire the time nciessiry for it A 
Committee of Pnliament is a more effertne 
iiistnuneni for such a purpose and the 
Committee wlmli is entrusted v ith the dc 
tailed examination of accounts on behalf of 
Parliament u the C-.omtnitttc on Pubhe 
\( counts 

//iston 0 / tht Public 'Icrnitnlc Comuiitlcc 

The first Committee on Public \ccoi’nts 
is as set up in India in 1021 isitli the Mont 
ford Refoims Introducing the motion in 
the Legislatiie \ssembly W the election of 
the Committee Mr W M Hailci obsened 

I he Committee isill call the attention 
of the \ssembly to any ease in is Inch there 
IS pioiid to be either an offence against 
luiancial rules or a ii.astc of public 
money, and it is ill be for the ‘\ssembli 
either by Resolution or bs other consti 
tutional means isithin their poiser, to put 
pressine on Goiernment to take proper 
action in the matter Let me add, dial 
there is still iiidcr field for the Com 
miitce IS hen it gets if I mas so expicss 
myself, thoroughly into its stride, it may 
be able to icical cases is here cxpendituie 
has been incurred on hastv or iinbusi 
nesslikc lines Those is ho are acqu.ainted 
with the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee in England is'ill Ire aisare of 
the enormous influence exercised by that 
body in bringing pressure to be.ar upon 
Government to enforce economy in the 
expenditme of public moneys” 
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rhe Finance Member was the Chairman ol 
the Committee and the secietarial assistance 
to the Committee ivas rendered by tlie 
Finance Department The Committee exa- 
mined the accounts of the year 1920 21 

The above position continued till 1950 
With the coming into force of the new Con 
stitution in 1950, the composition of the 
Public Accounts Committee undenvent a 
radical change It became a statutory Par 
liamcntary Committee -with a non official 
chairman appointed by the Speaker The 
secretarial functions were also taken over 
by the Parliament Secietariat (now Lok 
Sabha Secietariat) In the words of die 
Chairman of the first Committee ‘this change 
has enabled the Committee to function in a 
free atmosphere and offer its criticism in an 
unrestricted manner’ 

Constitution of the Committee 

The Public Accounts Committee at the 
Centre is constituted by both the Houses of 
Pailiament foi each financial year It con 
sists of twenty tv'o Members— fifteen from 
Lok Sabha and seven from Rajya Sabha 
Prior to 1954-55, the Committee consisted 
of fifteen Members ivho were elected by tlie 
Lok Sabha every yeai With effect fiom 
1954 55, seven Members from the Rajya 
Sabha have been associated ivith the Com 
mittee Membership of the Committee is 
distributed among the Parties roughly in 
proportion to their strength \n the House 
The Committee thus represents a cross 
section of the House and Government will 
ha\e a majority on the Committee Nevei 
theless, the Members do not bring to beai 
their party affiliations in dieii examination 
of the accounts The examination proceeds 
in a calm atmosphere uninfluenced by party 
considerations Indeed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are noted for then 
independence of vieiv and criticism 

The Chairman of the Committee is ap 
pointed by the Speaker from amongst the 
Members of the Committee If the Deputy 
Speaker is a Member of the Committee, he 
shall be appointed as die Chairman So 
far, the Chairman of the Committee belong 


ed to the party in power unlike in the U K 
ivhere, by long tradition, the post is filled in 
by a membei of the Opposition Party 

Function of the Committee 

The prime function of the Committee is 
the examination of the accounts showinsr the 
appropriations of sums granted by Par 
liament for the expendituie of Government 
and of such other accounts laid before Par 
liament as the Committee may think fit The 
Approjiiiation Accounts and the Audit 
Report piesented by the Comptioller and 
Auditoi General forms mostly the basis foi 
the examination of the Committee In the 
couise of Its scrutiny, the Committee satis 
fies Itself that die money lecorded as spent 
against the grant was not larger than the 
amount granted by Parliament and that the 
grant was spent only on purposes set out m 
the grant and not on matters ivliich lay out 
side the scope oi the grant or on any nciv 
service not contemplated in the grant The 
Committee s scrutiny also extends beyond 
the formality of expendituie to its “wisdom, 
faithfulness and economy Cases involving 
losses, nugatory expenditure and financial 
11 regularities come in for severe criticism by 
the Committee Accounts of State Coi- 
porations like the Damodar Valley Corpor- 
ation, Trading and Manufacturing Schemes, 
Projects, Autonomous and Semi-autonoinous 
bodies eg, Hindustan Aircraft Ltd, Smdn 
Fertilisers Ltd, Indian Telephone Indus- 
tries Ltd , and/or reports of the Comptioller 
and Auditor General thereon also come 
writhin the purview of the Committee Last 
but not least is the examination by the 
Committee of all cases involving excesses 
over voted grants or appropriations Only 
after the Committee has recommended re- 
gularisation of such excesses. Government 
approaches Parliament for regulansation in 
terms of Article 115 of the Constitution 

To enable the Committee to discharge its 
functions effectively, it is clothed ivith ade- 
quate poivers It has poivers to send for 
persons, papers and files, and to record evi- 
dence on matters coming under its cons 
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deration Wlicn the t\orling o[ an) ague 
ment entered into by Government aviih a 
private company or any other non Govern 
ment body comes up for esanunation liy 
the Committee, it inigiit, if deemed netcv 
sary, summon or give an opportunity to u 
presentatives of the private company oi 
body to appeal before it and tender cviden 
ce on any points arising tlieicfrom on nhidi 
It might like to have furtlici infoimation oi 
the representatives desire to place btfou 
It \ veibatim lecord of tlic pioceedings 
of the Committee is tal en and kept 

The Committee is not eomeined with 
questions of policy What it sciutiniscs is 
the application /exeeittion of the policy intl 
the results Though, is a lule, it e\pie-»ts 
no opinion on points of genei il iioliey, it 
does expicss its consideied viev". whttlier 
there has been extras aganec oi waste in 
carrying out a policy and/oi wlietliei the 
defects were inherent in the policy itself 
In such eases it is really diflicnlt to seiulinise 
the one withoiq eneioaching upon the othei 
^gain, as the Committee acts as a check on 
unwise methods of expenditure, it calls 
attention to such weak points in the adnnnis 
tration affecting tlie accounts oi the system 
of control and leaving it to Goveintncnt 
to remedy the defects 'While it docs not 
directly inteifeic with the \dniinistratton. 
It interests itself in the action taken by 
Government, disciplinary or othei wise, in 
respect of cases brought to its notice and 
expresses an opinion as to the adequacy of 
such action, with a view to seeing that the 
public mteiests arc safeguarded in future 
and a high sense of public morality is mam 
tamed in financial matters As regards dc 
Imquent officials, the Committee adopts an 
impersonal attitude as it is concerned with 
the system and not with the individual 

As already mentioned, tire life of the Com 
mittee is only one year and a new committee 
IS to be elected every year, yet, in practice, 
many of the Members continue for a peiiod 
of years This is in fact both advisable 'and 
necessary as it will ensure the presence of an 
experienced core of Members at any time 
and will facilitate efficient working by the 
Committee 


Puhltr /Icfotnih (.ommitttr at ll'or/ 

Shortly after its election tlic Committee 
meets and decides on its programme of 
woi) In view of tlic volume of the Appro 
priation \ceounts, the Committee hardly 
Imds the time to examine caeh of the ac 
r omits in detail, it concentrates atten 
non on those v.hteh have formed the subject 
iiiattt 1 of comments in the report of the 
Conijitiollci and \udttor General Wlun 
tiic programme is settled, the Seeretary of 
tlie Committee issues notites to the Ssire 
lanes of the Ministries coneerned It is a 
long cstablislufl convention at the Centre 
that the Secretary of the Ministry should 
iio’iinlly appL II before the Committee 
\eeompimed by senioi officers of tlie Mm 
istiy tlie Seci Clary attends on the days 
ippouiicd and they constitute the mam vsit 
iiesse 1 he 1 inanci il \dviser to the Min 
istiv IS ilso jneseiit as i utiiess flic Coin 
piiollei mil \iiditor General is also ni 
itKiidnife eveiy day foi issisting the Com 
mittee in its examination He is the act 
mg II iiul of the Caimmittee and 'its guide 
philoso|)hci ind friend The Committee 
sits at the hoiscshoe shaped table, at one end 
of till tiblc sits the Chairman with tlic Sec 
letiiy to the Committee on Ins left and the 
Comptrollei and Auditor General on Ins 
light, the witnesses sit at the other end 

flic Committee usually conducts its 
exainmaiioii by putting questions to the 
witnesses Though not experts as the wit 
nesses, the Members, by llieir experience 
and study acquire more than a lav know 
ledge of tiie problems Coming fiom diffe 
lent walks of life and with different ideas, 
the Members approach the work with an 
oiiginal and ciitical mind tlie cross-exami 
nation at time being carried beyond what 
may be considered reasonable limits It is 
against such a barrage of questions and criti 
cisms the witnesses arc required to present 
and argue then cases Verily it is an eier 
CISC for them 

In the conduct of die Committees meet 
mgs, the Chairman takes the major part 
He inv'ariably attends all the sittings, few 
odier Members are so regular Briefed by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General and 
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the Secretary of the Committee, he asks 
quesuons first and puts the major points to 
the -witnesses It is also his job to see that 
members do not go beyond the scope of the 
examination and he rules out or discourages 
certain lines of questioning 

On the basis of the facts placed before it 
the Committee formulates its recommenda- 
tions/findings and presents them m the form 
of a report to Parliament Thereafter the 
report is published and receives -wide pub- 
licity 

The value of all its labours would come 
to nothing if the work of the Committee 
should end with the submission of its re- 
port to Parliament Although the Com- 
mittee has no power to compel the Execu 
tive to take action on its observations its 
recommendations receive earnest consider- 
ation of Government The Committee 
keeps a watch to see how far its recommen 
dations have been accepted or implemented 
by Government This is a continuing 
process Most of the recommendations are 
accepted by Government and implemented 
If, in certain cases. Government finds it diffi- 
cult to accept a suggestion or implement a 
recommendation, reasons thcicfor are placed 
before the Committee foi consideration 
The Committee considers the matter agam 
m the light of Government’s views Diff- 
erences are normally ironed out in this 
manner and as far as possible, an agreement 
IS reached If the difference still persists, 
the Committee calls attention to it in its 
Report to Parliament for taking such action 
as IS necessary 

The reports of the Committee are not dis 
cussed by Parliament The Committee 
docs not, however, suffer by reason of this 
Sir Malcolm Ramsay, late Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of UK, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Procedure 


in 1931 observed “Without the Public 
Accounts Committee, I would be quite in- 
effective, or more ineffective than I am now 
They are the sanctions on which it all de- 
pends” No Secretaiy likes his Ministry to 
figure largely in the reports of the Com- 
mittee That “the spending departments 
stand more in awe of the Public Accounts 
Committee than of the House itself pro- 
bably because there is less chance of escap- 
mg Its close scrutiny” is true even to day 

It might be asked What does this amount 
to except a grand post mortem^ Will it not 
be better to follow the American system 
which seeks to close the stable door before 
the horse has bolted? It is needless to point 
out that post mortems have contributed in 
no small measure to bring medical science 
to Its present state of efficiency Due to 
histone reasons, our system of financial 
control has been shaped on the pattern of 
the system in the U K Accordingly the esti- 
mates are pruned by Finance before thev are 
presented to Parliament, the Estimates Com- 
mittee scrutinises the estimates in due 
course, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General keeps a continuous watch on the 
ways in which the grants voted by Parlia- 
ment are utilised, and the examination of 
the Accounts by Public Accounts Commit- 
tee completes the circle of Parliamentary 
control over expenditure Whether this 
system of control is quite adequate and effi- 
cient is a point on ivhich opinions may 
differ But such subtle method of control 
by means of Committees has grown gradual- 
ly over the centuries in advanced democratic 
countries like U K and it is being adopted 
and adjusted to our conditions Whatever 
might be the merits of other systems follow- 
ed elsewhere, methods of control of public 
expenditure by Committees as are being 
followed by us facilitate decisions by discus 
sions Has not Bagehot said "Success in 
administration depends on a due mixture of 
special and non special mmds” ? 
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by 

H N Tnvcdi 

Deputy Secretary, Lok Sabha Secretariat 


There are three rvings of the Government of 
India (i) Judiciary, (ii) Legislature, and 
(ill) Executive 

The Judiciary consists of the Supreme 
Court of India which is the highest court in 
the land with original, appellate and advi- 
sory jurisdiction and is the final interpreter 
of the Constitution In order that justice 
may be meted out to the people without any 
fear and favour, judiciary is more or less 
completely independent of the other two 
ivings 

The second wing, namely, the Legislature 
consistes of two Houses, namely, the Rajya 
Sabha and the Lok Sabha It is responsible 
for framing the laiv of the land and formu- 
lating the policies in regard to the manner 
in which the country is to be governed 

The third wing, namely, the Executive, 
consists of the President as the constitutional 
head and the Prime Minister ivith his 
Council of Ministers as the executive head 
of the Government The Prime Minister 
with his Council of Ministers is responsible 
to the Parliament for ensuring that die 
administration of the country is carried on 
in accordance with the policies laid doivn by 
the Parliament 

The Parliament has various devices for 
exercising proper control over the executive 
wing, one of the most important being the 
financial control The Executive cannot 
normally incur expenditure without obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Parliament Every 
year before the new financial year com- 
mences, the Parliament has to vote the 
budget which authorises the Government to 
meur expenditure As the time interval 
between the presentation of the budget and 


passing the same is small it is obvious that 
the Parliament cannot study the budget 
thoroughly before sanctioning the same 
During budget discussions it can only indi 
cate and formulate certain broad policies m 
accoi dance with which the administration is 
to be carried on Even odicnvisc, the legis 
lative business before the Parliament 
throughout the yeai is so heavy that it can 
not devote sufficient attention to a detailed 
scruuny of the budget In order, therefore, 
to enable the Parliament to make proper 
scrutiny of tlie expenditure that is incurred 
by the Government, the system of Parlia 
mentary Committees has been evolved The 
Public Accounts Committee and the Esu 
mates Committee are two of the most 
important Committees of the Parliament for 
exercising such control 

The main function of the Public Accounts 
Committee is to examine tlie accounts show- 
ing the appropriation of sums granted by the 
House for the expenditure of the Govern 
ment of India, the annual finance accounts 
of the Government of India and such other 
accounts laid before the House as the Com 
mittee may tliink fit 

In addition, there is also a Committee on 
Estimates for the examination of such of the 
estimates as may seem fit to the Committee 
or are specifically referred to it by the 
House The Members of the Public 
Accounts Committee are elected by both the 
Houses of Parliament whereas the Members 
of the Committee on Estimates are elected 
exclusively by the Lok Sabha Whereas the 
Public Accounts Committee examines the 
amount of the expenditure that has already 
been incurred by the Government, the Esti- 
mates Committee scrutinises the estimates of 
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the expenditure that is proposed to be 
incurred by the Government The Public 
Accounts Committee and the Estimates Com- 
mittee aie thus tlic cflective watch dogs of 
the Parliament to ensure that the money 
sanctioned by the Parliament is spent pro 
perly and in full consonance ivith the broad 
policies laid down by the Parliament 

Genesis of the Estimates Committee 

The parliamentary practice and procedure 
adopted in India has been considerably 
influenced by the practice and procedure 
followed in Great Britain The devices of 
the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Estimates Committee have been adopted 
from the British system In the United 
Kingdom the Public Accounts Committee 
has been in existence since 1861 whereas the 
Estimates Committee has been of a compara- 
tively recent origin In 1912 the following 
motion was passed in the House of 
Commons 

“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to examine such of the Estimates present- 
ed to this House as may seem fit to the 
Committee and to report what, if any 
economies consistent with the policy 
implied in tliose Estimates, should be 
effected therein" 

Since tlicn the Committee has been func- 
tioning more or less regularly with the 
exceptions during the World War period 
when it was temporarily replaced by the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure 

In India, the Public Accounts Committee 
has been functioning since 1922 The Esti- 
mates Committee is, however, of a very 
recent origin and it was first set up on the 
10th April, 1950 Since the year 1950, the 
Estimates Committee is elected by the Lok 
Sabha every year and has been functioning 
regularly 

Scope and Functions 

The Estimates Committee consists of not 
more than 30 members rvho are elected by 
the Lok Sabha every year from amongst its 


members according to the principle Of pro- 
portional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote A Mmister is not 
to De appointed as a member of the Com- 
mittee If a member, after election to the 
Committee, is appointed a Minister, he 
ceases to be a member of the Committee 
from the date of such appointment The 
term of office of the members of the Com- 
mittee is one year The Chairman of the 
Committee is appointed by the Speaker from 
amongst the members of the Committee, 
provided that if the Deputy Speaker is a 
member of the Committee, he is appointed 
Chairman of tlie Committee The Com- 
mittee IS autlionsed to appoint one or more 
sub committees, each having the powers of 
the undivided Committee, to examine any 
matters that may be referred to them and 
the reports of such sub committees shall be 
deemed to be the reports of the whole Com- 
mittee, if they are approved at a sitting of 
the whole Committee The Committee may 
hear officials or take other evidence connect- 
ed with the estimates under examination 
and It IS in the discretion of the Committee 
to treat any evidence tendered before it as 
secret or confidencial The Committee may 
continue the examination of the esumates 
from time to time throughout the year and 
report to the House as its examinauon pro- 
ceeds It IS not incumbent on the Com- 
mittee to examine the entire estimates of 
any one year The demands for grants may 
be finally voted not with standing the fact 
that the Committee has made no report 

The functions of the Estimates Committee 
are as under — 

(a) To report ivhat economies, improv- 
ments m organisation, efficiency or 
administrative reform, consistent 
with the policy underlying the 
estimates, may be effected, 

(b) To suggest alternative policies in 
order to bring about efficiency and 
economy in administration, 

(c) To examine whether the money is 
well laid out within the limits of 
the policy implied in the estimates, 
and 
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(cl) To suggest the loim in uludi tlic 
csiinnics shall be piesenied m Pir 
Ininent 

The abo\c lei ms of leleieiue wouict inch 
cate tliat the Loimmitee bis a wide sioiie 
inasmuch as it is empoueied to suggest diet 
imnc polieies ulieie it eonsideis neiessu) 

Apait fiom tlie funetions ol the Lstimius 
Committee indieated ibo\e uliieli ne hid 
doun in the Rules ol I’loceduii md Conduct 
ol Business in the House ol the Peojih , Shu 
G MasalaiiKu, the late Speikci ol the 
Lok Sabin t\ho bis been usjionsible lot 
lading down man) healths pnbaminiii) 
eonseniions foi fuiuu guiduue had in Ins 
adchess cldiseied u the list meeting of the 
Bsiimaies Committee on the ISih \pril, 
lO'iO, indieaied the follosMiig ts the jninei 
pal objeelise ol basing these saiious Patba 
mentary Committees — 

(1) To associate with and tiain as large 
a mimbei ol membeis is jiossible, 
not only in the u lys in sslneh the 
cadminisiration is caiiicd on, but 
also to make them cons ei sun uith 
the saiious pioblems that C.osein 
mem base to meet fiom day to tliy, 

(2) To c\ereise eontrul on the e\ecuttsc 

so that they do not become ojipies 
sisc Ol aibitraiy 

(3) To innuenee the policies oC Gosern 

ment, and 

(4) To act as a liaison betucen the Gov 

ernnient and the general public 
In this view he ftirthei added, the 
members ol the Committee, the Ministeis at 
the head of the administiaiion and the oIFi 
cials concerned can all be compaicd to a 
giotip of a happy family, membeis of which 
are going to put then heads together for 
solution of problems and betterment of the 
citizen’s life in the country Obviously, the 
Committee as svell as the Parliament cannot 
do anything else than settle the policies, 
leaving it entirely to the executive to svoik 
out these policies m detail and execute them 
as best as they can Of course, the Com 
mittees of this House svill keep a svatch on 
the execution just to satisfy themselves that 


such (xmition is nithin the limits of the 
jiolicy laid doun, .ind is c.irried on in the 
iiest minnci possible 1 he Coimnittce-s 
asill .dsn sei vlicthei a levision of the jiohcy 
IS nece'ssaiy in tin light of the results 

J'inn tlitir 

At the bigiinnng of each financial year, 
ilie I siimates (oiiimittcc malts t selection 
of subjects conierning iny pan of the csti 
III lies of 1 Miiiisirv or Minis' ns to be c\a 
nun d by iheiii dining the sear under 
UMti lilt Ministry or Ministries vhosc 
cstim.uti .lie to be e' mnnecl by the Coin 
initUe .U( ts! td in uriting by the Lok 
Sibil i Set retau.it to fnunsil nectssan matc- 
u il in snppoit of tlit estimates foi the mfor 
muiun ol ilie (ommitttc I be form m 
uliuli the mate nil is to be fnrnisbid to the 
Committee is as follous — 

pj rile oigunsation of the Mintsin 
ind Its utathtd anti subordinate 
ofiirts 

(Jhe inlormitmn should he shotsn in 
the foun of diagi im snjijKntcd by short 
expl.initoiy notes) 

(iij 1 he functions of the .Ministry and 
Its attaehtd ind subordin.itt ofiiccs 
(ill) Bioad det ills on svinch the csti 
mates are b-'sed 

(i\) Volume of uoik in the Ministry 
and us attacbed uul subordinate 
offices rtn Cling the period of csti 
malts and gning, for the purpose 
ol comparison corrcsjionding 
figmes of tile jiast dntc years 
(\) Sclicmts or picajcets winch the Mm 
isiry Ins unclertakcn 

(The mine and details of the scheme, the 
estimates of expenditure, pciiod sMthin 
adneb likely to be completed, yield if any, 
piogicss made to date, should be stated) 
(\i) Actual cxpcndituie incurred under 
each sub head of the estimates dur 
ing the preceding three years 
(vn) Rcisons for a.anations, if any, bet 
aveen the actuals of the past years 
and the current estimates 
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(viii) Reports, it any, issued by the Minis- 
tiy on Its working 

(ix) Any other infoimation that the 
Committee may call for, or the 
Ministry may think it necessary or 
proper to give ” 

As soon as the papers are received in the 
Lok Sabha Secretariat they are circulated to 
the members who aftei going through the 
papers may frame questions on ivhich furthei 
information is requited by them 

The Estimates Committee also divides 
itself into sub committees tvhich undertake 
tours to make on the spot study of the van 
ous problems faced by the Ministry and its 
attached and subordinate offices On the 
basis of die infoimation thus colk^^ted, ques 
tionnaires are framed and sent to the Min- 
istry or Ministries concerned for their 
written replies The ivntten replies, ivhen 
received, are also circulated to the members 
of the Committee 

On the date or dates tvhen the Committee 
decides to call the representatives of the 
Ministry concerned, the Secretary or head 
of the department and the accredited repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Finance attend 
to furnish such information as the Com 
mittee may ask for The Committee may 
also select suitable non official witnesses to 
tender evidence before it on the points 
engaging the attention of the Committee 

The annual reports of the Ministry con- 
cerned, the special reports of ad-hoc Com 
mittees that might have been appointed for 
examining the specific problems of the Min- 
istry, material furnished by the Ministry, 
the replies to the written questionnaires, the 
impressions during the study tours and the 
discussions with official and non official wit 
nesses form the basis on tvhich the draft 
reports of the Estimates Committee are pre- 
pared After the draft report is discussed 
and adopted by the Committee, a copy of 
that report marked as ‘Secret” is sent to the 
Ministry concerned for verification of factual 
details and for such action as may be neces- 
sary, a copy of the report also being supplied 
to the Ministry of Finance After the factual 
verification of the report is completed by the 


Ministiy concerned, it is printed and present- 
ed to the House by the Chairman of the 
Estimates Committee Once the report is 
presented to the House, it becomes a public 
document and is available to all 

From the procedure indicated above, it 
would be seen that the Estimates Committee 
makes a veiy detailed study of the various 
problems connected tvith the Ministry whose 
estimates aie under examination, and takes 
a lot of pains before framing any recommen 
dations The Government, therefore, attaches 
considerable importance to the recommenda- 
tions emanating from the Estimates Com 
mittee Then the Ministry concerned sub 
mits a statement to the Estimates Com 
mittee in due course indicating the action 
taken by them on the lecommendations of 
the Committee The Estimates Committee 
reviews the action taken by the Ministry 
concerned and submits a fuither leport to 
the House on the action taken by the 
Ministry 

It is an education to watch the Estimates 
Committee at work On the one side is 
ai rayed the accumulated experience of the 
senior officers who have dedicated their life 
to the tvork under their charge On the 
other side are representatives of the people— 
the real masters— ivho have no detailed 
expert knotvledge of the subjects under dis 
cussion but who, because of their intimate 
contact tvith the people, knoiv at first hand 
how the various policies and actions pursued 
by the Executive are affecting the common 
people What emerges out of a free and 
frank exchange of views betiveen these two 
groups IS something ivhich neither side 
could have evolved on its own It is a ttvo 
way traffic tvhich benefits both the sides 
The executives come to knotv hotv the people 
and their representatives are reacting to 
their various policies and actions The legis 
lators on the otherside also come to knotv 
the hurdles and difficulties that the admin- 
istrators have to face in their day to day 
work They, therefore, come to appreciate 
the problems more intimately and are able 
to offer constructive suggestions in stead of 
merely ciiticismg the executive The inti 
mate knowledge of the different aspects of 
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Jktfsearcii and Reference Service in Lok Sabha Secretariat 

by 

A. R Shirali 

Deputy Secretary^ Lok Sabha Secretariat 


Experience has shown that the 
average legislator has little time in the 
midst of his multifarious public responsibi- 
lities to the legislature and to the electorate 
to undertake research or to collect from 
available sources facts and figures germane 
to legislative business so as to effectively 
participate in debates in legislatures The 
Secretariat of the legislature has an import- 
ant duty to perfoim in this matter so as to 
keep the legislators not only abreast of 
current thought and ei'ents but also to pro- 
vide them with secretarial assistance in get- 
ting at any relevant information they might 
require These functions in so far as the 
Lok Sabha is concerned are performed by 
the Research and Reference Branch of the 
Lok Sabha Secretariat It corresponds to 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
U S Congress and the Research and Refer- 
ence Divisions of the Library of the House 
of Commons at Westminster but is com- 
paratively smaller in size A brief descrip 
tion of these may not be out of place 


In U S Congress 

The Legislative Reference Service in the 
U S Congress was established in 1914 Its 
scope and purpose are defined by law as 
follows — 

“To gather, classify and make available, 
in translations, indices, digests, compila- 
tions, and bulletins, and otherwise data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to 
render such data serviceable to Congress 
and Committees and members thereof ” 


The Service received Statutory recognition 
under the Legislative Reorganisation Act, 
1946 This Act also amplified the functions 
of the Service ivhich in addition to its work 
for membeis was 

“to advise and assist any Committee of 
either House or any Joint Committee in 
the analysis, appraisal, and evaluation of 
legislative proposals pending before it, 
or of recommendations submitted to 
Congress, by the President or any execu- 
tive agency, and otherwise to assist in 
furnishing a basis for the proper deter- 
mination of measures before the Commit- 
tee and to prepare summaries and digests 
of public hearings before Committees of 
the Congress, and of Bills and resolutions 
of a public general nature introduced in 
either House ’’ 

The Legislative Reference Service has a 
stiff of over 150 lawyers, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, historians, librarians, research- 
ers and analysts It is divided into seven 
sections, viz, history and general research, 
American Law, economics, foreign affairs. 
Government and Library Services Its 
functions include preparauon of memo- 
randa and reports on pending bills, 
drafts of speeches and articles, charts and 
graphs, and bibliography Among the spe- 
cial services rendered are a digest of public 
general Bills, background material for Com- 
mittees and synopses of committee hearings 
During the brief period of ten years the 
Service has become, in the words of George 
Galloway, “the principal research arm of the 
Congress ”* 


•The LegislttUTe Reforcnce Service of Congress” by George B Galloway, Farhamentary Affairs, Spring, 1955 
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In the House of Commons 
The Refeiencc and Research Divisions of 
the House of Commons Library were set up 
immediately after the last war following the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
on Library (1945 46) which stressed the 
need for equipping the Library with addi- 
tional material and staff so that it would be 
able to provide Members of Parliament with 
specialist help and advice on a wide range 
of subjects The Reference Division pro 
vides quick and accurate answers to mem- 
bers’ inquiries with the help of a compre- 
hensive collection of modern reference 
material The Research Division on the 
other hand deals with all those inquiries 
which cannot be answered easily and quick- 
ly by the staff of the Reference Division 
'The work of the Research Division falls 
broadly into three categories (i) research 
into matters of interest to members in anti- 
cipation of debates, (ii) individual enquiries 
from members and (in) compliance with re- 
quests for information leceived from per- 
sons and organisations outside Parliament 
In this first category of ivork referred to 
above the staff on their oivn initiative pre- 
pare bibliographies, memoranda, and statis- 
tical memoranda which are made available 
to Members of Parliament First priority 
IS, however, given to the second category of 
research work, namely the answering of 
individual inquiries from Members In 1954 
out of a total Library staff of 33, one third 
were engaged on reference or research 
duues 

In Lok Sabha 

Proposals to set up a Reference Division 
in the Secretariat of the Central Legislature 
(then known as Legislative Assembly De- 
partment) were made as far back as 1947 In 
a memorandum prepared for the use of Eco- 
nomy Committee (1947) the Secretary (Shri 
M N Kaul) explained at length the neces- 
sity of a Research and Reference Service in 
the Legislature Secretariat, as follows — 

"The next item is Reference In this 

Sccuon the staff will necessarily work out 


minor references made by Members For 
instance, a Bill is under consideration in 
the House A particular clause is under 
discussion or it may be that the Member 
had made a careful study of the Bill and 
he wants literature on a particular aspect 
which IS dealt with in a particular clause 
of the Bill He will refer this point to 
the staff in tlie reference section, who will 
immediately set to work and as they 
have a trained mind and technical know- 
ledge, they will quickly be able to trace 
all the references and not merely heap 
all the books upon tlie Member but 
quickly make a short note giving the sa- 
lient points in, say, about half a page and 
the impoitant references ivliich the Mem- 
ber can study and make up his mind as to 
ivhat point of vieiv he should take up in 
the House in view of the literature that 
has been shown to him on the subject The 
advantages are too obvious and I have 
no doubt that all the Members of the 
House will very much appreciate it It is 
equally obvious that for this kind of 
work ive cannot recruit clerks or ordinary 
assistants but we have to recruit men with 
higher initial salary ivho ivill be trained 
under the guidance of the Librarian and 
in the course of a year or so be fully con 
versant with the work 

“The most important part of the Lib 
rary is obviously the Advanced Research 
Section As H S * observed recently so 
long as Members themselves are not con 
veisant with the details of facts which the 
Government Secretariat know, it is not 
feasible to criticise or study in proper 
perspective any measure which Govern 
ment propose Any criticism or sugges- 
tion without such study is more likely to 
fall flat as the Secretariat who instruct the 
Ministers are better informed on facts 

At the present moment where an im 
portant Bill, say the Damodar Valley Bill, 
or the Atomic Energy Bill, is brought up 
before the House it is' preceded by a very 
extensive study by experts and others in 
the Government Departments, sometimes 
committees are appointed to study parU 


•H S stands for Honourable Speaker The Late Shn G V Mavalankar held the OBcc of the Speaker t 
tue tuns ' 
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cular aspects of the question In the 
course of the study of the problems which 
lead up to various Bills Government col- 
lect a lot of valuable information on the 
subject which remains ivith them and is 
not available to the Assembly Library for 
the instruction and guidance of the Mem- 
bers It IS, therefore, important from the 
point of view of members that there 
should be an Advanced Research Section 
in the Library 

As soon as Government have come to a 
decision that a particular measure of com- 
plicated nature is to be brought before 
the House and they begin to collect mate- 
rial on It, such material should also be 
passed on to tlie Library, or the Library 
may of its oivn accord collect material on 
the subject and the advanced workers 
should study all these points in great de- 
tails All these are technical matters and 
in America much importance is attached 
to the study made by these advanced re- 
search workers This study is made by 
these research workers and is readily 
available in the form of brochures to Mem- 
bers who are interested in it I know 
that It IS a difficult matter to organise, but 
I am equally certain that it has to be 
organised some day under a competent 
and well qualified Librarian, assisted by 
proper staff Unless this lacuna in the 
Library of the Legislature is filled up 
any study that is made by Members is 
likely to be haphazard As H S is awa^e, 
a Minister has at his disposal the entire 
Secretariat and all the resources of Gov- 
ernment to advise and instruct him in 
connection with measures and its detailed 
provisions and the policies and principles 
underlying them So far as the Members 
arc concerned they start with immense 
handicap which can only be made good 
m the manner which I have suggested in 
these notes ” 

In their observations regarding the staff 
attached to the legislative Assembly De 
partment, the Economy Committee made 
inter aba the following observations — 

“There arc two projects which deserve 
consideration These relate to the cstab 


lishment of a Reference Section, and the 
reorientation of the Library A ‘Refer- 
ence Section’ on the American model 
ivill be found useful by the members of 
the Assembly Amongst other items its 
duties will be to collect information re 
quircd by members of the Legislature and 
to present it in a condensed form for 
their use ’’ 

The first two years (1950 52)— Formative 
Period 

On April 15, 1950 a small Research and 
Reference Section was created in the Par 
liamcnt Secretariat (as the Lok Sabha Sec 
rctariat was then known) consisting of tour 
Research Officers who were working former- 
ly in the Secretariat of the Constituent 
Assembly This was the nucleus of the pre 
sent organization which consists of a staff of 
thirty five including one Chief Research 
Officer, four Research Officers and eight 
Assistant Research Officers During the 
first two formative years of its working the 
achievements of the Branch were consider- 
able, if not spectacular The work com- 
prised the preparation of bibliographies on 
important legislative measures proposed to 
be brought forward by the various Minis- 
tries before Parliament, preparation of 
monographs on certain subjects of topical 
interest {eg Monograph on Colombo Plan, 
Monograph on Korea, Election Manual) , 
issue of a classified list of articles (styled as 
the “Monthly List of Selected Articles”), 
preparation and issue in a cyclostyled form 
of abstracts of articles and book leviews 
(“Abstracting Service”) and the issue of a 
digest of judgments of the Supreme and 
High Courts^ having a bearing on the arti 
cles of the Constitution In addition, the 
Section prepared research notes on various 
socio economic and political subjects for 
tlie use of Members of Parliament 

The third and the fourth year (1953 54) — 
A Period of Steady Growth 

After the General Elections in 1952, two 
Houses of the Legislature were formed with 
R membership of 750 Alongivith other 
Branches of the Secretariat, the Reference 
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Section was called upon to shoulder increas 
cd responsibilities following the inciease in 
the membership of the legislature Unlike, 
other Branches of the Secretariat, hoivever, 
the Reference Section attended to inquiries 
from Members of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment During the three Sessions held during 
1954, as many as 16G references were re- 
ceived from the Members of Parliament on 
subjects of economic and political interest 
The issue of the “Monthly List of Selected 
Articles” -was continued and the "Abstract- 
ing Service” made its appearance as usual 
during Session days 

Period of Expansion 1955 56 

Whereas 1953 54 was for the Research and 
Reference Branch a period of consolidation 
and steady growth, 1955 56 was a period of 
remarkable expansion of its activities Not 
only were the old services for the Members 
like the Monthly List of Selected Articles 
and the Abstracting Senace continued, but 
they were considerably strengthened New 
lines of activities were taken up, netv tech- 
niques of work -were introduced, and for the 
purpose the Branch ivas reorganised Where- 
as in the earlier periods the emphasis was 
more on reference ivork, it gradually shift- 
ed to some extent to “Research” work 
Though not exactly comparable to the re- 
search work done by a University ivorker 
preparing a thesis, the research done in the 
Research and Reference Branch, even if not 
spectacular, is based on patient and ex- 
haustive study and very often consists of 
studying the various exhaustive studies that 
have already appeared on the subject, of sum 
marising them and of putting them in pro 
per sequence so to enable the legislators to 
quickly grasp them and to reach an imme- 
diate decision on a pending problem For 
this purpose the research ivorker also makes 
an intensive and continuous study of current 
affairs and keeps himself abreast of modem 
thought 

One of the means by which the Branch 
aims to keep the legislators informed of the 
current problems in various fields is the 
timely issue of Brochures and Information 
Bulletins The movement of events is so 


rapid in the modern world that by the time 
the bools are issued, they become out of 
date The Research Officers, tlicrefore, en 
deavour to leep themselves in touch with 
current events tlirougli newspapers, pcriodi 
cals and other publications both official and 
private The information gleaned from 
various souices is then put together in the 
form of small and handy pamphlets which 
arc pnmaril) meant for legislators but also 
have widci use, not tlie least being that for 
the research workers themselves for future 
reference Where the subjects justify, bro- 
chures and information bulletins arc pre 
pared not because the informauon contain 
ed in them is not available clsewdicrc but 
in order that the members may get the m 
formation available in various documents 
at one place in connected and more assimi 
lablc form 

According to Mr Galloway, the specialists 
of the Legislative Reference Service are 
committed to political celibacy Theirs is 
a tradition of political neutrality on the 
controversial issues of the day What is 
true of the specialists in the Library of the 
U S Congress is also true of the research 
staff of the Lok Sabha Secretariat They are 
seekers of truth and of facts unadulterated 
with personal bias or prejudice 

During the calendar years 1955 and 1956, 
the Resc-^rch and Reference Branch brought 
out an many as 27 brochures and 3 informa- 
tion bulletins on subjects of political, social 
and economic interest Mention may spe 
cially be made of the brochures on “Panch 
sheel”, “Suez Canal’ , "Report on India’s 
Administrative System by Dr Paul H 
Appleby (Comments and Reactions)’ , 
“States Reorganisation Report (Comments 
and Reactions) ”, “Press Commission Report 
(Comments and Reactions) ’, ‘Institutions 
for Industrial Finance and Development 
(with sjiecial reference to India) ’ and 
"Honor Comics” These publications were 
well received by the Press and the Public and 
fav'ourable mention in respect of some of 
tliese publications was made by Members 
on the flooi of the House Among the 
latest publications of the Branch are ‘ About 
Elections and Electors’ , "Atomic and Hydro- 
gen Weapons (Comments and Reactions) ”, 
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and a collection o£ the Speeches and Writ- 
ings of the late Speaker, Shri G V Mava- 
lankar 

It IS not generally known that the Re- 
search and Reference Branch issues, besides 
Brochures and Information Bulletins nine 
periodicals and Bibliographies on Bills and 
selected subjects The pride of place among 
the periodicals goes of course to the Jour- 
nal of Parliamentary Information, a half- 
yearly publication, which is perhaps the 
only periodical of its kind in the East The 
Journal seeks to disseminate information on 
Parliamentary practices and piocedures that 
arc currently being evolved in various legis- 
latures in India and abroad Launched in 
April 1955 with the blessings of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President and the Prime 
Minister, the Journal has already won the 
esteem of legislators and messages ivishing it 
a success were received from eminent parlia- 
mentarians of many countries In the Fore- 
word to the first issue of the Journal the late 
Speaker, Shri Mavalankar, ivrote “I trust 
that the Journal of Parliamentary Informa- 
tion will not only be a useful record of 
important happenings in all legislatures in 
India, but -will also be a forum for expres- 
sion of vieivs and opinions contributing to 
the evolution of the best pattern of demo- 
cracy for India ” 

Besides the two periodicals viz, the 
Monthly List of Selected Articles and the 
Abstracting Service, which were begun in 
the early formative period of the Branch 
and continued to be brought out ivith a 
changed and improved get up, six more 
periodicals were started during the last 2 
years These are — 

(1) Fortnightly News Digest (Fortnight- 
ly) containing digests of important news 
Items and editorial comments appearing 
m Indian and Foreign newspapers, 

(2) Abstiacts of Reports (Quarterly) 
containing synopses of reports submitted 
by Committees and Commissions appointed 
by Governments and Legislatures in 
India and abroad, 

(3) Atomic News Digest (Monthly) 
containing representative neus and views 


concerning the use of atomic energy m 
India and abroad, 

(4) Digest of Central Acts (Quarterly) 
containing synopses of all the statutes 
passed by Parliament, assented to by the 
President and published in the Gazette 
of India, 

(5) Juridical Digest (Quarterly) con- 
taining abstracts of judgments of the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court on 
cases relating to the provisions of the 
Constitution, and 

(b) Weekly List of Selected Ai tides 
(Weekly) containing a classified list of 
important articles appearing in leading 
newspapers in India 

A special digest of all the important election 
cases that came up before the High Courts 
and Tribunals between the year 1951 and 
1955 and on ivhich judgments were deliver- 
ed, ivas also issued This alongwith the 
Juridical Digests was received with acclaim 
not only by Members but also by the gene- 
ral public 

Among the bibliographies on important 
Bills and subjects of topical interest 
which were prepared during 1955 56 were 
the Press and Registration of Books (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1955, Copyright Bill, 1956, Bi- 
bliographies on ‘China’ and ‘Public Admin- 
istration’ 

Besides the brochures and periodicals, the 
number of references received from Mem- 
bers of Parliament for supply of informaaon 
on specific points and answered is an index 
to the assistance rendered by the Branch to 
the Members During the three Sessions 
(12th, 13th and 14th) of the Lok Sabha, as 
many as 287 references were received from 
Members on economic, social, constitutional, 
legal and parliamentary subjects and every 
effort was made to give promptly full ans- 
were to the enquiries The work done was 
appreciated and at the end of the 14th Ses- 
sion the Branch was specially thanked by 
several Members including leaders and 
members of opposition parties 

To keep systematically in touch with 
current events and views of moulders of 
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tliought in the world, the Branch has a 
small Press Clipping Unit which maintains 
a collection of news items on different sub 
jects which are required for the day to day 
use of the Research staff Almost all tlie 
important newspapers, Indian and Foreign, 
are received in this Unit 

During tilt Budget Session, 1956, Parha 
ment adopted a new procedure for the dis 
cussion of the draft Second Five Year Plan 
\s a large number of Members desired to 
take part in the discussion of the draft Plan 
and as the time at the disposal of the House 
was not sufficient to accommodate them the 
Business Advisory Committee of the Lok 
Sabha recommended the formation of four 
ad hoc Committees with a group of subjects 
allocated to each, for a preliminary discus 
Sion of the Plan These recommendations 
were accepted by the Lok Sabha and con 
curred in by the Rajya Sabha Four ad hoc 
Committees (designated as Committee A, B, 
C and D) , comprising Members of both the 
Houses of Parliament, were constituted The 
Committees thus formed were expected only 
to express their views on the various as 


pects of the draft Plan and not to arrive al 
any decision or to pass any resolutions 
These Committees met on different dates in 
May and July, 1950, and presented synop- 
ses of their proceedings to Parliament in 
July August, 1956 

The enure Secretarial functions of these 
Committees were performed by the Research 
and Reference Branch 

Within the span of six years since its in 
ception, the Research and Reference Brandi 
has earned popularity both among Members 
and others Requests for its published in 
formation arc reccitcd not only from insu 
tiitions in this country but also from many 
institutions abroad T here is no doubt tliat 
the Research and Reference Branch has 
prosed its utility to the Members of Parha 
ment as a source of competent and autho- 
ritative research, analysis of published mate 
rial on a ^arlcty of subjects supported by 
facts and figures from variety of sources, and 
for their factual presentation without any 
conscious bias and much less any attempt to 
influence pending legislation 



Question Hour in Parliament 

by 

AS Rikb 

Dr(}Uly SecTflary, Lol Sabha Scaelariat 


itgnt/icancc oj Qiiesltons 

Notices o[ 87,675 questions ucre receiv- 
ed in tile Lok Sabha Secretariat during the 
14 Sessions held since the picscnt Parlnnicnt 
came into being m Ma), I9')2, and of them 
43,562 IS ere asked and answered in Lok 
Sabha In the )car that has just ended the 
number of questions readied ilic peak figure 
of 22,651 These ligiircs aic imprcssiic 
enough to indicate the significint place that 
tlic Question Hour has come to occupy in 
our parliamentary proceedings Despite its 
comparatuely brief history, the Question 
Hour in our House has dc\ eloped all the 
characteristic features of the Mother of 
Parliament 

During this one hour, which is set apart 
daily to enable private members to ask qtics 
lions before the House enters upon its 
’egislatise and other business, esery aspect 
of administration and Gosernments policy, 
both national and international, is brought 
within its pursicw The Government is, as 
It svcrc, put on its trial and evei 7 Minister 
whose turn it is to answer questions has to 
stand up and answer for his or his adminis 
trations acts of omission and commission 

To the visitor in the galleries, the chief 
attraction of the Question Hour is the battle 
of wits, the thrust and counter thrust, the 
tilting and parrying, the flashes of humour, 
the laugh now on one side and the next 
instant on the other The main question 
15 only a signal for the fusillade of supplc- 
mentaries avhich the Opposition shoot to 
draw out the Minister and trip him, if they 
can, into an unwary admission of facts or an 
assurance to take action The mettle and 
parliamentary' flair of a Minister are hard 
put to test in the tense and sometime tumul 


tuous aimosphcie and the extent to which 
he lias a mastery of facts combined with a 
ready wit and is watchful of the ground he 
IS led on to Head, he may make or mar his 
niinisteiial career 

To the Members, the Question Hour pro 
aides an unfailing opportunity to partici- 
pate in the discussion of public alTairs with- 
out the necessity of either basing to catch 
the Speakers eye or solicit the patronage of 
the party whip 

To the Press, the Question Hour furni- 
shes a ncser failing material for its columns 
and many topics discussed in the press osvc 
their inspiration to parliamentary questions 
and their answers 

Far from being a source of annoyance, 
the Ministers sec in the Question Hour 
their daily opportunity to explain policy or 
acts of their administration and many a 
statement of importance has been made by 
Ministers on national or international mat- 
ters in answer to questions It is through 
the Quesuon Hour that the Goaernment is 
able to quickly feel the pulse of the nation 
and adapt its policies and actions according- 
ly Questions bring to the notice of the 
Ministers many an abuse which otlierw'ise 
would have gone unnoticed Sometimes 
questions may lead to the appointment of a 
commission, a court of enquiry or even 
legislation when matters raised have been 
grave enough to agitate tlie public mind 

Development oj Qricslton Procedure 

The development of question procedure 
in the Indian Parliament has been intimate 
ly connected with the constitutional changes 
that have taken place from time to time in 
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the composition, functions and powers of 
the Legislature With every instalment of 
constitutional reforms which the British 
Government introduced in India, the scope 
for asking questions in the legislature 
widened and the rules governing questions 
were accordingly added to or altered, so that 
the present Rules of Procedure in Lok 
Sabha are the result of the experience gained 
over years 

Categories of Questions 

There are three types of questions starred 
unstarred and short notice questions When 
a Member wants a question to be answered 
orally he indicates it by an asterisk mark 
ivhile giving notice If he does not so mark 
his question, it receives only a ivritten 
answer A Member can have only three 
questions for oral ansiver on a day's list, 
though his right for ivritten answers is free 
from such restriction 

Under the Rules of Procedure, a mini- 
mum of 10 days notice is necessary for a 
question to be ansivered But during the 
course of a session, occasions may arise when 
members might desire ansivers to ceitain 
questions of urgent public importance in a 
shorter period than 10 days For such occa- 
sions, the Rules provide for Short Notice 
Questions’ In addiuon. Members may ask 
on tlic spot Supplementary questions arising 
out of replies to oral or starred questions 

As an offshoot of the Question Hour, the 
Rules provide for ‘half an hour discussions’ 
on matters arising out of a question where 
the subject matter is of such public import- 
ance tliat It needs further elucidation A 
peculiar feature is tliat there is no formal 
motion before the House for voting It 
pros ides, hois ever, a sufficient opportunity 
to the Member to make a statement on the 
subject and the Minister concerned to give 
reply to it 

Features of Question Proeedure in Lok 
Sabha 

In MCiv of tlie importance that the Ques 
tion Hour has acquired in our parliament 


ary proceedings and the desire of an ever- 
increasmg number of Members to avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by 
It, the Rules of Procedure in Lok Sabha 
have been so designed that parliamentary 
time is economised to the maximum extent 
and tliat as many Members of the House 
have opportunities to ask as many questions 
as possible within the limited time available 

About 95% of questions are given notice 
of for oral answer in Lok Sabha A starred 
question may involve in reply a lengthy 
statement, or statistical information or just 
a statement of facts on a minor matter of 
local or parochial interest If the Question 
Hour IS permitted to be occupied by ans 
wers to be orally given to such questions the 
risk IS apparent that questions on topical 
matters which are of genuine public im 
portance are likely to be relegated to a n in 
Significant place or not reached for oral 
answer, thereby depriving Members of the 
opportunity to ask supplementary questions 


Unstarnng of Starred Questions 

Hence the Rules of Lok Sabha invest the 
Speaker with the discretion to direct that a 
question, though given notice of for oral 
answer, might be put down in the list of 
questions for written answer, if, in his 
opinion, the question is of such a nature 
that a ivritten reply would be more appro 
pnate 

Accordingly the Speaker has issued a 
Direction that questions in the name of 
each Member for a day should be set down 
in the list of question for oral answer in 
thiee rounds, a Member having not more 
than one question in each round This 
ensures that at least one question of each 
Member, who has questions for a day, is 
answered in the first round and if there is 
time during the Question Hour after the 
first round is o\er, he will have his second 
and perhaps even the third question ansivef- 
ed This procedure also enables a larger 
number of Members to have the opportu- 
nity to ask their questions during the Ques- 
tion Hour 
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Another procedure to economise question 
time IS that uhercser the rcpl) to a starred 
question or part thereof insohes a lcng*li\ 
statement or information of a statistical 
nature, it is laid h\ tiic Minister on the 
Table of the House and copies theicof are 
made asailable 15 minutes in adtance of 
the commencement of the Question Hour, 
in the Parliamentar) Notice Oflicc foi the 
perusal of Members so as to enable tliem t^ 
put suppleincnuir) questions based on 
ansiscrs so laid 

Since 1953, a practice has been introduced 
that ashen questions on tlie same subject aic 
rccened from moie than one Member, their 
names are clubbed Since preference m 
ashing siipplemcntarits is usiiall) gnen by 
the Spe-’ker in the fiist instance to the Mem- 
ber as hose name is shoun on the question 
the clubbing of names is helpful in indirat 
ing to the Speaker the Members interested 
in the subject maner of the question 

There is alasajs the inherent risk in the 
Question Hour th jl if the Speaker does not 
rantrol the supplemcntarics thc> may dc 
generate into a debate The Speaker has, 
thciefore, to be asatchful in permitting 
supplememaries according to the rclatia'c 
imporuincc of the subject matter of 
questions 

The Speal er as the guardian of the rights 
and pria lieges of the House is bound to 
admit questions, ashicli bring to light abuse 
injustice, discrimination and administratiae 
inclhcicnc) At the same tunc he lias t • 
ensure that baseless questions intended onH 
for mud slinging arc not admitted lest un- 
founded allegations, insinuaiions or infer 
enccs arc giacn undue publicity He has 
therefore to satisfy himself that there is i 
prtma facie case for admitting the question 
and for permuting the matter to be venti 
latcd on the Floor of the House 

There may be questions in regard to 
ivhich the extent of Governments respon- 
sibility IS not apparent, as our Constitution 
IS federal in character In such cases the 
constitutional position may nav'e to he 
ascertained from the Mimstay 


The purpose of a quesuon is to obtain 
information or press for action Within tlie 
period of notice that the Minister is entitled 
to for answering questions, it may not ah ays 
be possible for him to collect all the infor- 
mation and furnish the same to the House 
In such circumstances a Minister has to state 
in reply that the information vsill be col 
Iccted and laid on the Table in due cour'c 
It IS also possible that where Members 
press for action by means of quest ions or 
supplemcntarics, Ministers may agree to 
consider a matter or give assurances, under- 
takings or promises in respect thereof In 
the past such assurances given on the Floor 
lay qmbedded in the Debates without ai v 
watch as to whether they were fulfilled, in- 
Icss intcicstcd Members of their ow'n accord 
took care to pursue them by mcari> of fa- 
ther questions Once an assurance has been 
given in tlic House, it ceases to be a matter 
between the Member who put the question 
and the Ministci who answered it but be- 
comes an assurance given to th whole 
House 

Commitlcc on Government Assurances 

In order that implementation of iticb 
assurances might be watched, the Speal ei 
Ins constituted, under the Rules, a Commit- 
tee called the Committee on Government 
Assurances Its function is to sec that such 
.ssuiances, undertakings or promises given 
in the House are implemented and where 
iinplcincmcd, the implementation is s-tis- 
factory and within reasonable Ume This 
Committee meets periodically t > cAamuie 
the assurances given ard also ilu acttaii 
taken thereon by Government and presents 
Its Repoit to the House from time to time 

runctions of Lok Sabha Sccietariat 

based on rules governing the admissibi- 
lity of questions, besides numerous depart- 
mental decisions, rulings and obscrv'ations of 
the Chair relating to questions which con 
stitute an imposing code for guidance, the 
question procedure in Lok Sabha is an 
intricate and complicated procedure which 
needs utmost care and vigilance in its day 
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to day administration It is in this context 
that die Lok Sabha Secretariat plays its 
unobtrusive but important role in helping 
the Members as ivell as the Ministries to 
facilitate the processes preliminary to the 
Question Hour in the House 

When a question is received in the Lok 
Sabha Secretariat, it is wherever necessary 
edited, and thereafter it is entered and num- 
bered according as it is starred, unstarred 
or IS a short notice question Immediately 
thereafter, copies are made out and sent to 
the Ministries concerned so that they, on 
dieir side, might initiate action thereon 

Admissibility of Questions 

The next stage in dealing with questions 
IS to examine them fiom the point of vieiv 
of admissibility Here a great deal of 
knoivlcdge, experience and a dependable 
memory are essential for those who have to 
deal with them The officers and staff 
dealing with questions have to keep them- 
selves abreast of events at home and abroad 
Above all they should possess a profound 
commonsense and shrewd insight into and 
appreciation of events 

Repetition is a common feature of quc» 
tions Hence, a complete and comprehen- 
sive index of questions is maintained in the 
Question Branch of Lok Sabha Secretariat 
Besides, all the information that has been 
received from Ministries in the past on 
matters raised m questions is kept handy 
for purposes of reference 

In spite of all the information available 
in the Lok Sabha Secretariat, some ques 
uons do require that further facts be ascer- 
tained before their admissibility can be con 
sidcrcd In such cases they are referred to 
Ministries for a factual statement and there- 
after tlie questions are considered for their 
■'dmissibihty 

In 3udging the admissibility of questions 
the Spciker is not influenced by the consi 
dcmion that the) might embarrass Govern 
ment, or might create an avkivard situauon 
or might not be in the public interest By 
scicral rulings in pas% the Speaker has 


always held that Government alone are the 
best judge to determine is'hether answer to 
a particular question ivould or would not be 
in the public interest and it is open to them 
to refuse to answer a question in the public 
interest Where matters are delicate, it is 
foi Government, through their whips, to 
approach the Members concerned and to 
explain to them why a question should not 
be put in the larger public interest 

Aftei final ordeis arc passed, the Question 
Branch separates the disallowed from the 
admitted questions They send out day to 
day circulars indicating to the Ministries 
the questions which have either been dis 
allowed or withdrawn, so that they may not 
proceed with further action on them 

The admitted questions are divided into 
starred and unstarred The manuscript 
copies of questions for the starred and un 
starred lists arc then sent to the press and 
printed copies arc circulated to Ministries 
and Members at least five days in advance of 
the sitting of the House, at which they arc 
to come up for answer 

When questions arc disallowed. Members 
arc informed of the facts giving reasons 
therefor IVherc a question is disallowed on 
the ground that it is not of sufficient public 
importance, the facts relating to the ques 
tions, as furnished by the Ministry, arc com 
municated to the Members If questions 
are admitted in a modified or revised form, 
Members are usually furnished advance 
copies thereof before they arc set down on 
the proper paper 

When, in answei to questions. Ministers 
propose to lay statements on the Table or 
tlie proposed replies contain reference to 
earlier answers, particulars regarding such 
questions arc put on the notice boards in 
the lobbies Copies of these papers arc also 
made available to Members before the 
Question Hour begins, so that they may be 
in a position to pursue matters by supple 
mentaries, if they so desire, when the ques- 
tions arc reached for answer in the House 

Similarly, when a Minister proposes to 
correct by a statement an answer he had 
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given earlier to a question, such statements 
are also made available in advance to Mem- 
bers so that they may, i£ they so desire, ask 
questions in the House based on the revised 
answer 

Secretarial Services to Members 

Members have to be contacted sometimes 
to clarify questions whose meaning may be 
obscure to the Ministry or Members may 
have to be advised to rediaft their questions, 
if they so desire, in the light of actual facts 
as furnished by the Ministry Arrange- 
ments have been made in the Parliamentary 
Notice Office to receive inquiries from 
Members in regard to their questions and 
arrange for their meeting with Officers, 
should members so desire to discuss matters 
concerning questions They are also helped 
by Officers in the framing of questions in 
the correct form, in case they desire such 
help These are some of the services, visible 
and invisible, which are rendered by officers 
and staff of the Lok Sabha in the disposal 
of the questions Their duties are onerous, 
for to a Member, every questions of his is 
admissible and important and should appear 
in the printed list 

Conclusion 

To conclude, the Question Hour is the 
very breath of Parliamentary Democracy 
It gives tone and vitality to the mstitution 
and on the manner in which the question 
hour IS utilised depends the degree of suc- 
cess which Democracy can achieve One of 
the reasons why Pailiaments in the 


European continent have not come up td 
the British standard is that the Question 
Hour m its fully developed form does not 
exist m those countries 

It is through questions in Parhament that 
members maintain their day to-day contact 
with their constituents and the public in 
general, whose grievances of executive or 
administrative character are brought to the 
notice of Government Questions enable 
Ministers to gauge the popular reaction to 
their policy and administration The Ques- 
tion Hour in Parliament keeps the civil ser- 
vant on his toes It compels him to be alert 
and circumspect in his actions and prevents 
those petty injustices which are commonly 
associated with bureaucracy 

“Fifth freedom” 

Asking of questions in Parliament is the 
free and unfettered right of every Member 
The full right to demand information from 
Government is vital to the proper function- 
ing of Parliament Hence, the Question 
Hour IS bound to be an indispensable part 
of the proceedings of a Parliament so long 
as Democracy endures In fact, it has been 
described by an eminent British historian 
as “Fifth Freedom” in addition to the four 
freedoms popularised by President Roose- 
velt It is the hour in which the ciuzen of 
a country has the closest insight into the 
functioning of Parliamentary Democracy, 
and It IS the hour by which he renews daily 
his faith that democracy is Government of 
THE People, by the People and for the 
People 
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Legislature m modem times trans 
act a great deal o£ their business tlirough their 
Committees The employment o£ small 
committees, chosen £rom the Members o£ 
the House, for dealing with some of tlie 
Items of business of the House, is not only 
convenient but is also in accordance ivith the 
established conventions of Parliament This 
procedure is particularly helpful in dealing 
with matters which, because of tlieir special 
or technical nature, are better considered in 
detail by a Committee of the House 

The functions of these committees include 
consideration and amendment of Bills, 
inquiries into matters which the House 
refers to them for investigation, scrutiny and 
control of Public Accounts, Estimates and 
Statutory Instruments, and work of an ad 
ministrative character relating to the inter- 
nal affairs of the House 

As in the British House of Commons, 
Committees in the Indian Parliament are 
not of overshadowing importance They are 
only auxiliaries, the mere accessories of the 
legislative and cnucal machine ” Their 
scope or field of operation is limited as 
compared to that Of their counterparts in 
Some other countries, where the Committees 
have, to some extent, taken over the func- 
tions Of the Executive In the United States, 
for exkmple. Committees of Congress formu- 
late policy and intervene m the actions of 
Government A similar system prevails in 
the French Chamber where by the creauon 
of "Permanent Commission”, the Chamber 
exercises effective control on the policy of 
Government 

Ad Hoc Committees 

The Committees of the Lok Sabha may 
be classified mto two broad categories vi% , 


ad hoc Committees and Standing Com 
mittccs The former arc appointed by tlie 
House to go into specific questions and tlie 
Select Committees on Bills are probably the 
best known example of this type It is in 
these Committees that tlie legislative 
measures are thoroughly discussed, debated 
and analysed and thereby not only much of 
the time of Parliament is saved but expert 
opinion and technical knowledge are also 
provided Other significant instances of 
such Comittees appointed by the Lok Sabha 
are tlie Committees on Offices of Profit, 
the Railw’ay Convenuon Committee, the 
Committees on the Draft Second Five Year 
Plan and the Committee to fix Hindi equiva 
lents If may not be out of place to mention 
here the work and achievements of each of 
these ad hoc Committees 

Committee on Offices of Profit 

The Committee on Offices of Profit, 
consisting of 15 members from both Houses 
of Parliament, ivas constituted by the 
Speaker, in consultation ivith tlie Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha, on the 21st August, 
1954, to study tlie various matters connected 
with the disqualification of members under 
Article 102 (1) (a) of tlie Constitution and 
to make suggestions as to how the question 
of enacting a comprehensive law on the 
subject should be dealt ivith 

In addition to the examination of 
individual cases of about two hundred com 
mittees/bodies under the Central and the 
State Governments on which Members of 
Parliament were serving, the Committee also 
considered tlie general principles that should 
be followed for the purpose of decidmg 
whether a particular office was an ‘Office of 
Profit’ or not 


*Upto the end of the 14th Session The work of the Financial Committees durmg the First Parliament hat been 
dealt tdth m a separate article entitled “Pmancial Committees at Work” 
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In Its Report, laid on the Tables o£ the 
two Houses o£ Parliament on the 22nd 
December, 1955, the Committee recommend- 
ed that Government might introduce a 
comprehensive Bill on the subject 

For such cases of offices as might not be 
incorporated in the Bill or as might come 
mto existence in future, the Committee 
recommended the constitution of a Standing 
Parliamentary Committee for scrutiny of 
these cases The opinion of this Committee 
on any future legislation on the subject was 
also to be duly considered before any legis- 
lation could be brought before Parliament 

The recommendations of the Committee 
are under examination by the Government 
with a view to their implementation 

Railway Convention Committee 

A Commitee of both Houses of Parliament 
was set up in pursuance of a Resolution 
adopted by the Lok Sabha on the 12 th May, 
1954, and concurred in by the Rajya Sabha 
on the 14th May, 1954, to review the rate of 
dividend payable under 1949 Convention by 
the Railway Undertakings to the General 
Revenues as well as other ancillary matters 
in connection with the separation of Rail- 
way Finance from General Finance The 
Committee consisted of 12 Members of the 
Lok Sabha and 6 Members of the Rajya 
Sabha The Committee submitted its report 
to Parliament on the 30th November, 1954, 
which was unanimously adopted by both the 
Houses 

Committees on the Draft Second Five Year 

Plan 

A new procedure was adopted by Parlia- 
ment for discussion of the Draft Second Five 
Year Plan As a large number of Members 
desired to take part in the discussion and th_e 
time at the disposal of the House ivas not 
sufficient to accommodate them, the Business 
Advisory Committee of the Lok Sabha 
decided to form a few ad hoc Committees 
for preliminary discussion of the Draft Plan 
Four such committees in which members of 


the Rajya Sabha were also associated were 
formed to discuss the Plan 

The proceedings of each Committee were 
reported verbatim and a Synopsis thereof, 
containing a brief summary of the points and 
sugggestions made by Ae Members, was 
presented to Parliament 

Committee ‘A’, consisting of 80 members, 
dealt with the Policy, Outlay and Allocation 
of the Plan It held three sittings Com- 
mittee ‘B’, dealing with the subjects of 
Minerals, Industries, Transport and Com- 
munications, consisted of 114 members and 
held seven sittings, in addition to two pre- 
limmary meetings Committee ‘C’ discussed 
the subjects of Land Reform and Agricul- 
ture including Animal Husbandry It 
consisted of 91 members and held six sittings 
besides one preliminary meeting Social 
Services and Labour Policy, including Public 
Co operation for the Plan, ivere discussed by 
Committee ‘D’, consisting of 79 members 
Besides one preliminary meeting, the Com- 
mittee held seven sittings 

In addition to Synopsis of Proceedings, 
verbatim proceedings and matenal supplied 
to the Committees were placed in the 
Library for reference 

Committee to Fix Hindi Equivalents for 

Parliamentary, Legal and Administrative 

Terms 

The work of fixing Hindi equivalents for 
Parliamentary, Legal and Administrative 
terms ivas initiated by the Constituent 
Assembly and on its dissolution the ivork was 
transferred to the Lok Sabha Secretariat 
(then known as the Parliament Secretariat) 
About 26,000 terms ivere collected, out of 
which nearly 5,000 terms, commencing with 
letters ‘A’ to ‘C’, were approved by the Fina- 
lizing Committee Owing to the pre- 
occupation of the Members of this Com- 
mittee, the work in respect of the remaining 
21,000 terms could not be undertaken by it 
and the Committee was, therefore, dissolved 
in March, 1953 

On the 5th May, 1956, another Committee 
was appointed by the Speaker of Lok Sabha 
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With the concurrence o£ die Chairman of 
Rajya Sabha, to carry on the ivorb 

The Committee consists o£ 38 Members 
from both the Houses, including its Chair- 
man, who arc conversant ivith Sanskrit, 
Hmdi or other regional languages The 
Committee has been asked to make a Report 
as early as possible, within a period of 
6 months from the date of the first sitting, 
which was held on die lOtli May, 195G 

The Committee sat from day to day for 
long hours but it could not finish its ivork 
within 6 months Tliercfore, tuo extensions 
avere granted by the Speaker, one for 
S months and the odicr upto the 31st March, 
1957 

The Committee have so far held 108 sit- 
tmgs and considered and fixed Hmdi 
equivalents for all die 21,000 terms 

The Committee has endeavoured to evolve 
a terminology which might be ividcly accept- 
ed m all parts of the country As far as 
possible. It has tried to adopt Hindi cquiva 
lents which are commonly intelligible and 
current in Hindi usage Where such Hindi 
equivalents were not available, equivalents 
from regional languages have been preferred 
if they could fit in ivith Hmdi usage Some 
words of Sanskntic origin as also English 
terms, which have become current in Hindi, 
have also been adopted 

Standing Committees* 

The Standing Committees of Lok Sabha 
are appointed by the Speaker for the consi- 
deration of certain specific business, such as 
arrangement and order of Government and 
Private Members’ Business m the House, 
Public Petitions, Parliamentary Privileges, 
Rules of Procedure, etc 

The Standmg Committees are listed in the 
followmg order in terms of their funcUons — 

I Committees to enquiie— 

1 Committee on Petitions , 

2 Committee of Privileges , 


II Committees to scrutinise— 

3 Committee on Goicmmcnt Assur 

anecs , 

4 Committee on Subordinate Lcgisla 

tion , 

III Committees of an administrative 
character relating to the business of the 
House— 

5 Committee on Absence of Members 

from the Sittings of the House, 

6 Business Advisor) Committee , 

7 Committee on Private Members Bills 

and Resolutions , 

8 Rules Committee , 

IV Committees dealing ivith provision of 
facilities to Members— 

9 General Purposes Committee , 

10 House Committee , 

11 Libraiy Committee , 

12 Joint Committee on Salaries and 

Allowances of Members of Parlia 

ment 

Committees to Enquire 

Committee on Petitions 

Tlic right of submitting petitions to die 
Lok Sabin, a sovereign bod), is an inherent 
right of the people, as it enables them to 
ventilate their giievaances and put fordi sug 
gcstions before their elected representatives 
In v’lew of a large number of petitions 
receiv'cd, it is not possible for the House to 
consider each such petition A Committee 
has, dieiefore, been constituted to examine 
the merits of these petitions and to make 
recommendations thereon to die House 

After the First Lok Sabha was conv'ened 
on die 13th May, 1952, die Committee on 
Petitions consisting of fiv'e members was 
nominated by the Speaker on the 27di May, 
1952 The Committee was subsequendy 


•With the exception of the Financial Committees (Committee on Public Accounts and the Estimates Committee) 
whicn have been dealt with separately 
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reconstituted on the 18th November, 1952, 
and on the 7th April, 1954, the strength of 
the Committee was raised from five to fifteen 
members in order to provide adequate 
representation for the Government party and 
other groups 

During the life time of the First Lok 
Sabha, the Committee held m all 23 sittings, 
considered 78 admitted petitions and 
presented eleven reports to the House, sug- 
gesting remedial measures either in a con- 
crete form applicable to the case under 
review or to prevent such cases in future 

The scope of the Committee was enlarged 
on the 11th April, 1956, to consider also all 
representations, telegrams, resolutions etc , 
addressed either to the Speaker or the Lok 
Sabha Secretariat In pursuance of this, the 
Committee considered from the 25 th April, 
1956 upto the end of the 14th Session over 
350 representations from public which were 
not strictly speaking admissible as petitions 
under the Rules of Procedure of the House 
and directed the taking of appropriate action 
in each case 

Under directions of the Speaker, m cases 
of complaints relating to individual gnev 
ances which cannot be taken up directly 
for action by the Committee, the papers are 
forwarded for necessary action to the authori 
ties concerned, if the Committee are convin- 
ced of the genuineness of the grievances 
made therein 

Committee of Privileges 

The privileges of Parliament are certam 
rights, belonging to each House collectively 
and some to the members individually, which 
are necessary for maintaining its freedom, 
status and dignity At present, the powers 
privileges and immunities of each House of 
Parliament, and of the Members and the 
committees thereof are equated with those 
of the British House of Commons vide 
Article 105 (3) of the Constitution 

If any of these rights and immunities are 
disregarded or attacked by an individual or 
authority, the offence is called a breach of 
privilege and is punishable by Parliament 


Any breach of privileges of Parliament is, 
as a practice, referred by each House to its 
Committee of Privileges for a full, detailed 
and judicious consideration of all the issues 
involved so as to determine whether there 
has been any breach in the case referred to 
It and to report to the House with recom- 
mendation for action 

A question of privilege may be referred 
to the Committee either by the Speaker 
siio motu, or upon a motion allowed by the 
House 

The Committee of Privileges was first ap- 
pointed by tlie Speaker on the 26th May, 
1952, during the life of the First Parliament 
Initially, only 10 members were appointed 
to the Committee, but the strength was in- 
creased to 15 when the Committee was re- 
constituted on 2nd May, 1955, so as to give 
adequate representation to Government 
Party as well as other groups 

The Deputy Speaker of Lok Sabha is the 
Chairman of the present Committee 

The Committee held 12 sittmgs and pre- 
sented 4 reports to the House In each of 
these cases it held that no breach of privile 
ges had been committed 

The Committee also held 3 sittings jointly 
with the Committee of Privileges of the 
Rajya Sabha for suggesting a procedure 
which might be adopted for the disposal of 
a question of previlege raised in one House 
in which a member of the other House was 
involved A joint report was presented to 
the Houses on the 23rd August, 1954 and 
was subsequently adopted 

Committees to Scrutinise 

Committee on Government Assurances 

While replying to questions in the House 
or during discussions on Bills, Resolutions, 
Motions etc , Ministers sometimes give assur- 
ances or undertakings either to consider a 
matter or to take action or to furnish the 
House fuller information later In order 
to watch the implementation of such assur- 
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ances on behalf of Lok Sabha, a Committee 
on Government Assurances has been consti- 
tuted by the Speaker 

The functions of the Committee are to 
scrutinise the assurances, promises, under- 
takings etc , given by Ministers from time to 
time on the floor of Lok Sabha and to report 
on tlie extent to which such assurances, etc 
have been implemented and where imple- 
mented, ivhether such implementation has 
taken place within the minimum time neces 
sary for the purpose 

Since the purpose and value of an assur- 
ance IS lost unless it is fulfilled within a 
reasonable measure of time, the Committ^ 
has recommended that assurances should 
ordinarily be implemented within two mon- 
ths Where, however, the matter is such 
that It requires a longer period for imple- 
mentation, the circumstances are to be ex- 
plained to the Committee and a time limit, 
within which the assurance would be imple- 
mented, by Government indicated to the 
Committee 

An assurance of considerable public impor- 
tance ivhich the Committee pursued to its 
satisfactory implementation related to certain 
undertakings given by the then Minister of 
Works, Production and Supply on the 29th 
September, 1951, during the course of the 
debate on the Delhi Premises (Requisition 
and Eviction) Amendment Bill, 1950 This 
matter was considered by the Committee at 
several sittings, which had also to send for 
representatives of the Ministries concerned 
to tender evidence before them in this con- 
nection In their Second Report to Lok 
Sabha, the Committee made certain recom- 
mendations with regard to the implementa- 
tion of these assurances Thereafter, the 
Government laid on the Table of Lok Sabha 
on tlie 3rd April, 1956, a statement giving in 
detail the action taken by Government in 
regard to the implementation of these assur- 
ances 

This Committee ivas initially constituted 
by the Speaker on the 1st December, 1953 
It has held 23 sittings so far and presented 
three Reports to Lok Sabha The Com- 
mittee consists of fifteen members 


Committee on Subordinate Legislation 

Under the modern concept of State, the 
volume of legislative business has assumed 
such formidable proportion that Parliament 
can consider only the general principles 
of legislation It is not possible for it to 
deliberate upon, discuss and approve every 
little rule or regulation which may be essen- 
tial for the purpose of administering the 
various laws So the rule makmg power, 
under specific Acts, is either delegated by 
Parliament or is conferred, m certain mat- 
ters, by the Constitution upon the Executive 
But It IS imperative to keep an eye over the 
use of this power by the Government To 
this end a Committee on Subordinate Legis- 
lation has been constituted in the Lok 
Sabha to scrutinize and report to the House 
whether the poivers to make regulations, 
rules etc, conferred by the Constitution or 
delegated by Parliament are being properly 
exercised within such delegation 

The reports of the Committee contaming 
Its recommendations on various Statutory 
Rules and Orders are submitted to Lok 
Sabha from time to time Its recommenda 
tions may be to the effect that a rule should 
be annulled wholly or m part or should be 
amended in any respect However, before 
making recommendations, the Committee 
usually invites clarification from or examines 
representatives of the Ministry concerned 

The first Committee on Subordinate Legis- 
lation ivas constituted with ten members by 
the Speaker on the 1st December, 1953 
Subsequently, on 13th May, 1954, the stre- 
ngth of the Committee was mcreased to fif- 
teen 

The Committee has so far held 25 sittings, 
examined 881 rules/instrumcnts and sub 
mitted SIX reports to Lok Sabha 

Committees Relating to Business of the 
House 

Committee on Absence of Members from the 

Sittings of the House 

Under clause (4) of Article 101 of the 
Constitution of In^a, if a Member of either 
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House of Parliament, is, ivithout permission 
of the House, absent for a period of sixty 
days from all meetings tliereof, the House 
may declare his seat vacant 

All applications for leave of absence, ad- 
dressed in writing to tlie Speaker specifying 
the period for which leave of absence is re- 
quired and the ground for it, are referred 
to the Committee on Absence of Members 
from the Sittings of the House ivhich ivas for 
the first time constituted on the 1 2th March, 
1954 The Committee consists of fifteen 
members ivho hold office for one year 

In addition to the consideration of the ap- 
plications for leave of absence, the Com- 
mittee examines every case ivhere a Member 
has been absent for a period of sixty days or 
more, without permission, from die sittings 
of the House and reports ivhether die ab 
sence should be condoned or circumstances 
of the case justify that the House should 
declare his seat vacant 

The Committee reports its recommenda- 
tions to the House and the report is then 
circulated to Members After a decision has 
been signified by the House m respect of 
any recommendation, the Member concerned 
IS informed accordingly by the Lok Sabha 
Secretariat 

Dunng the Fourteenth Session of Lok 
Sabha, the Committee recommended that the 
seat of a Member who had been absent from 
the sittings of the House without permission 
for a long period, should be declared vacant 
In pursuance of diis recommendation a 
motion to this effect was moved in Lok 
Sabha on the 5th December, 1956, by the 
Chairman of the Committee and adopted 

Smee Its inception, the Committee has 
held 21 sittmgs and presented 19 Reports to 
Lok Sabha. 

Business Advisory Committee 

The Parliamentary programme is generally 
very much crowded and it is thus necessary 
to plan the business of the House within the 
time available for discussion A Busmess 
Advisory Committee has, therefore, been 
constituted in Lok Sabha to advise the House 


on the allocation of time for the discussion 
of various items of Government Business 

The function of the Committee is to re- 
commend time that should be allotted for 
the discussion of the stage or stages of such 
Government legislative and other business as 
the Speaker, in consultation with the Leader 
of the House, may direct for being referred 
to the Committee In practice, however, all 
Items of Govemment busmess for transaction 
by the House are now referred to the Com- 
mittee for allocation of time In suitable 
cases, the Committee has the power to mdi- 
cate in the proposed time table the different 
hours at irhich various stages of a Bill or 
other Government busmess shall be com- 
pleted 

The Committee also, on its oivn initiative, 
recommends to the Government to bring for- 
ward particular subjects for discussion in 
tlie House and allocates time for such dis- 
cussion It ivas on the initiative of the Com- 
mittee that discussions were held on such 
important subjects as Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Economic Policy of Gov- 
ernment, Press Commission Report and 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Questions regarding extension of sessions of 
Lok Sabha and fixation of sittings of the 
House on days on ivliich it would not nor- 
mally sit are first considered by the Com- 
mittee 

The decisions reached by the Committee 
are always unanimous in character and re- 
presentative of the collective view of the 
House The Committee presents its Report 
to die House which by convention is adopted 
by the House unanimously on a motion 
moved by the Minister of Parliamentary 
Affairs After acceptance, the motion takes 
effect as an Order of the House 

The Committee was first constituted on 
the 14th July, 1952 It consists of 15 mem- 
bers, including the Speaker, who is the 
Chairman The Deputy Speaker is also one 
of Its members 

The Committee generally meets at the 
beginning of each session and as often there- 
after as may be necessary Smee its incep- 
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tlon, the Committee has held 47 sittings and 
presented 47 Reports upto the end of the 
Fourteenth Session 

Committee on Private Members’ Pills and 
Resolutions 

The Commute on Prnatc Members’ Hills 
and Resolutions performs the s.imt functions 
in relation to Private Members’ Bills and 
Resolutions as the Business Adsisoi-) Com 
mittee does in regard to Go\ eminent Busi 
ness 

The functions of the Committee arc to 
allot time to Private Members’ Bills and 
Resolutions, to examine Private Members’ 
Bills seeking to amend the Constitution 
before tlieir introducuon in Lok Sablia, to 
categorise Private Members’ Bills accouhng 
to their nature, urgency and importance into 
two categories, after they hate been intio 
duced in Lok Sabha, and to examine such 
Private Members Bills where the legislative 
competence of tlie House is challenged 

The Committee was constituted for the 
first time on the 1st December, 1953 Prior 
to 13th May, 1954, the Committee consisted 
of only 10 members Thereafter its strength 
was raised to fifteen The Deputy Speaker 
IS the Chairman of the Committee Upto 
end of 1956, the Committee held 72 sittings 
and presented 67 Reports 

Rules Committee 

Under Article 118(1) of the Constitution, 
each House of Parliament is empowered to 
make rules for regulating its procedure and 
conduct of Its busmess 

The Rules Committee of the Lok Sabha 
consists of 15 members nominated by the 
Speaker with the Speaker himself as the ex- 
officio Chairman The Committee so nomi- 
nated holds office until a new Committee is 
appointed 

The function of the Committee is “to con- 
sider matters of procedure and conduct of 
business in the liouse and to recommend 
any amendments or additions (to the Rules 


of Pioctdurc and Conduct of Business m 
Lok Sabha) that may be deemed necessary ’’ 

Apart fioin the members of the Com 
mittee, some other members of the House 
are also invited to attend particular sittings 
of the Committee on the basis of tlieir 
special inteiests in order to male the repre 
seiitative chai uter of the Committee com 
plete 

Till 1954, imendments to the Rules of 
Procedure and Conduct of Business in Lok 
Sibha were made by the Speal er on the 
iteommendations of the Rules Committee 
'IJie Rules Committee, at their sitting held 
on the 2()th September, 1951, however, de 
cided that their reeoiimiendations should be 
apjiroved by the House before any amend 
meiit to the Rules of Procedure was carried 
out "I he new procedure was brought into 
force with elfeet from the 15th October, 
1954 

During the period 1952 56, the Rules 
Committee lield 16 sittings In accordance 
with the new procedure brought into force 
in 1951, the Committee presented 7 reports 
recommending m aggregate 131 amend 
nients to the Rules of Procedure which were 
appioved by the House 

In their Seventh Report, laid on the Table 
of the House on the 21si December, 1956, 
the Committee iccommended that the rules 
contained in the fourth edition of the Rules 
of Proceduic, .as amended by tlieir Sixtli and 
Seventh Reports, might be approved by tlie 
House under Article 118(1) of the Constitu- 
tion and a icviscd edition brought out The 
House agreed with the Seventh Report of 
the Rules Committee on tlie 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1956 

\ 

Committees Dealing with the Provision 
or Facilities to Members 

General Pinposes Committee 

The General Purposes Committee was 
constituted by the Speaker on the 26th 
Novembei, 1954, consisting of 20 members, 
including members of Panel of Chairmen, 
Chairmen of Standing Parliamentary Com- 
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mittces, Leaders of various Parties and 
Groups in Lok Sabha and other important 
members, with the Speaker as its Chairman 

The functions of the Committee are to 
consider proposals and to tender advice to 
the Speaker on important matters especially 
relating to improvement and organisation of 
the work of the House 

The Committee held seven sittings and 
considered several matteis including dura- 
tion of sittings of the Lok Sabha, additional 
building requirements for the rapidly 
increasing Parliamentary activities, arrange- 
ments for expeditious printing of Parlia 
mentary papers, installation of automatic 
loting system in Lok Sabha, and a club for 
members 

House Committee 

Foi the purpose of allotment of residen- 
tial accommodation and piovisiou ol other 
allied facilities to Members of Lok Sabha 
dining their stay in Delhi, a House Com- 
mittee has been constituted by the Speaker 
of Lok Sabha The Committee also consi- 
ders the requests suggestions and complaints 
of Members icgarding lesidential accom 
modation Matters of common interest to 
the Members of both Lok Sabha and Rajya 
Sabha are consideied by the Chamnen of 
the House Committees ol both the Houses 
of Pailiament at their joint sittings 

The Committee consists of twelve mem 
hers and holds office for one year, after the 
expiry of iWiich the Speaker nominates the 
Committee alicsh The icpresentatives of 
the Ministries of AVorks, Housing and 
Supply, Finance, and Cential Public IVorks 
Department arc also invited to attend the 
sittings of the Committee During the pre- 
sent Lok Sabha, the Committee has so far 
held 21 sittings 

Cibiaiy Committee 

The Libraiy Committee of Pailiament is 
an adsisoiy body consisting of members of 
both the Houses The main function of 


this Committee is to help Afembers in the 
use of the material available in Parliament 
Library and of the sersiccs of the staff pro 
vided therein The Committee m a way 
acts as a liaison between the Af embers of 
Parliament and the Library The Com- 
mittee also encourages Members to make 
helpful and constructuc suggestions for the 
development of the Libraiy and its Refer- 
ence Services It advises the Spcakei on all 
matters pertaining to the Library t g sclcc 
tion of books, framing of Library' rules, 
future planning etc 

The present Committee consists of nine 
members— SIX fiom Lok Sabha and three 
from Rajya Sabha The members from Lok 
Sabha are nominated by the Speaker while 
those from Rajya Sabha arc nominated by 
the Chairman Rajya Sabin The Deputy 
Speaker is the Chairman of the Committee 
Normally, there is one sitting of the Library 
Committee during each session During 
the present Lok Sabha the Committee has 
held so far 14 sittings 


Joint Committee on Salaries and Allowacnes 

of Membeis of Parliament 

The Salaries and Allowances of Members 
of Parliament are regulated under the 
Salaries and Allotvanccs of Members of Par- 
liament Act, 1951, with clTcct from the 1st 
June, 1931 

A Joint Committee on Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Members of Parliament consisting 
of 5 Members fioin Rajya Sabha and 10 
Members from Lok Sabha has been consu- 
tuted for regulating the payment of daily 
and travelling allowances under the Act and 
for proMding Medical, Telephone and 
Postal facilities to Members of Parliament 

The rules framed by the Joint Committee 
take effect after they are approaed and con 
firmed by the Chairman, Rajya Sabha and 
the Speaker, Lok Sabha, and published in 
the Gazette of India 

Since ns inception, the Committee has 
held 13 sittings 
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Public Accounts Committee 

Activities duiing 1952-53 

Elected on the 30th Jure, 1952, the Public 
Accounts Committee of 1952-53 held 33 
sittings and examined the Appropriation 
Accounts (Railway), (Posts and Tele 
graphs) and (Civil) for 1949 50 and un 
finished Accounts (Civil) for 1948 49 and 
Audit Repoits thereon It also examined 
the Reviervs on the financial working of the 
various State Trading and Manufacturing 
Schemes furnished by the Ministry of 
Finance 

Sub Committees were, for the first time 
appointed during this financial year, for 
examining the following subjects — 

(i) Hirakud Dam Project 

(ii) Exchequer Control over Public 
Expenditure 

(ill) Import and Sale of Japanese Cloth 

(iv) Consideration of Notes/Memoianda 
furnished on the Appropriation Accounts 
(Raihvays), (P 8. T ) and (Civil) for 
1949 50 and Audit Reports theieon 

(v) Disposal of Tyres and Tubes 

The Members of the Hirakud Dam Pro 
ject sub Committee also visited the site for 
an on the spot study 

The Committee presented the following 
Reports to the Lok Sabha 

(1) Ihird Report on ‘Exchequer Con- 
trol over Public Expenditure 

(2) Fourth Report on Import and Sale 
of Japanese Cloth 

(3) Fifth Repoit on Appropriation 
Accounts (Railways) and (P SL T) 1949 
50’ 


(4) Sixth Report on ‘Hirakud Dam 
Project’ 

(5) Seventh Report on ‘Appropriation 
Accounts (Civil) 1949 50 and Unfinislied 
Accounts (Civil) 1948 49 

Lxpcdtlioiis Completion of Audit Reports 

The Committee considered the question 
of delay in the presentation of Appropria- 
tion Accounts and the Audit Reports thereon 
and desired that the presentation of these 
Repoits, which were in arrears, should be 
expedited as abnonnal delay in the consi 
deration thereof by the Committee ivas like 
ly to defeat the purpose in view, especially 
in regard to cases involving serious irregula 
Titles, defalcations and misappropriations 
etc It was accordingly decided that prelimi- 
nary reports detailing such cases should be 
presented in adiance of the final reports to 
enable the Committee to proceed W'lth the 
examination thereof This practice teas to 
continue till the arrears ivere wiped out 

1953 54 

The Committee of 1953 54 held 40 sit- 
tings and examined the following Accounts 
and Audit Reports thereon — 

(i) Appropriation Accounts (Defence 
Services) for 1949 50 and 1950-51, (Rail- 
ways) for 1950 51, and (Postsand Tele 
graphs) for 1950 51 and Audit Reports 
thereon 

(ii) Champhekar Committee Report on 
tlie Mahanadi Bridge (Hirakud Dam 
Project) 

It also appointed for detailed study the 
under-mentioned five sub Committees — 

(i) Case referred to in para 8 of the 
Audit Report, Defence Services, 1952— 
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Pajancnts x dating to settlement oE cases o£ 
Ckmrt, 

(ii) Fertilizer Deal, 

(ill) Pashabhai Patel Implements, 

(iv) Consideration oE Notcs/Mcmoiancla 
relating to DeEcnee Accounts 1949 50 and 
1950 51, and 

(\) Consideiation oE Notes/Memonnda 
relating to Raihva^s and P 8. T Accounts, 
1950 51 

The Sub Committee appointed by the 
Committee on tlie Pashabhai Patel Imple 
ments visited the CTO IVorkshops at 
Delhi and Bairagarh (Bliopal) Eor an on the 
spot study oE the xrorking oE these imple- 
ments and other ancillary problems connect- 
ed xrith then mass scale rehabilitation Some 
Members oE the Committee visited the (i) 
Indian Telephone Industries, Ltd , Banga 
lore, (ii) Hindustan AircraEt Factory, Ltd , 
Bangalore, (in) Hindustan Machine Tools 
Factory, Ltd , Bangalore, (iv) Railuay 
Integral Coach Factory, Perambur (Madias) 
(\) Calcutta Telephone Automatisation 
Project, (\i) Chittaraujan Locomotive 
Works, and (vii) Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion 

The Committee also deputed some 
Members to xisit the various Defence Ins 
tallations and Depots etc at Bombay, Delhi 
and Kirkee 

During this year, the Committee present- 
ed only one Report viz the Eighth Report 
on the Disposal of Tyres and Tubes It, 
hox\ever, finalised four other Reports 

Lxnnunalton of Ftnance Accounts of the 
Central Government 

The question of extending the scope and 
functions of the Committee to the scrutiny 
of the Revenue side of the Accounts of the 
Government v/ith particular reference to 
Borroxvings, Public Debt etc , xvhich had 
engaged the attention of the successive 
Public Accounts Committees in recent 
years, could not be finalised due to delay in 
the compilation of the Finance Accounts 


on account of the non settlement of the 
balances imdei vaiious heads of account on 
the date of Partition which, m turn, delay- 
ed the acounts relating to the subsequent 
periods To tide over this difficulty, the 
Committee, in consultation ivith the 
Ministry' of Finance and the Compti oiler 
and Auditor General, decided that the 
Ministiy of Finance should present the 
Accounts containing the Receipt and Debt 
side in a skeleton foim as approved by it 
commencing iMth the accounts of the vear 
1951 52 

1951 55 

The Committee, dining 1954 55, examin- 
ed Appropiiation Accounts (Civil) 1950 51 
and Audit Report (Civil) 1952, Parts I and 
II, 'Vppropi lation Accounts (P S. T), (Def- 
ence Sci vices) and (Railways) for 1951 52 
and 1952 53 and Audit Reports thereon, 
Audit Rcpoit on the Accounts of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation for 1949 50 
1950 51 and 1951 52, and Accounts of the 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration for 
the peiiods ended the 30th June, 1953 and 
31st December, 1953 

It held 51 sittings and appointed a sub 
Committee to consider the action taken by 
the Government on the recommendations 
made in the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Import and Sale of Japanese 
Cloth 

During the year under icview some Mem 
licis of the Committee visited the (i) 
CTO Woikshops at Baiiagarh (Bhopal), 
(ii) Hirakiid Dam Project, (in) Damodar 
Valley Pioject, (iv) Bhakia Nangal Project, 
(v) Hindustan Aircraft Ltd , Bangalore, (vi) 
Integral Coach Factory, Madras, (vii) Indian 
Telephone Industries, Ltd , Bangalore, 
(viii) Telephone Automatization Project, 
Calcutta, (i\) Chittaianjan Loco Woiks, 
(\) TELCO and (xi) Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory for an on the spot study of the 
avorking of these projects/ undertakings 

The following Reports were presented by 
the Committee to the House - 
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(I) Ninth Report on ‘Appropriation 
Accounts (Defence) for 1949 50 and 1950 
51’ 


(2) Tenth Report on ‘Appropriation 
Accounts (P & T) and (Raihvays) 1950 
51' 

(3) Eleventh Report on ‘Hirakud Dam 
Project’ 

(4) Twelfth Report on ‘ (i) Fertilizer 
Deal and (ii) Pashabhai Patel Imple 
ments’ 


1955-56 


During the year 1955 56 the Committee 
held 31 sittings and examined (i) Appro 
priation Accounts (Civil) for 1951 52, and 
Railways and Defence Services for 1953 54 
and Audit Repoits thereon, and Audit 
Report (Civil) 1954-Part I, Audit Report 
on the Accounts of the Damodar Valiev 
Corporation for 1952-53 and 1953-54, and 
Accounts of the Delhi Road Transport 
Authority foi the years 1950-51, 1951 52 
1952-53 and 1953 54 


Three sub Committees were appointed t 
gamine (i) Accounts of the Delhi Roa 
Transport Authority (Bus Section), (n 
Statement showing action taken on th 
outstanding recommenaations of the Con 
mittee relating to the Accounts (Civil) an 
(ill) Notes/Memoranda relating to Accoum 
(Defence) 

Some Members of the Committee visite( 
m all twenty one undertakings or proieci 
tor an on the spot study of their working 

The following Reports of the Commute^ 
were presented to the Lok Sabha 

1 Thirteenth Repoit on ‘AppiopnatiOi 

(P^T) and (Railways) fo 

1951 52 and 1952 53, ^ 

2 Fourteenth Report on ‘Appropnatioi 

195r5? Services) 1951-52 ani 


3 Fifteemh Report on ‘Appropnatu 
Accounts (Cmn 1950 51 and Auc 
Report, 1952-Parts I and II 


The Committee also approved the 
Sixteenth Report on the Appropriation 
Accounts (Civil) 1951-52 and Audit 
Report 1953 and Audit Report (Civil) 
1954, Part I, on the 14th May, 1956 This 
Report ivas presented to the Lok Sabha on 
the 29th May, 1956 

1956 57 

Upto the 31st January, 1957, the Com 
mittee of 1956 57 held 21 sittings and 
examined (i) Appropriation Accounts 
(Civill for 1952-53 and Audit Report, 1954, 
Part II and Audit Report (Civil), 1955, Part 
I, (ii) Appropriation Accounts (P &. T) for 
1953 54 and Audit Report thereon and 
Audit Report (P8.T) 1956— Part I, and (in) 
Action taken by Government on the recom 
mendations of the Committee made in its 
15th Report, relating to the Industrial 
Finance Corporation 

Members of the Committee also visited 
eighteen State undertakings Projects, etc 
for an on the spot study on their u’orking 

The Public Accounts Committee (1956 
57) considered the matter of regulation of 
the excesses over voted Grants, Charged 
appropriations by Parliament and decided 
that as soon as excesses in accounts relating 
to a year irhich had just closed came to 
notice, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India should in advance of his 
mam Report on the Appropriation 
Accounts report these excesses to Parlia- 
ment in the prescribed manner The Com- 
mitttee would proceed to examine with 
reference to the facts of each case the 
circumstances leading to the excesses and 
present a separate report to Parliament 
making its recommendations on these 
excesses so as to enable Government to 
take necessary action to have the excesses 
regularised by Parliament in the same or 
the folloAving session 

The Committee presented the following 
Reports to the the Lok Sabha - 

1 Seventeenth Report on ‘Appropria 

tion Accounts (Raihvays) for 1953 54 
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2 Eighteenth Report on ‘Accounts of 
the Dimoclni V^^ey Corpoiation for the 
scirs 1052, 105*5 nnd 105*5 51’ 

*5 Nineteenth Report on \ppropin 
tion \ccounts (Defence Sen lecs) for 
1055 51 

4 Twentieth Repoil on ‘Delhi RotcI 
Transpoit \utiioiUy (Bus Section) 

5 Twenty first Report on Excesses o\ci 
\ oted Grants and C Inrged \pproprn 
tions included in the Appiopiiation 
\ccounts (Ci\il) for 1052 55 

/ nplcmculatjon of tlir Rrrowwnulatioti of 
RA C 

Before toncluding the resicw of the 
actnitics of the Public Accounts Coiniinttec 
during the quinquennial (1052 57), special 
mention may be made of the ti\o pioeedural 
points lelatmg to its working In connection 
with the recommendation made by the 
P \ C in Its Pourtli Report on the Import 
and Sale of Japanese Cloth that a judicial 
enquiry should be held to fix the responsi 
bilifa for handling tins transaction winch 
had lesultcd in a loss of Rs 15 lafhs to the 
Pubbe Exehccjiicr, Goseinineiil hid a state 
iiieiu on the Table of the House wherein 
It seas observed that Gosernment hacl 
decided that there was no need for a judicial 
enquiry as they vs ere fulls cons meed that 
sucli an enquiry was not likely to bring out 
any fresh facts 

The Committee sought the guidance ol 
the Speal er in tne matter who clirccted that 
a circular should be sent to all the Minis- 
tries of the Gosernment of India laying 
down that in cases where Goscinment were 
not in a position to implement a recom 
mcndation of the P A C or Estimates Com 
mittee and Government hacl reasons to dis 
agree with recommendations of the Commit 
tec, the Ministry concerned should place 
their views before the Committee, who may 
if it thinks fit, jrrcscnl a furthei report to 
the House after considering the views of the 
Government in the matter 


Exanntw'tov by the PAG of the repre 
Cl iiltuiuc!, of private companies, non govern 
men! I odtci, etc 

The Speaker on the advice of the Chair- 
man of the Einancial Committees issued a 
dnectivc that when the working of any 
.(grccmciit entered into by Government with 
.1 piivate company oi any other non gov 
ernment body came up foi examination by 
the Public Accounts Comnnttcc|Estimates 
Committee, the Committee might, if it 
deemed fit, summon or give an opportunity 
to the representatives of that private com- 
jrany or body concerned to appear before it 
and tender evidence on any points arising 
therefrom on which it might like to have 
funhei information oi the representatives 
might desire to place bcfoic it The iinmc 
cliatc case which gave rise to this matter 
was the agreement entered into by the 
Ministrv of Railways with the TELCO foi 
the manufacture and sale of locomotives 
and locomotive boilers which came up before 
the P AC (1955 5G) 

LsTIMATI S CoMMITTErS 

79 ‘'2 57 

During the yeai 1952 55, the first vcai 
under the first Pailiament, the Committee 
iindcilook the examination of the estimates 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture As 
a jiart of their examination, the Committee 
undertook visits to research institutes and 
outstation offices under the control of the 
.Ministry of Eood and \griculture for an 
on the spot study of the subjects Visits 
were also undertaken to the Central Tractor 
Organisation, the Indian Agricultural Re 
search Institute and the Office of the Indian 
''ouncil of Agncultui.al Research 

;P55 5<f 

The Estimates Committee, 1955 54, final 
ised and presented to the Lok Sabha their 
rcjioris (namely the Sixth and Seventh) 
on the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
which were left unfinished by the picvious 
Committee .ind also presented two more 
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Rcjjoits, VIZ, the Eigth Rcpoit on the 
Damodar Valley Corpontton and the Ninth 
Report on tlie Administrative and Iinamial 
Reforms The Lighth Repoit dealt with the 
Report of Ran Committee appointed hy 
Government in pnrsiianee of the lecomnicn 
daiions made in the Fifth Report of tin 
Estimates Committee Before conclusion of 
then teim the Committee also undertook 
the examination of tiie estimates relating to 
the Ministry of Information and Broade.isi 
ing and part of the estimates of the Miinsttv 
of Food and Agrieviltnic, concerning the 
Cattle cum Dan-y Faini, kanial, and the 
Indian Dairy Research Institntc, Bangalort 

19J-1 55 

The Committee for 1951 55 piescntcd 
the Tenth and Eleventh Reports winch had 
been approved by the previous Committee 
It also presented one moie leport on tlu 
Information and Broadcasting Ministry viz 
the Twelfth Report on the \11 India Radio 
The Committee also examined the estimates 
of vaiiotis national undertakings under tin 
Ministry of Production For this pin pose a 
number of Subcommittees were appointed, 
each allotted with a putieulai undertaking 
They also formulated their views on the 
general administratis t and organisational 
problems facing the national iindcrtalings 

By 1955 the Estimates Committee had 
miensified its activities considerably The 
detailed sciutmv of the offices and projects 
under the Ministries involved visits to th 
various organisations undertaking study of 
a large volume of documents, examination 
of a number of official and non offiical wit- 
nesses, besides keeping in touch with the 
various developments in governmental acti- 
vity An idea of this increased activity can 
be had from the fact that by June, 1955 
about forty three meetings were held, mate 
iial running into 2750 pages was studied 
and 109 official and non official witnesses 
wcie examined 

1955 56 

The Committee for 1955 56 built v'cry 
fast on the foundation laid by the previous 


Committees Ii' output far exceeded In 
of the jjrcvious Commiltcts It stalled it* 
(arcti by pit'.eniing four itporis on ih„ 
Ministiy of Piodiniion, previously t'aiiim 
td by the f ommitite foi 1951 55, ninnly 
ihe I liirteciuh Rqurt itlitmg to Smdii 
I ertili/trs and ( lu mu als I td , lltndu'ian 
tables ltd, Ilindusian Housing I artof; 
lid and N.ihaii loiindn ltd, the lour 
itdiili R< port lelitmg to Hindustan 
Machine I ools I trl , ind Hindustan Slop 
v.vrel ltd the I dttv ndi Report rehang to 
Coal Commissioiu rs Ctganisation anrl State 
('ollunes and the Salt Oigatiis'’tion and the 
Si'tteiith Rejjort on ‘\dministration of 
N uioinlised Itidustnal I’ndenal mgs The 
I ommittec also tool up the examiintion of 
three othci inuh ital mgs uiuUr the Mimsiry 
e/f I’rodiK turn and submiind their Rtparts 
ihcrton inintlv, the 7 .vents Set ond and 
Tv tmy Sevetith Rejiorts relating to Nation 
al Instillments Farion, Calcutta and the 
Hmdustm vntibiotirs I td and the Hindus 
tan Insecticides Ltd respcrtivelv Simtil 
tantouslv vvnh tlicsc siibjcets under the 
Mmisiiv of Pioduction, the Committee also 
undcitfiol the csinimation of the esMtnates 
itlatmg to tlie Minisirv of Radwavs This 
w IS o le of the biggest tasks tinclertalcn bv 
the C'ommittte 's * ill be evident from the 
follow mg statistics 

1 Sit'mgs held 53 

2 W itncsses he ’rd 308 

) Material studied 1000 pages 

The C ommittec v orked through a num 
be of sub<ommittcts whieli visited a num 
her o( Railway undertakings and studied 
pioblrms on the spot It also appointed a 
special sub eommiitee for the examination 
of the leprescntations received from variou'- 
Chambcis of Commerce and other non 
Government oiganisations m connection 
with Railways The Committee presented 
15 Repoits on the Railways 

New P)occduic 

During this yeai, the Committee also 
made in innovation by examining the Rad 
way Budget 1956 57 as soon as tt was pre- 
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sehted and submitted its report (Ttventv 
Third Report) to the House on the 16th 
March, 1956 Duiing the year, a Sub Com 
mittee of the Estimates Committee also 
systematically examined the action taken bv 
Goi'ernment on the previous reports and 
tlius made considerable progress in a task 
commenced in the preiious year 

1956 57 

liic Estimates Committee for 1956 57 
took up for consideration the estimates ic 
lating to the Ministries of Transport, Com 
munii} Development, Communications (Air 
Corporations) and Defence The examina 
tion lelating to tlie Defence Ministry neces 
sitatea the handling of secret material and 
to ittei the situation a special procedure 
ivas ctohed and a direction i\as issued by 
t!ie Speaker in tliat connection 

Action on the Committee’s Recommenda 

tions 

As in the previous years, a number of 
sub committees functioned each concerning 
Itself with some of the subjects under exa 
mination A direction issued by the 
Speakei during the year requited statements 
of action taken by Government on the pre 
vious reports of the Estimates Committee 
to be presented to the House with the Com 
mittee s comments Accordingly, the Com 
mittcc have presented three Reports to die 
House namely, the 35th, 36th and 37th on 
the action taken by the Government on die 
recommendations contained in the First, 
Second and Third Reports respectively of 
the Estimates Committee As before, a sub 
committee was cnagaged in the examination 
of the adequacy or otherwise of the action 
taken by Government on the earlier reports 

The Committee for 1956 57 has presented 
the following reports 

Thirty Fourth Report Ministry of 

T ransport— 
Tourism 


Thirty Fifth Report 

Action taken bv 
Government on 
the recommen- 
dations in the 
First Report 

Thirty Sixth Repoit 

Action taken by 
by Government 
on the recom- 
mendations in 

the Second Re- 
port 

Thirty Seventh Report 

Acuon taken 
by Government 
on the recom- 
mendations in 
the Third Re- 
port 

ThntyEigluh Report 

Ministry of 

Community De- 
velopment 

Tliirty Ninth Report 

Ministry of 

Defence —Bha- 
rat Electronics 

Fortieth Report 

Ministry of 

Community De- 
velopment 

Forty First Report 

Ministry of 

Communica- 
tions— Air India 
International 

Forty Second Report 

Ministry of 

Community De 
velopment 

Forty Third Repoi t 

Ministry of 

Commumca 
tions — Indian 
Airlines Cor 
poration 


The Forty Fourth Report of the Commit- 
tee on the ‘Action taken by Government on 
the Recommendations contained in the 
Fourth Report’ was finalised by the Com- 
mittee and IS to be presented to the Lok 
Sabha during the March session * 


♦This has since been presented Besides, the other Reports presented up to 27-3-57 are 47th Report on 
Mirustry of Transport (Lighthouses), 49th, 50th and 52nd Reports on Action taten by Government on die Recom- 
mendations contained in the Fifth, Eighth and Sixth Reports respectively and 51st Report on Intermediate and Minor 
Ports 
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The Foity Fifth Report of the Estinntcs 
Committee tlie fourth and tlie fiml report 
on Community Project Administration ivas 
published and ciiculated on the 'ith rchni 
ary, 1057 with the peniiission of the Speal er 
under Rule 170 of the Rules of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business in the Lok Sabha 
Formal presentation of this report uill be 
made dining the next session • 


The Reports of the Committct have been 
hailed both b) the public and (lit prc*s as 
signiheani rontribmion lovards ilu scrutiny 
of (diti.il (.ovetiimeni txjitnditure and 
to the deiettion of i astt and irrrgii 
lantits and the srofic for croiioinj, to the 
re fasliionitig of politits and to tiu rcusion 
of oiitlool on rtitiin fundament il (trinri 
Jilts of idministration 


♦Thie has since been presented Besides, the other Reports presented up to 27-3-57 nrc 47th Report on 
Ministry of Transport (Lighthouses) 49th, 50th and 52nd Reports on Action taken b> Goiernnient on the Rccom- 
n'ondations contained in the Fifth, Eighth anj Sixth ReporiS rcspectivclj and 51st Report on Intermediate and Mmor 
Ports 
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Parliament enjoys certain privileges 
in order to maintain its freedom, its security 
and Its digmty These privileges or rights, 
either belonging to Members individually 
or to each House collectively, are necessary 
in a healtliy parliamentary democracy as in 
tlieir absence a legislature may find it diffi- 
cult to efficiently perform its task and dis- 
charge Its duties Freedom of speech widiin 
the trails of die House, in the sense of im- 
munity of action for anything said therein, 
IS the most important of the rights and 
immunities enjoyed by the Members indi- 
vidually and enables them to render their 
service ivithout any let or hindrance Of 
the collective privileges of Parliament the 
most important are the potver to punish for 
contempt and the poiver to regulate its own 
proceedings 

An attack or disregaid, by any individual 
or audionty, of any of diese privileges iv’ould 
constitute a breach of privilege and is 
punishable as such under law of Parliament 
The poiver to punish for contempt or a 
breach of its privileges is essential to the 
audionty of every legislature In the words 
of Sir Thomas Eiskine May, the position 
may be summed up by saying that ‘‘The 
functions, privileges and disciplinary powers 
of a legislative body are closely connected 
The pnvileges are the necessary complement 
of the functions, and die disciplinary 
powers of the privileges” 

Position in India 

The powers, pnvileges and immunities of 
Parliament and State Legislatures in India, 
have been defined in Articles 105 and 194 
respectively, of the Constitution Two of 
the privileges, namely, freedom of speech in 
Parliament, and immunity to a Member 
from action m any Court in respect of any- 
thing said or any vote given by him m Par 


liament or any Committee thereof, have been 
speafically provided for under clauses (1) 
and (2) of die said Articles In other 
respects, the powers, privileges and immuni- 
ties of each House of Parliament and State 
Legislatures have been equated to diose 
obtaining in the British House of Commons, 
at the commencement of the Constitution, 
until they are defined by Parliament or the 
respective State Legislatures by laiv No 
legislation in this respect has so far been 
passed 

Freedom of speech m Parliament does not, 
however, give unhmited liberty to speak 
anything that a Member may like It is, so 
to say, bridled by the Rules framed by the 
House under its powers to regulate its 
internal procedure 

Of the poivcrs, privileges and immunities, 
in regard to ivhich our Parliament, its 
members and committees have been equated 
with the British House of Commons, the 
more important are 

{i) Freedom from aiiest This privilege 
protects Members from arrest m civil 
cases for the duration of the session and 
for a period of fourteen days (forty days 
in U K ) before and after the session 
This period holds good after a dissolution 
as ivell as after a prorogation of the House 
This privilege is based on tlie considera- 
tion that a Member's attenadance in the 
House takes precedence over his other 
obligations The privilege, hoivever, is 
not alloived to interfere ivith tlie course of 
criminal justice 

(ii) Powers to summon persons The 
House and its Committees possess the right 
to summon any person m the country to 
appear before them to give evidence, 
information or answer a charge Disobe- 
dience to such an order would involve 
breach of its privilege. 
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(ill) Powers to punish for bleach of 
privilege By far the highest of the privi- 
leges of Parliament is its poiver to punish 
for contempt or breach of its privilege in 
the same way as Courts of record can 
This power extends to all acts which 
constitute contempt according to law of 
Parliament whether committed by a 
member or an outsider, whether within 
the precincts of Parliament or outside 

(iv) Right to regulate its internal 
affairs The House of Commons has not 
only the absolute right to regulate and 
settle Its own procedure but also to decide 
any matter arising within its ivalls ivithout 
interference from any judicial authority 

(v) Right to exclude stiangers The 
House has the right to secure privacy of 
debate and to that effect strangers from 
the galleries can be excluded at any time, 
if the House so desires 

Bleach of Privilege 

It would not be possible to enumerate 
every act which might constitute a breach of 
privilege, since every case has to be judged 
in the context of the circumstances in which 
It arises, and also because the power to 
punish for contempt is in its nature discre- 
tionary Hoivever, it may be stated generally 
that “ any act or omission ivhicli obstructs or 
impedes either House of Parliament m the 
performance of its functions or which 
obstructs or impedes any member or officer 
of such House m the discharge of his duty, 
which has a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, to produce such results may be 
treated as a contempt even though there is 
no precedent of the offence*’’ 

The British House of Commons is the 
absolute and exclusive judge of its own 
privileges and its committals for contempt 
are not examinable by any Court or subject 
to appeal However, this is not to say that 
the powers, privileges and immunities of 
Parliament can be indefinitely extended or 
enlarged In his address to the Conference 
of Presiding Officers of Legislative Bodies in 


India, held at Rajkot on the 3rd January 
1955, the late Shri G V Mavalankar, 
Speaker, Lok Sabha, pointed out that "the 
House of Commons docs not 9 II 0 W the 
creation of any new privilege, and only such 
privileges are recognised as have existed by 
any long-time custom” Writing on the same 
subject. Sir Erskinc May has stated tliat 
although “either House may expound tlie 
law of Parliament, and indicate its oivn 
privileges, it is agreed that no new privilege 
can be created” 

Instances of breach of privilege may 
however be broadly summarised as folloivs 

( I ) Dtsi aspect to any Members of the 
House, as such, by a non member It 
includes attempts to molest, threaten or 
intimidate Members on account of their 
conduct in Parliament, libels on Members 
in relation to their parliamentary conduct, 
offermg of a bribe to a Member etc The 
acceptance of a bribe by a Member has 
been punished by expulsion from Parlia 
ment 

( II ) Disrespect to the House collectively 
whether committed by a Member or any 
other It includes libels on the House at 
large, upon tlie Speaker, and upon Select 
Committees 

(ill) Disobedience to ordeis of the 
House, or interference with its procedure, 
with its officers in the execution of their 
duty, or with witnesses in lespect of 
evidence given before the House or a 
Committee The main breaches of privi- 
lege covered under this class arc misrepre- 
sentation by the Press of the speech of a 
member in the House, publication of a 
Committee proceedings or the evidence 
taken before it prior to its presentation to 
the House, disclosure of the proceedings 
of a secret session, misconduct of ivit- 
nesses before the House or a Committee 
etc 

Committee of Privileges 

The Rules of Procedure of Lok Sabha 
assign a high priority in the order of Busi- 
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‘hess before the House to the consideration 
of alleged breaches of privilege They also 
require that the complaint of breach of 
privilege should relate to a specific matter of 
recent occurrence, and should require the 
intervention of tlie House Such matters 
must be taken up for consideration 
immediately after the Question Hour A 
question of privilege can be raised in the 
House only with the consent of the Speaker 
which is given if he is satisfied that there is 
a puma facie case of a breach of privilege 
A Committee of Privileges is constituted for 
dealing with issues of privilege, which may 
be referred to it either by Chair suo motu 
or at the instance of a Member 

Both the Government as well as the 
Opposition parties or groups are adequately 
represented on the Committee It is the 
duty of the Committee to examine every 
question of privilege referred to it and to 
determine with reference to the facts of each 
case whether a breach of privilege is mvolv- 
ed and, if so, the nature of the breach and 
the circumstances leading to it and then to 
make such recommendations as it may deem 
fit The final decision however, rests with 
the House This procedure allows for a 
more judicial and detailed consideration of 
the matter 

The Committee of Privileges have power 
to require the attendance of persons or the 
production of papers and records relevant 
for the purposes of the Committee The 
refusal of a witness to answer any question 
put by the Committee ivould constitute a 
contempt of the Committee and therefore of 
the House, and may be punished accord- 
ingly 

Punishments 

When the House adjudges a person as 
guilty of a breach of its privileges it may 
aivard him a punishment The modes of 
punishment in the House of Commons are 
admonition, reprimand and impnsonmcnt 
The power of imprisonment, technically 
knoivn as commitment, is involved ivhen the 
offence is serious In the case of imprison- 
ment by order of the House, habeas corpus 


does not he, but the term of imprisonment 
does not extend beyond the proro^tion or 
dissolution of the House 

Warrants for arrest arc drawn by the 
Speaker on the order of the House The 
civil authorities may be called up6n to assist 
in the execution of the warrants 

In this connection, a reference may be 
made to the observations made by the Com 
mittee of Privileges of the British House of 
Commons in the “Daily Mail” case (8th 
April, 1948) The Committee was of tlie 
view that it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of the House to undertake penal 
proceedings for breach of privilege m respect 
of every defamatory statement which, stnctly 
speaking, might constitute a contempt of 
Parliament While recognising that it was 
the duty pf Parliament to intervene in the 
case of attacks which might undermine 
public confidence in it, the Committee 
thought It important that, “on the one hand, 
the law of Parliamentary privilege should 
not be administered in a ivay which would 
fetter or discourage the free expression of 
opinion or criticism, however prejudiced or 
exaggerated such opinions or criticisms may 
be, and that, on the other hand, the proces- 
ses of Parliamentary investigation should not 
be used in a way which ivould give import- 
ance to irresponsible statements ” 

Press and Parliamentaiy Privilege 

Addressing the journalists at the Southern 
Indian journalists Federation Press Club, 
Madras, on the 20 th October, 1953, 
Shri M N Kaul, Secretary of Lok Sabha, 
referred to the vital role which Press, in a 
democracy, plays for the proper functioning 
of Parliament In regard to the question of 
Parliamentary privileges visa-vis the Press, 
he said — 

“It is vital that the proceeding^ of 
Parliament are presented to the people 
correctly through the Press, because it 
is only through the Press, that the reac- 
tions of the people can, as it ivere, be 
transmitted back to Parliament 

“We do keep a general ivatcn over how 
correspondents, who come to the Press 
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j ballery, report proceedings of Parliament 
All that the Speaker is concerned with 
primarily is that they faithfully report the 
proceedmgs and at die same time uphold 
the dignity of Parliament 

“The idea underlying privileges of the 
House was that there should always be tlie 
reserve power in Parliament, emphasismg 
Its sovereignty, ih the same manner in 
which Courts have power to punish 
contempt, and its authority, as the highest 
tribunal m the land in the sphere of legis 
lation, should not be held to ridicule 
But It does not mean that it amounted in 
any way to restriction of the liberty of tlie 
Press or the citizen’s liberty of criticism ” 

Fundamental Rights and Pai liamentary 

Privileges 

The Constitution of India confers certain 
fundamental rights on the citizens These 
rights are enforceable through the Laiv 
Courts, subject to certain limitations neces- 
sitated in the interest of security of the 
State, public order, decency, friendly 
relations with foreign States, etc 

It is sometimes contended that the pri- 
vileges of Parliament must be taken to be 
restricted by the fundamental rights How- 
ever, at the present time the privileges of 
Parliament, having been expressly equated, 
under the Constitution, to tliose of tlie 
British House of Commons, are part and 
parcel of the Constitution It would be di- 
fficult to say that what has been so explicitly 
provided in a part of the ConstituUon in re- 
gard to the privileges of Parliament is m 
any way restricted by the fundamental 
rights, since the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion must be read as a whole 

Codification of Privileges 

Under article 105(3) of the ConsUtution, 
the powers, privileges and immuaiucs of 
Parliament may be defined by law Writ- 
ing on this subject, the Indistn Press Com- 


mission (1954) expressed the following 
views — 

"It would be desirable that both Par- 
liament or State Legislatures should de- 
fine by legislation the precise poivcrs, pri- 
vileges and immunities which they possess 
in regard to contempt and the procedure 
for enforcing them Such a law would 
have to be in consonance with our Consti- 
tution, and could presumably be challeng- 
ed, if It appears to be in conflict with any 
Fundamental Right If that happens the 
position would be clarified by the highest 
tribunal in the land Articles 105 and 
194 do contemplate enactment of such 
legislation and it is only during the inter- 
vemng penod that Parliament and the 
State Legislatures have been endowed 
ivith tlie poivers, privileges and immunities 
of the House of Commons” 

However addressing the Conference of 
Presiding Officeis of Legislative Bodies in 
India, held at Rajkot on the 23rd January, 
1955, the late Shri G V Mavalankar, Speak- 
ci Lok Sabha, observed 

‘ The Pi ess Commission considered this 
matter purely from the point of view 
of the Press Perhaps they may have felt 
the difficulties of the Press to be real, but 
from the point of view of the legislature, 
the question has to be looked at from a 
different angle Any codification is more 
likely to harm the prestige and sovereign 
ty of the legislature without any benefit 
being conferred on the Press It may 
be argued that the Press is left in the 
dark as to ivhat the privileges are The 
simple reply to this is that those privileges 
which are extended by the Constitution to 
the legislature, its members etc are 
equated ivith the privileges of the House 
of Commons in England It has to be 
noted here that the House of Commons 
does not allow the creation of any new 
privilege, and only such privileges are 
recognised as have existed by long time 
custom No codification therefore appear* 
to be necessary 


Legislative Work in Retrospect"^ 


The record of legislative work done by 
the First Parliament of the Republic of 
India IS spectacular A large number of 
legislative measures ushering in great re- 
forms in the social, economic and political 
fields were brought on the Statute Book dur- 
mg Its tneure The task before it was 
gigantic and the pace at ivhich it was able 
to achieve it merits admiration The num- 
ber of Acts passed during the period aggre- 
gated 322 and 42 5% of the enactments relat- 
ed to financial subjects While it is difficult 
to give even a succinct account of all the 
Acts passed within the compass of an article, 
a review of some of the major legislative 
measures touching on the diferent aspects 
of the life of the community is given in the 
following paragraphs 

Socio Economic Policy 

In consonance ivith the Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy as laid down in the Con- 
stitution, Parliament kept before it the 
objective of a socialistic pattern of society 
for the country It proceeded about realis- 
ing the task of raising the standard of liv- 
ing of the people and reducing the econo 
mic inequalities by authorising the Govern- 
ment greater participation in productive 
enterprises and by adopting fiscal measures 
seeking to bring about in stages greater eco 
nomic equality 

One of the most important fiscal mea- 
sures of the period and of great significance 
was the Estate Duty Act It seeks to rectify, to 
a large extent, the inequalities resulting 
from concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few persons The duty, under the Act, 
IS leviable on all property, both movable 
and immovable, except that which has been 
specifically exempted Incidentally, the 
measure was also considered to help the 


States towards financing their developtnerit 
schemes 

Economic Measures 

The question of general economic deve- 
lopment of the country always engaged the 
attention of Parliament A number of 
measures were passed in this connection 
The development of village and small in- 
dustries was considered by the legislators to 
bring about, inter aha, a more balanced and 
integrated rural economy To this end. 
Parliament adopted Bills, e g the Khadi and 
other Handloom Industries Development 
(Additional Excise Duty on Cloth) Bill, the 
Dhoties (Additional Excise Duty) Bill, 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
Bill which authorised the Government to 
support these industries by rest:^icting the 
volume of production in the large sector, 
by differential taxation or by direct subsi- 
dies 

Industries {Development and Regulation) 

Act 

The chief instrument for securing the 
development of industries was provided by 
the Industries (Development and Regula- 
tion) Act, which was amended by this Par- 
liament m order to bring additional indus- 
tries within the scope of the legislation 
Realising that it was necessary to contmue 
the control over capital issues in order to 
canalise the limited capital resources avail- 
able for investment in the country in the 
desired fields. Parliament enacted a measure 
which put the pnncipal Act on a stable foot- 
ing by removing the date of expiry from its 
provisions Reference may also be made in 
this connection to a measure of significance 
seeking to regulate forward trading and 
option in goods 


•Upto the end of 14th Session 
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decimal Coinage and Metric System 

In a long list of economic measures, the 
decision of Parliament to introduce decimal 
coinage and the metric system in rvcights 
and measures stands too prominent to cs 
cape the eye 

Agricultural Pioduce {Develolnnent and 

Warehousing Coipoiation Act 

In regard to die development and ivare 
housing of agricultural produce, an Act 
was passed by Parliament setting up a Na 
tional Development and \Varchousuig 
Board— a policymaking and financing body 
The Act also provided for the creation of 
Central and State Ware housing Corporation 
to look to the long felt need of proper 
storage of agricultural produce etc and its 
marketing 

Nationalisation of AirlineSj Imperial Bank 

and Life Insurance 

Parliament by passing the Air Corpora- 
tion Act gave its approval to the nationali- 
zauon of airlines so as to provide safe, elfi 
cient and economical and properly co 
ordmated air transport sendees, both inter 
nal and international 

This was followed by die nationalisation 
of the largest banking institution in the 
country 

The Life Insurance business ivas subsc 
quently nationalised when Parliament pass 
cd the Life Insurance Corporation Act to 
ensure absolute security to the policy-holder 
m the matter of his life insurance protection 
and to spread insurance much more tvidely 
and in particular to the rural areas and to 
mobilise public savings effectively 

Banking Companies Act 

A reference, may also be made to the 
amendment of the Banking Companies Act 
as one of the last major enactments of the 
First Parliament Its importance lies in the 
fact that the banking companies thereby 
have been placed under complete surveil 


lance of the Resen'e Bank, which was 
deemed necessary by Parliament if the banl- 
ing system was to be properly used for 
national economic development 

Lfihour Legislation 

Legislation for the welfare of industrial 
workers always engaged the attention of 
Pailianicnt It authorized the Government, 
by an amendment of the parent Act, viz, 
Employees' Provident Fund Act, to apply 
the provisions of the Employees Provident 
Fund Scheme to any factory, if it appeared 
to the Government that the employers and 
the majority of the employees had agreed 
that these provisions should apply to their 
Factory Even in the case of employees of 
"exempted factories’, the benefits of nomi 
nation and protection against attachment of 
Provident Fund amounts, on prior claim on 
assets of an insolvent employer, were con 
ferred 

Through another legislation, namely, the 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, Par- 
liament provided for the payment of com- 
pensation to workers in the event of their 
lay off or retrenchment in certain circum 
stances Subsequently, the similar provi 
sions, by another legislation, were extended 
to workers in plantation Further, by 
amending the Factory Act Parliament pro 
hibited the employanent of women and 
young persons during night in factories, fix- 
ed a period of 240 days as the minimum at- 
tendance necessary during a calendar year 
to qualify the workers for leave with wages 
and provided certain fundamental safe- 
guards and facilities for factory workers 

Stales Reorganisation Act 

The one legislauve enactment— perhaps 
the most momentous decision of this Parlia- 
ment — which stands conspicuous by itself 
is the States Reorganization Act To tlic 
credit of this Parliament goes the passing of 
this great measure which, together w'lth tlic 
Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 
effected a redrawing of the political map 
of India The reorganisation of the admi- 
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nistrative boundaries of India was a long- 
felt necessity as a demand for it was ex- 
pressed by the authors of the Report of 
Indian Constitution Reforms as late as 1918 
The measure created considerable contro- 
versy and was adopted after a prolonged de- 
bate in Parliament 

The importance of this measure lies in 
the fact that in the process, the number of 
administrative units has been reduced to 
20—14 States and 6 centrally-administered 
units and the reorganised States now repre- 
sent the homogeneity of language and cul 
ture with the cxcepuon of two States viz, 
Bombay and Punjab, which are bilingual in 
character Moreover, equal status has been 
granted to States and all vestiges of the here- 
ditary rights of the individuals to rule over 
their felloivmen have been completely elimi- 
nated 

Social Legislation 

Parliament enacted suitable legislation for 
the removal of discrimination against 
women on the ground of sex The Hindu 
Marriage Act and the Hindu Succession Act 
were steps in that direction The latter of 
these two Acts proposes to determine the 
heir on the secular test of consanguinity and 
affinity without any discnmination on the 
ground of sex— a feature, which, though out 
of tune with modern social trends and 
opposed to the principles accepted by our 
Constitution had, nevertheless, persisted till 
the new legislation was brought into force 

Thus, on the social plane, by far the most 
important achievement has been the reform 
of the Hindu Law effected under this Parlia- 
ment, which now grants women the rights 
that had been denied to them for ages and 
recognises for the first time equality of 
status betiveen the two sexes The intro 
duction of monogamy among Hindus, the 
right to divorce, claim to a share in her 
father’s property, equality of right in the 
matter of adoption, these are some of the 
highlights of the reforms for which Parlia- 
ment can take a pride of place 

Another important fonvard stride in 
social legislation was the passing of the 


Special Marriage Act providing for a spe- 
cial form of marriage which may be taken 
advantage of by all persons in India and by 
all Indian nauonals in foreign countries 
irrespective of the faith which either party 
to a marriage may profess— the ceremony for 
the solemnisation of marriage being left to 
the option of the parties Provision was 
also made therein for permitting persons, 
already married under other forms of mar- 
riage, to register their marriages under this 
Act and thereby avail themselves of the 
benefits which the Act provided 

A reference may also be made in this 
sphere to the Young Persons (Harmful Pub- 
lication) Act which seeks to protect young 
persons from the harmful effects of ‘horror 
comics’ The Act prohibits, therefore, the 
production in India of such a literature or 
any variant thereof and its circulation with 
in the country 

Mention may also be made of tivo other 
important measures in the field of social 
legislation, viz the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act and the 
Women’s and Children’s Institutions (Licen- 
sing) Act Legislation on the subject of 
suppression of immoral traffic did exist in a 
few States but the laws were neither uniform 
nor did they go far enough Accordingly 
this Act was passed not only to secure uni- 
formity but also make the legislation suffi- 
ciently deterrent It extends to the whole 
of India and all offences therein are cogniz- 
able 

The latter Act was passed by Parliament 
with a view to putting an end to a large 
number of bogus women’s institutions and 
orphanages existing in the country which 
were exploiting destitute women and child 
ren The procurement of a licence has 
now been made a prerequisite for the run 
nmg of the orphanages and other institu- 
tions caring for women and children The 
licence, in certain circumstances, can be 
revoked 

To build up good public libraries, the 
Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act was 
enacted requiring die publisher of every 
book published in India to deliver at his 
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own expense a copy of each booh to certain 
specified Libraries within thirty da^s from 
die date of publication In tlie field of 
education, tlie passing of die Unixersity 
Grants Commission Act was a land mark 
The Commission, inter aha, is designed to 
inquire into die financial needs of Universi 
ues and allocate grants to them and to take 
such steps as it may deem fit for die promo 
tion and coordination of University educa- 
tion and for the dctennination and mam 
tenance of standards of teaching, evamina 
tion and research in Uniiersities 


Rehabilitation 

The rehabilitation of the displaced per- 
sons also received its due attention from 
Parliament and to dial end a number of 
legislative measures ncrc passed By an 
amendment of the Rehabilitation Tinancc 
Administration Act, the amount payable for 
direct loans was substantially raised and the 
Administration a\as authonsed to utilise 
moneys recoverable from loans for the 
grant of fresh loans after the maximum pres 
cribcd limit under the Act had reached To 
grant further relief to displaced persons, the 
penod of repayment of loans uas also 
extended 

Secondly, in order to save the properties 
from rapid deterioration and to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan, a measure ivas passed vesting 
in the Government the right, title and intci 
est of evacuees in evacuee properties in India 
and authorising the payment of compensa- 
tion to these persons out of the properties 
so acquired Moreover, the settingup of 
a Displaced Persons Welfare Corporation 
was sanctioned for the purpose of providing 
educational and medical facilities and to 
render assistance to institutions engaged in 
such activiues 


Public Health ' "" 

Replacing all local laus on the subject. 
Parliament passed the Prevention of I ood 
Adultcralioii Act vuili a vicis to securing a 
iiiiifonn law foi the prevention of adultcra 
tion of foodstuffs in the various States 

lor improving professional competence 
among medical practitioners and for pro- 
motion of medical research, Parliament 
thought It iitcc'sary that the country should 
attain self sufririciiry in jto.t graduate mcdi 
<al cdtit atioii T he All India Institute of 
Medical Scitiirc \ct provides for the cstabl 
ishinciit of a central atithotity for the rcalisa 
tion of tliesc objei lives The Indian Mcdi 
cal Council Aft also contains, inter aha, a 
provision for presn thing standards of post 
graduate medical education 

Pru'ate Members Dills 

Among the jinvptc Members Bills*, a 
special mention may lie made of the Parlia 
mentaiy Proceedings (Protection of Ptibli 
cation) Bill vhich uas enaettd into lau In 
vicu of the fact that the advantage of publi 
city to the coiiuminity outncighs any pn 
vatc injury resulting fiom the publication 
of reports of proceedings of Parliament, tJie 
Bill was introduced to define by law the 
pin liege available to such publication 
made in good faith The resulting Act 
therefore, provides tint no peison shall be 
liable to any proceedings, avil or criminal, 
in respect of die publication of a substantial- 
ly true report of any proceedings of cither 
House of Parliament, unless the publication 
is proved to have been made in malice 

In short, Parliament steered its course 
towards the ideal of a tVelfare State keeping 
in view' the modern concept of democracy, 
and to that end endeavoured to realize an 
ascending order of social rights for the 
citizen 


To.., Private Membera’ Bills were passed dunne First Parliament, including the Women’s and Children’s 

Institutions (Licensing) Bill referred to under the heading ‘Social Legislation’ 
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9-5-1953 

15- 5-1953 
15-5-1953 

17- 8-1953 

27-S-1953 

12-9-1953 

15-9-1953 

22-9-1953 

18- 12-1953 

1 9- 11-195 3. 
“2-l2-i9Sr 
1-12-1953 

24-11-1953 


•Where 
was passed b 


Fir't m-ctitir of ihe Tir t Pa'l afict 

the Gcncnl I Icttioo 

Shn G V Ma\ ihoSi' el-c'ci.1 of 

the 1 oi, Sa' ’n 

Shn A! Amn,!nM>imn 
elec'ei DcpJtj Spe-’5;r o'" l! c L^V, 
Sablu 

Shn S V KtnhtaTipn ih\ P- 1 cl'c - ! 
Deiutj Cl Jitr an o'" Raj'.a Sa" a 

Prime Mini te '< *!a c r-nt on K-i’ n 

Tile Re cr\c and Au'ciln-a Ai-I« ccs I> !l 
pi"ed 

TicIonsarJ 00111122*5 {! es ih’ion^ P 11 

pi5*ed 

The Iron and Steel Oimranie, nnilea 
mation Rill pas’e 1 

Tile Con-titutton (Sco’od Atrcndn "’t) 
Bill pa ed 

The Delimitation Comnn ion Bill 
pa'-ed 

Draft Pitst Fiae ^car Pl-n app o'fd 

The Indian Income tn't (Ar'cndncn*) 
Bill passed 

The Industnts (Deaelopment and R'piila- 
tion) Amendment Bill pa sed 

The Air Corpo-ations Bill pas ed 


Tile Tea Bill parsed 


Prime Minister's statement on Forcipn 
Affairs 

Prime Minister’s statement on Foteipn 
Affairs 

The Andhra Slate Bill passed 


The Estate Dut> Bill passed 

Resolution on Unemployment Problem 
adopted 

The Coir Industry Bill passed 

0 

The Employ ccs’ Proaidcnt Funds (Am- 
endment) Bill passed ^ 


3 12 1953 

ts 12 1913 

n* 111 Am- 0 '"pan 0" (A-a— '*""’ ) 
V 11 pi '1 

22 12-10 3 

P i-*' "r t 3 c'-'-*’* f'-a 1 rp t e 

cpjw 1 -T — o* a 0>~-n '■n f t! - 

I c ---"I 3 '> c' e- 

2* 12 ,<■ , 
f 12 tl/33 

n • P -* em n o’’ D ■; ‘‘ea -n tP.-- 

I Tn ' a** I Vj ‘C S a - I.e 

f h 1 c-i n 1! pi, r ' 

if 2 to*} 

S A c— n 1 ‘Im rr R PioducTn tc 

0 * 'm~ t' : 1 ' fi the I -a -n o''a re" 

' 1 t’33 

23 2 to*. 
r 1051 

n - Di p’ w' Pc ^i-i (C.*.""' Sup 
p' " a , B '! pa -d 

t 3 f0<{ 

P-ime M -I e 1 *, (•'—'* repi-Jme 

rai> a-y a ’ lb e E" r’ S’a e' to Pa 
hi " 

5 3 195 t 

I cm' i-n fii' j’-on rn c' fae-Ii fo- 

P'o~ a 1 n o'" n'’* ammp a '-p eJ 


*3 3 n- Pfc I (0'>,-.*ia'tS'e "(a e-; A-n 

U 3 103“ end'" -a* V '1 pa* ed 


n a tost 
iS 3 tijs' 

16-3-1051 

23-4 

11- 5 «9S4 

23 4 los t 
29 5 *95} 

21 4-»95! 

2> 1 ma t 

12- 5-1954 
26 4-19S4 
16-2-105 ( 


28-1-1954 
9 3-1954 
8 - s- 195> 
19-1-1954 

10-5-1954 

25- 8-1954 

26- 8-19 51 

i4-9-l05'4 


The Tran 'c- of I ori*i D.pai ' Bi'l 
pa -1 

Pri'"t A'lnn e- s * 1 en—* on Ko ea 

Fhe Mm -iJ-n War-a (An-nJ-nsn*) B 11 
pas -J 

T1 * Vo'un a-s Su-enJ-'' of Sala-iea 
(I-'ce-np ion fto-n Ta.rition) jvrn'nd 
ment Bill pa *eJ 

Prime Minij cr s $ a cmen on Indo 
China 

The HiHi Gout Judpts (Candi ions of 

Sc-aicc) Bill pjsieJ 

The Drurs and Mapic Rena-dies (Ob- 
t-Ciionab'c Adsc-tisemtn-s) BIl 
pa'sed 

The Facto les (Aneidm-nt) Bill pas'td 


The Himadial P-aJesh and Bilaspur 
(Nl\s State) Bill passed 

Discus-ion on Peac-,ful uses of Atomic 
Enerps 

Prime Minister’s statement on Interna- 
tional Affairs 

The Prevention of Food Aduheration 
Bill passed 


wo dates nre mentioned npainst Bills passed by Parliament the former indicates the date on aihich the Hill 
^ the Lok Sabha and the latter by the Raiya Sabhn , ) 
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13-9 I9S4 


1 7-9-1954 

8-5-1954 

20-9-1954 

23-9-1954 

22- 9-1954 
25-9-1954 

2 3- 9-1954 
28-9-1954 

23 - 11-1954 
2-12-1954 

2 4- 11-195 4 
3-12-1954 

14 - 12-19 54 

15- 5-1954 
20-12-1954 


10-3-1955 

2-3-1955 

12-3-1955 

29-3-1955 

16-3-1955 


22-3-1955 

29-3-1955 

12- 4-1955 

20-4-1955 

22-4-1955 


26-4-1955 

25-2-1955 

28-4-1955 

2-5-1955 

30-4-1955 


30-4-1955 
4 5-1955 

5-5-1955 

15-12-1954 

25- 7-1955 

28- 7-1955 

24- 8-1955 

29- 7-1955 

26- 8-1955 

1-8-1955 

25- 8-1955 


Motion regarding Flood Situation dis- 
cussed 

The Spcaal Marnagc Bill passed 


The Chandranagore (Merger) Bill 
passed 


1-8-1955 

'1-9-1955 

17-8-1955 

2 3-8-1955 

31-8-1955 


The Displaced Persons (Compensation 
and Rehabilitation) Bill passed 

The Constitution (Third Amendment) 
Bill passed 

Tlie Coffee Market Expansion (Amend- 
ment) Bill passed 

The Rubber (Production and Ma 1 .ting) 
Amendment Bill passed 


12-9-1955 

2S-9-1955 
23-9-1955 i 


2 4-9-19 55 i 

29- 9-1955 

26-9-1 955 

30- 9-1955 


The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Bill passKi j 


28- 11-1955 

7-12-1955 


Discussion on the Economic Situation in 
India 

The Worl ing Journalists (Industrial 
Disputes) Bill passed 

The Medtanal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duties) Bill passed 


30-11-1 955 

25-8-1955 

1 3- 12-19 55 

1-12-1955 

14- 12-1955 


Food Ministe-’s statement regarding 


removal of zonal retrictions 
wheat 

on 

18-2-1956 

28-2-1956 

Tlie Essential Commodities 

Bill 


passed 


21-2-1956 

The Constimtion (Fourth Amendment) 

9-5-1956 

Bill passed 

Resolution for the ^introduction of 

uni- 

24-2-1956 

13-3-1956 

form weights nnd measures ba.ed 

on 

metric system adopted 


28-2-1956 

The Insurance (Amendment) Bill pissed 

9-3-1956 

The Untouchability (Offences) 
passed 


29-2-1956 

Bill 

12-3-1956 

Prune Ministc-s statement on 

tlie 

3-3-1956 

Bandung Conference of Asio-African 

15-3-1956 

countnes 


The State Bank of India Bill 


8-3-1956 


The Hindu Marriage Bill passed 


Prune Minister’s statement on Goa 

The Industrial and State Finanaal 
Corporation (Amendment) Bill passed 

The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Bill 
passed 

The Prisoners (Attendance in Courts) 
Bill passed , 


20-3-1956 

20-3-1956 


31-3-1956 


30-4-1956 


The Spirituous Preparations (Inter- 
State Trade and Commerce) Control 
Bill passed 

Prime Minister’s statement on Goa 

The Abducted Persons (Recovery and Res- 
toration) Continuance Bill passed 

The Companies Bill passed 

Resolution for the appointment of a Com- 
mission for the dciclopment of Indian 
Shipping adopted 

The Industrial Disputes (Banking Com- 
pames) Decision Bill passed 

The Prize Competitions Bill passed 


The University Grants Commission Bill 
passed j 


The Abolition of Whipping Bill passed 


Tile Working Journalists (Conditions of 
Sen ICC and Miscellaneous Pronsions) 
Bill passed 

Motion for the consideration o£ the States 
Reorganisaton Commission Report 
moi^ 

Rcprescntationjof the People (Amendment) 
Bill passed 

The All India Institute of Medical 
Saences Bill passed 

The Control of Shipping (Continuance) 
Bill passed 


The Capital Issues (Continuance of 
Amendment Bill passed 


Tlie Sales Tax Law s Vahdation Bill passed 


The Life Insurance (Emergency 
Provisions) Bill passed 


Shn M Ananthasajanam A>'jangar elec- 
ted Speaker of the Ixik Sabha 
consequent on the demise of Shn G V 
Mavalankar 

Sardar Hukam Singh clcaed Deputy 
Speaker of Lok Sabha 

Prime Minister s statement on rorcicn 
Affairs 

Resolution for fixing a target date for 
prohibition adopted 

Prime Minister’s statement on the Indus- 
trial Policy of the Gov ernment 
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4-S-I9S6 

11-5-1956 

8-5-1956 

30- 11-1955 

11-5-1956 

31- 5-1956 

15-5-1956 


iB-5-1956 ' 
25-5-1956 

23-5-1956 

30-5-1956 

25-5-1956 

28-S-1956 


3 9-5-1956 

3-5-1956 

16- 7-1956 
6-8-1956 

17- 7-1956 

7- 4-1955 

24- 7-1956 
14-8-1956 

8- 8-1956 

10-8-1956 ' 

25- 8-1956 

lt-8-1956 < 

9- 12-I95S ^ 

it-8-1956 1 

12- 12-1955 

13- 8-1956 
30-8-1956 

17-8-1956 

28-8-1956 

17-8-1956 


ao-8-1956 ' 
4-9-1956 

20-8-1956 . 
4-9-1956 i 

25-8-1956 

3-9-1956 


1*he Parlianientary PrOceedingj (I^rotcC- 
tion of Publication) Bill passed 

The Hindu Succession Bill passed 


The Agricultural Produce (Development 
of Warehousing) Coiporations Bill 
passed 

Prime Minister lays on the Table 
the draft of the Second Tise Year 
Plan 

The Representation of the People (Second 
Amendment) Bill passed 

The Life Insurance Corporation Bill 
passed 

Resolution for taking measures to reduce 
disparity in income adopted 

Prime Minister lays on the Table a copy of 
the Treaty of Cession ol Trench terri- 
tories in India 

The Constituuon (Sixth Amendment) 
Bill passed 

The Securities Contracts (Regulation) 
Bill passed 

The Hindu Minorities and Guardianship 
Bill passed 

The Industrial Disputes (Amendment 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
passed 

Primp Minister’s Statement on the Suex 
Ciinal issue 

The States Reorganisation Bill passed 


The River Boards Bill passed 


The Inter-State Water i Disputes Bill pas- 
sed. 

The National Highways Bill passed 


The Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of 
Temiories) Bill passed 

Resoluuon on the control and regulation 
of production and exhibiuon of films 
adopted 

The Supreme Court (Number of Judges) 
Bill passed 


28-8-1956 The Natidnal Volunteer Force (Ldk 
4-9-1956 Sahayak Sena) Bill passed 

80-8-1 956 The Nevsspaper (Price and Page) Bill 
I 4 - 8 -I 9'56 passed 

30-8-1956 The State Tinanaal Corporauon (Am- 
4-9-1956 endratnt) Bill passed 


1-9-1956 The Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
13-9-1956 mission Bill passed 

6- 9-1956 The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 

11-9-1956 passed 

7- 9-1956 The Reprcjcniation of the People (Third 

13-9-1956 Amendment) Bill passed 

13-9-1956 Draft Second Five Tear Plan ap- 

proved 

15 -11-1956 The Union Tcrntories (Laws) Amendment 
22-11-1956 Bill passed 


16-11-1956 The Industries (Dcvelopmcntand Regula- 
37-11-1956 i'®”) Amendment Bill passed 

21-11-1956 The States Reorganisauon (Amendment) 
27-11-1956 passed 


22-11-1956 

29-11-1956 


The Abducted Persons (Recovery and 
Restoration) Continuance Bill passed 


2 7-11-19 56 

13-12-1956 


Tne Displaced Persons (Compensation 
tion and Rehabilitation) Amendment 
Bill passed 


30-11-1956 The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
18-12-1956 Women and Girls Bill passed 


5-12-1956 The Central Sales Tax Bill passed 

12- 12-1956 

5-12-1956 The Representation of the People (Fourth 

13- 12-1956 Amendment) Bill passed 


7-12-1956 The Hindu Marriage (Amendment) BUI 
30-11-1956 passed 


7-12-1956 The Women’s and Children’s Insatutions 
14-12-1956 (Licensing) Bill passed E 


8-12-1956 The Road Transport Corporation (Am- 
14-12-1956 endment) Bill passed 


8-12-1956 The Standards of Weights and Measures 
14-12:1956 


8-12-1956 

19-12-1956 


The Employees’ Provident Funds (Am- 
endment) Bill passed 


The Jammu and Kashmir (Extension of 
Laws) Bill passed 


10-12-1956 The Indian Medical Council Bill passed 
2-8-1956 


The Indian Institute of Technology (Kha- 
ragpur) Bill passed 


14-12-1956 The Hmdu Adopuons {and Maintsnance 
2 “ 9 - 12-1956 
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I8-I2-I95fi 

20-12-1956 


The Representation of the People (Mis- 
cclla neons Provisions) Bill passed 


20- 12-1956 

21- 12-1956 


The Union Duties of Exase (Distnbuuon) 
Amendment Bill passed 


20-12-1956 The Territorial Councilc Bill passed 
22-12-1956 


21- 12-1956 The Banking Companies (Amendment^ 

22- 12-1956 Bill passed 


22-12-1956 The Slum Areas (Improvements and 

18- 12-1956 Clearance) Bill passed 

22-12-1956 The Delhi Tenants (Temporary Protection) 

19- 12-1956 Bill passed 
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’ in 

ACTS P^SSLD n/ I HE nUSl PAnUAMnsT 
[Arnni ctl Subject-^ i^c] 

with one * were treated ns AJone^ or I irTc d1 Pi!is] 


[Aett indicated 

Admlnlstrntlon 

1 Maintenance Orders rnforcement (\mcndmcnt) 

Act (No 47 of 1952) 

2 Salaries and Allowances of Minuter' Act (No 

SB of 1952) 

3 Prcscntion of Corruption (Second Amendment) 

Act (No 59 of 1952) 

4 Commission of Inqiiirj Act (No Co of 1952) 

5 Preientne Detention (Second /Vnendment ) Act 

(No 61 of 1952) 

6 State Armed Police Forces (Evtci sion of Laws) 

(No 63 of 1952) 

7 Scheduled Areas (Assimilation of Laws ) Act (No 

16 of 1953) 

8 ’Comptroller and Auditof-Gener'l (Conditions of 

Service) An (No 21 of 1953) 

9 Patiala and East Punjab States Union I epi'hiuic 

(Delegation of Powers) Act (No 22 of 1953) 

10 Andhn State Act (No 30 of 1953) 

11 Government of Part C States (Amendment) Act 

(No 7 of 1954) 

12 Lushai Htlls Distrin (Change of Name ) Act (No 

18 of 1954) 

13 Absorbed Areas (Laws) Act (No 20 of 1954) 

14 State Acquisition of Lands for Union Purposes 

(Validation) Act (No 23 of 1954) 

15 Himachal Pradesh and Bila-pur (New State) 

Act (No 32 of 1934) 

16 Chandranagore (Merger) Act (No 36 of 1954) 

17 Andhra State Legislamre (Delegation of Pot ers) 

Act (No 45 of 1954) 

18 Prevention (Amendment) Act (No 51 of 1954) 

19 Prevention of Corruption (Amendment) Act (No 

50 of 1955) 

20 Delhi Control of Building Operations Act (No 33 

of 1955) 

21 Citizenship Act (No 57 of 1955) 

22 Travancore-Cochin State Legislature (Delegation 

of Powers) Act (No 29 of 1956) 

23 ’States Reorganisation Act (No 37 of 1956) 

24 Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Temtorics) 

Act (No 40 of 1956) 

25 Government Premises (Eviction) Amendment Act 

(No 52 of 1956) 

26 ’Jammu and Kashmir (E'Ctension of Laws) Act 

(No 67 of 1956) 


27 Scheduled Cl tc and Sc’ic 1 ikj I rib"? Orders 

(Amcndmc’'!) Ac* (No 63 of 1959) 

28 Stitc ReirriniaiJi (Am-^dmcnl) rsc* (No 67 

of 1956) 

29 Union 1 e ntorica (L^ s) Amendnent Ac* (No 

fi8 of I95f‘) 

30 Kerala State L'Ti latU'c (Ddcfanoi of Po vers) 
\ct (No 75 of 1956) 

31 Afmpar (Village Authorities m Hill Areas) net 
(No 79 of i95G) 

32 Delhi (Control of Biiildirg Operatiois) Act (No 

98 of 195b) 

33 *Tcrritoriil Councils \cl (No 103 of 1956) 


Agriculture 

1 Live.tocl ImoariaiDi (\mcndmcni) An (lio 

'0 of 1953) 

2 ’Inter State Water Di putes Act (No 23 of i95Gj 

3 ’Ag-ieulturc Produce (Development ard Ware- 

housing) Co'poration Act (Iso 28 of 1956) 

4 Multi-Unit C3 operative Societies (Vmerdment) 

Act (No 34 of 1956) 

5 ‘River Boards Act (No 59 of 1936) 

6 Delhi Tenants (Temporarv Protcc-ion) Act (No 

97 of 1956) 

nnnhlng, Currenej and Insurance 

1 Hjdcrabad Coinage and Paper Currcnc) (Miscel- 

laneous Provisions) Act (No 10 of 1953) 

2 Ba-hing Companies (Amendment) Act (No 13 

of X9S3) 

3 Reserv c Bank of India (Amendment and Miscel- 

laneous Provisions) Act (No 54 of 1953) 

4 Insurance (Amendment) Act (No IS of 1955) 

5 State Bunk of India Act (No 23 of 1953) 

6 Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) Act (No 

24 of 1935) 

7 Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act (No 31 of 

1955) 

8 State Bank of India (Amerdment) Act (No 33 of 

1955) 

9 Insurance (Amendment) Act (No 34 of 1935) 

10 Life Insurance (Emergcnc> Provisions) Act (No 

9 of 1936) 

11 ’Life Insurance Corporation Act (No 31 of 1956) 
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12 *Reservc Bank of India (Amendment) Act (No 

38 of 1936) 

13 *State Bank of Hyderabad Act (No 80 of 1956) 

14 Banking Companies (Amendment) Act (No 95 of 

1956) 

Commerce and Industry 

1 ‘Indian Tea Control (Amendment) Act (No 49 

of 1952) 

2 Rubber (Protection and Marketmg) Amendment 

Act (No 52 of 1952) 

3 Indian Companies (Amendment) Act (No 51 

of 1952) 

4 Central Tea Boatd (Amendment) Act (No 54 of 

1952) 

5 ‘Central Silk Board (Amendment) Act (No 56 of 

1952) 

6 Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Amend- 

ment Act (No 6$ of 1952) 

7 ‘Indian Oilseeds Committee (Amendment) Act 

(No 68 of 1932) 

8 ‘Indian Coconut Committee (Amendment) Act 

(No 69 of 1932) 

9 Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act 

(No 70 of 1952) 

10 Indian Power Alcohol (Amendment) Act (No 73 of 
I9S2) 

ir ‘Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act (No 74 of 
1952) 

12 Industrial Finance Corporation (Amendment) Act 

(J<ro 78 of 1932) 

13 Iron and Steel Companies Amalgamation Act 

(No 79 of 1952) 

14 Industrial (Development and Regulation) Amend- 

ment Act (No 26 of 1933) 

13 Central Silk Board (Amendment) Act (31 of 1933) 

16 Collection of Statistics Act (No 32 of 1953) 

17 ‘Coir Industry Act (No 43 of 1933) 

18 Forward Contracts (Regulations) (Amendment) 

Act (No 46 of 1933) 

19 Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act 

(No 35 of 1955) 

20 ‘Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) Act 

(No 50 of 1934) 

21 ‘Rubber (Production and Marketing) Amendment 

Act (No 34 of 1934) 

22 Essential Commodities Act (No lo of 1935) 

23 Sea Customs (Amendment) Act (No 21 of 1933) 

24 Industrial and State Financial Corporations Act 

(No 28 of 1933) 

23 Chartered Accountants (Amendment) Act (No 40 
of 1955) 

26 Indian Comoanies Act (No i of 1956) 

27 Caoital Issues (Continuance of Control) Amendment 

Act (No 9 of 1936) 

28 Indian Registration (Amendment) Act (No i7 

of 1936) 

29 Securities Contracts (Regulation) Act (No 42 of 

1936) 


30 Indian Coconut Committee (Amendment) Act 

(No 47 of 1956) 

31 ‘State Financial Corporations (Amendment) Act 

(No 36 of 1936) 

32 ‘Khadi and Village Industries Commission Act 

(No 6 i of 1955) 

33 ‘Industnes (Development and Regulation) Amend- 

ment Act (No 71 of 1936) 

34 ‘Standards of Weights and Measures Act (No 

89 of 1956) 

35 Faridabad Development Corporation Act (No 90 

of 1936) 

36 Electricity (Supply Amendment) Act (No loi of 

1936) 

Constitutional Amendment 

1 Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1932 

2 Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1934 

3 Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1935 

4 Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1933 

3 Constitution (Sixth Amendment) Act, 1936 

6 Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1936 

Defence 

I National Cadet Corps (Amendment) Act (No 
57 of 1952) 

2y Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act (No 62 of 

1952) 

3 Cantonments (Amendment) Act (No 2 of 1954) 

4 Shillong (Rifle Range and Umlong) Cantonments 

Assimilation of Laws Act (No 31 of 1934) 

5 Commander-in-Chief (Change of Designaaon) Act 

(No 19 of 1933) 

6 *Lok Sahayak Sena Act (No 33 of 1936) 

7 Territorial Army (Amendment) Act (No 92 of 

1956) 

Education 

1 Cinematograph (Amendment) Act (No 19 of 

1953) 

2 Ancient and Historial Monuments and Archaeolo- 

gical Sites and Remains (Declaration of National 
Importance) Amendment Act (No 3 of 1934) 

3 Press (Objectionable Matter) Amendment Act 

(No 13 of 1934) 

4 Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act (No 27 

of 1934) 

3 Press and Registration of Books (Amendment) 
Act (No 35 of 1953) 

6 University Grants Commission Act (No 3 of 

1956) 

7 All-India Institute of Medical Sciences Act (No 

23 of 1936) 

8 Newspaper (Price and Page) Act (No 43 of 1956) 

9 ‘Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpurl 

Act (No 31 of 1936) 

10 Ancient and Historical Monuments and Archaeolo- 

gical Sites and Remains (Declaration of Nauonal 
Importance) Amendment Act (No 70 of 1936) 

11 Delivery of Books (Public Libranes) Amendment 

Act (No 99 of 1936) 
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Flscnl nnd Finance 

[Note— A cts marked with t under this headmrt 
were trested as Bills other than Monej or 
Ftnancial Bills ] 

1 Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act (No of 

1952) 

2 Appropriation (Railnnjs) No 2 Act (No ^3 of 

195=) 

3 Appropriation (No 2) Act (No 44 of 1952) 

4 Indian Tnrifr(3rdAm''ndment) Act (No ■(}ofi952) 

5 tCsscntial Goods (Declaration nnd Rcpuliiion 

of Tax on Sale or Purchase) Act (No 52 of 

1952) 

6 Indian Tariff (Fourth Amendment) Act (No 

66 of 1932) 

7 Sugar (Temporarj Additional Excise Dut}) Ac* 

(No 67 of 1952) 

8 Appropriation (No 3) Act (No Ro of 1952) 

9 Appropriation (No 1) Act (No i of 1933) 

10 Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act (No 2 of J953) 

11 Union Duties of Excise (Distribution) Act (No 3 

of 1953) 

12 Appropiration (Vote on Account) Act (No 4 

1953) 

13 Aopropnation (Railnajs) Act (No 5 of 1933) 

14 Appropriation (Railnajs) No 2 Act (No 6 of 

1953) 

15 Patiala and East Puniah States Union Appropriation 

Act (No 7 of 1933) 

16 Patiala and East Puniab States Union Appropnatio 

(Vote on Account) Act (No 8 of 1953) 

17 Appropriation (No 2) Act (No 9 of 1953) 

iS Khadi and Other Hnndloom Industner Desclop- 
ment (Additional Excise Dutj on Cloth) Act 
(No 12 of 1933) 

19 ApproPnation (No 3) Act (No 13 of 1953) 

20 Finance Act (No 14 of 1933) 

21 Central Excises and Salt (Amendment) Act (No 

15 of 1933) 

22 Patiala and East Punjab States Union Appro- 

priation (No 2) Act (No 17 of 1953) 

23 The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Ac* 

(No 23 of 1933) 

24 Tea Act (No 29 of 1933) 

25 Appropriation (No 4) Act (No 33 of 1933) 

26 Estate Duty Act (No 34 of 1933) 

27 Sea Customs (Amendment) Act (No 35 of 1933) 

28 Dhoties (Additional Excise Duty) Act (No 39 

of 1953) 

29 Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act (No 47 

of 1953) 

30 Indian Tariff (Third Amendment) Act (No 48 

of 1953) 

31 Salt Cess Act (No 49 of 1933) 

32 Appropriation (No 5) Act (No 50 of 1933) 

33 Patiala nnd East Punjab States Union Appropnation 

(No 3) Act (No 51 of 1953) 

34* Appropriation Act (No 5 of 1934) 


33 Appropriation Railways Act (No 6 of 1934) 

36 Appropriation (Vote on Account) Act (No 8 of 

J95d) 

37 Appropriation (Railways) No 2 Act (No ii ef 

1954) 

38 Appropriation (No 2) Act (No 16 of 1934) 

39 Finance Act (No 17 of J934) 

40 V^oluntary Surrender of Salaries Ijtempuon from 

Taxation (Amendment) Act (No 24 of 1954) 

41 Indian Income Tax (Amendment) Act (No 33 of 

5954) 

42 Central I xci '•s and Salt(Amtndm''n’)Act(No 34 

of 1934) 

43 Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act (No 33 of 1934) 

44 Madliya Bharat Taxes on Income (Validation) 

Act (No 38 of 1934) 

43 Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act (No 39 
of t934) 

46 Appropriation (No 3) Act (No 40 of 1954) 

47 Taxation I-aws (Eitcns on to Jammu & Kashmir) 

Act (No 41 of 1934) 

48 Indian Tariff (Third Amendment) Act (No 46 of 1934) 

49 Appropriaaon (No 4) Act (No 47 of 1934) 

30 Tea (Amendment) A« (No 49 of 1934) 

51 fTea (Second Amendment) Aa (No 32 of 1954) 

32 Andhra Appropnation Aa (No 36 of 1954) 

53 flmports and Exports (Control) Amendment Act 
(No 2 of 1935) 

34 Andhra Appropnation Aa (No 3 of 1935) 

33 Andhra Appropriation (Vote on Account) Aa 

(No 4 of 1933) 

35 Appropriation (Railways) Act (No 5 of 1953) 

57 Appropnation (Railaaijs) No 2 Aa (No 6011933) 

58 Appropriation Aa (No 7 of 1953) 

59 Appropnation (Vote on Account) Aa (No 8 of 1933) 

60 tFinancc Commission (Miscellaneous Proansions) 

(Amendment) Aa (No 13 of 1933) 

61 Appropriation (No 2) Aa (No 14 of 1953) 

62 Finance Aa (No 13 of 1953) 

63 Mcdianal nnd Toilet Preparations (Exose Duties) 

Aa (No 13 of 1955) 

64 Hyderabad Export Duties (Vahdation) Aa (No 20 

of 1933) 

65 Indian Tanff (Amendment) Aa (No 27 of 1955) 

66 tLond Customs (Amendment) Act (No 363 of 1933) 

67 Appropnation (No 3) Aa (No 38 of 1935) 

68 Indian Stamp (Amendment) Aa (No 43 of 1935) 

69 Appropnation (No 4) Act (No 46 of 1955) 

70 Appropnauon (No 5) Aa (No 47 of 1935) 

71 Indian Tanff (Second Amendment) Act (No 48 of 

*955) 

72 Indian Tanff (Third Amendment) Aa (No 49 of 

*955) 

73 Appropnation Aa (No 3 of 1956) 

74 Voluntary Surrender of Salanes (Exemption frein 

Taxauon) Amendment Aa (No 6 of 195Q 

73 Sales Tax Laws (Validation) Aa (No 7 of 1936) 
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^6 Appropnation (Vote on Account) Act (No 110(1956) 

77 Appropnatjon (Railways) Act (No 12 of 1956) 

78 Appropnation (Railways) No 2 Act (No 13 of 1956) 

79 Appropnation (Railways) No 3 Act (No 14 of 1956) 

80 Appropnation (Railways) No 4 Act (No 150(1956) 

81 Appropnation (Railways) No 5 Act (No 160(1956) 

82 Finance Act (No 18 of 1956) 

83 Appropnation (No 2) Act (No 19 of 1956) 

84 Travancore-Cochin Appropnation (Vote on Account) 

Actp^o 200(1956) 

85 Travancore-Cochin Appropnation Act (No 23 of 

1956) 

86 Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act (No 26 of 

1956) 

87 tindian Lac Cess (Amendment) Act (No 35 of 1956). 

88 Appropnation (No 3) Act (No 43 of 1956) 

89 Appropnation (No 4) Act (No 44 of 1956) 

90 Travancore-Cochm Appropnation (No 2) Act (No 46 

of 195Q 

91 (Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Aa (No 50 of 

1956) 

92 tPublic Debt (Amendment) Act (No 57 of 1956) 

93 Central Excises and Salt (Amendment) Act (No 58 

of 1956) 

94 Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act (No 640(1956) 

95 Terminal Tax on Railway Passengers Act (No 69 of 

1956) 

96 Central Sales Tax Act (No 74 of 1956) 

97 Finance (No 2) Act (No 760(1956) 

98 Finance (No 3) Act (No 770(1956) 

99 Central Excises and Salt (Second Amendment) 

Act (No 810(1956) 

100 Union Duties of Excise (Distnbunon) Amendment 

Act (No 82 0(1956) 

101 Appropnation (Railways) No 6 Act (No 83 of 1956) 

102 Appropriation (Railways) No 7 Act (No 840(1956) 

103 Appropriation (No 5) Act (No 85 of 1956) 

Health 


7 St John Ambulance Assoaauon (India) Transfer of 
Funds Act (No 21 of 1956) 

S Indian Red Cross Society (Amendment) Act (No 22 
of 1956) 

9 ^Indian Medical Council Act (No 1020(1956) 
Judiciarj' 


I 


Mysore High Court (Extension 
Coorg)Act(No 720(1952) 


of Junsdicnon to 


2 Travancore-Cochin High Court (Amendment) Act 
(No 38 of 1953) 


3 Calcutta High Court (Extension of Jurisdiction) 
Act (No 41 of 1953) 


4 *Manipur Court-Fees (Amendment) And fV^alidation) 

Act (No 440(1953) 

5 '’High Court Judges (Conditions of Sen ice"' Act 

(No 290(1954) 


6 ‘Manipur (Courts) Act (No 56 of 1955) 

7 ‘Supreme Court (Number of Judges) Act (No ss of 


Labour 


1 Employees’ Provident Funds (Amendment) Act 

(No 37 of 1953) 

2 Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act (No 43 of 1953) 

3 Factories (Amendment) Act (No 25 of 1954) 

4 Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act ( so 26 of 1954) 

5 Industnal Disputes (Amendment) Act (No 480(1954) 

6 Workmg Journahsts (Industrial Disputes) Act (No 1 

of 1955) 

7 Industnal Disputes (Appellate Tnbunal) Amendment 

Act (No 290(1955) 

8 Industnal Disputes anlung Companies) Decrion 

Act (No 41 of 1955) 

9 Workmg Journalists (Condiuons of Service ana 

Miscellaneous Provisions) Act (No 45 of 1955) 

10 Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous 

Provisions) Act (No 36 of 1956) 

11 Industnal Disputes (Amendment) Act (No 410(1956) 

12 Employees’ Provident Funds (Amendment) Act 

(No 94 of 1956) 


1 Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Advertise- 

ments) Act (No 21 of 1954) 

2 ‘Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (No 37 of 1954) 

3 Drugs (Amendment) Act (No 110(1955) 

4 Dentist (Amendment) Act (No 12 of 1955) 

5 ‘Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board (Amendment) 

Act (No 34 of 1955) 

6 Spintuous Preparation (Inter-State Trade and Com- 

merce) Control Act (No 39 of 1955) 


Legal 

1 Saurashtra (Abohtion of Local Customs Duties and 

Imposition of Port Development Levy) Repeahng 
Act (No 390(1952) 

2 Cnmmal Law Amendment Act (No 46 of 1952) 

3 Repealing and Amendmg Act (No 48 of 1952) 

4 Notancs Act (No 53 of 1953) 
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5 Code of Criminal Procedure (Second Amendment) 

Act (No 64 of 1952) 

6 Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act (No 71 of 

1952) 

7 Rcpcalms and Amcndinj; Act (No 4: of 1953) 

8 Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Act (No 

26ofi9S5) 

9 Pnsoners (Attendance in Courts) Act (No 32 of 1054) 

10 Ncsoiiable Instruments (Amendment) Act (No 37 of 

1955) 

11 Abolition of Whippms Act (No 44 of 1955) 

12 Railwajs Stores (Unlawful PojSCjSIOi) Act (No st 

of 1955) 

13 Bar Councils (Validation of State Las o) Act (No 

4 of I9S6) 

14 Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) /\Ct 

(No 39 of 1956) 

15 Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Aa (No 66 01 

1956) 

Pnrllnraentnry 


1 Delimitation Commission Act (No 8:0(1932) 

2 ’Salaries and Allowances of Olficers of Parliament Act 

(No 20 of 1953) 

3 Vindhja Pradesh Legislative As^cmblj (Prevention of 

Disqualification) Act (No 28 of J953) 

4 Prevention of Disqualification (Parliament ard Pirt 

estate Legislatures) Act (No 10(103}) 

3 Prevention of Disqualification (Parliament ir.d Part 
C State Legislatures) Amendment Act (No 19 o' 

1954) 

6 ’Salaries and Allowances of Members of Parliament 

Act (No 300(1934) 

7 Prevention of Disqualification (Parliament and Part 

C State Legislatures) Second Amendment Act 
(No 53 of 1954) 

5 Delimitation Commission (Amendment) Act (No 9 

of 1954) 

9 Salaries and Allowances of Members of Parliament 
(Amendment) Act (No 9 of 1955) 

10 Prevention of Disqualification (Parliament and Part 

C State) Amendment Act (No 32 of 1955) 

11 Representation of the People (Amendment) Ac' 

(No 2 of 1956) 

12 Parliamentary Proceedings (Protection of Publication) 

Act (No 240(1936) 

13 Representation of the People (Second Amendment) 

Act (No 270(1956) 

14 Representation of the People (Third Amendment) 

Act (No 60 of 1956) 

15 Representation of the People (Fourth Amendment) 

Act (No 72 of 1936) 

16 Representation of the People (Miscellaneous Provi- 

sions) Act (No 88 of 1956) 


Uefurcc nnd Uclinbllltatlon 


t Di place 1 Per on* tC laim*) 1 ci f'lO 40 of 1932; 

2 \s c't n- If d t vart-r Prop- ( 1 rtp if Am-rdn t!) 

Ac ('-,0 75 of J952) 

3 Infiux from Pali an (C) nr4)L Rcp-alinf ;'c f'so 

760(1932) 

4 /idmri ra.ion of 1 'nice Prtip'rl (fr'-ran' »; 

net (No n of 1953) 

3 •R-lnbili,a 1 m I n3"cc A Inmi^ri'n'' (j me '•nt"') 
Ac (No 36 of 1933) 

6 ’Di placed Pcr*oi (Claim j Supplcmenit, /a 

(Vo 12 of 195}) 

7 * Ira" fet of 1 vacice Dcp'i ' (No 150(1930; 

'• Admi '1 Ira ion o'" I 'cu'-c Pri pc i> ((vm"'dm'T j 
ACi (No 12 of r9e{) 

9 ’DipNeel Per (Campers-' 10 - ar 1 R'-l--'''lu 

unj /VC (No 11 of rosi) 

10 Diphctd Pet.ar! (C inpei -"iva- ••'■cl Rcl '' ilu* ion) 

Smendme n Net fNo K; of iptOi 

tt /Xdmi 11 tri luo of 1 vamcc Prop''tv (/v'-"e'-d •**r ) 
Act (Vo 91 of t9i6) 


Social 


j 'bJnctcdPc jon (INcovc ■' JPe lor- 10 ii/Vm'Td 
in-nt \CiCNo 770(1032) 

2 Miduciid Pc""i"s (Recovers a id Pvc raian)Amerd 

ment /vc (No 4 of 1934) 

3 Mu'Iim V. •’lfj/\ci (No 29 of 195^, 

) Sp;ciaIj'larrngc/\c:CNo 430(1954) 
s Untouchabihtj (Offences) /\ct (No 22 of 1953) 

6 Hindu Marriage /\ct (No 230(1935) 

7 Abducted Pcrsois (Recoverv and Rcsto-ation) Cor 

tinuancc Act (No 300(1955) 

8 DurgahKhwaja Sahib /\ci (No 360(1955) 

9 Prize Competition Act (No 42 of 1935) 
to Hindu Succession Act (No 30 of 1956) 

11 Hindu Minoritj and Guardianship Act(No 32 0(1936) 

12 Abducted Persons (Rccovcrv and Restoration) Con- 

tinuance Act (No 630(1956) 

13 Hindu Marriage (Amendment) Act (No 73011936) 

14 Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act (No 78 0(1956) 

15 Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act (No 93 of 

1956) 

16 Slum Areas (Improvement and Clearance) Act (No 

96 of 1956) 

17 Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 

Act (No 104 of 1936) 
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iS Women’s and Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act 
(No los of 1956) 


Transport and Communications 


1 Calcutta Port (Amendment) Act (No 41 of 1952) 

2 Indian Ports (Amendment) Act (No 55 of 1952) 

3 Indian Lighthouse (Amendment) Act (No 10 of 

1953) 

4 Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act (No 

23 of 1953) 

5 Delhi Road Transport Authority (Amendment) 

Act (No 240(1953) 

6 *Air Corporations Act (No 27 of 1953) 

7 Telegraph Wires (Unlawful Possession) (Amendment) 

Act (No 53 of 1953) 


8 Control of Shipping (Amendment) Act (No 9 of 1954) 

9 Air Corporations (Amendment) Act (No 10 of 1954) 

10 *Barsi Light Raihvas Compinj (Transferred Liabili- 

ties) Ate (No 14 of 1954) 

11 Indian Railwajs (Amendment) Act (No 220(1954) 

12 Indian Railways (Amendment) Act (No 170(1955) 

13 Control of Shipping (Continuance) Act (No 10 of 1956) 

14 ♦NationalHighways Act(No 480(1956) 

15 ^Indian Posts Office (Amendment) Act (No 54 of 

1956) 

1 6 Indian Railwajs (Amendment) Act (No 59 of 1956) 

17 Road Transport Corporations (Amendment) Act 

(No 870(1956) 

18 Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act (No 1000(1956) 
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ANALYTICAL CflARf 
(A) Gcr/iWi 


! 

1 

\ 

1st i 

hz* ion , 

1 

t 

2r 1 
Session 

3:d 

Scji^on 

tth 

, Se Sion 

5lt> 

Sc lion 

6th 

Sc iioa 

No of Sittings during winch Bills 
were considered 

~9 \ 

27 

35 

31 

^7 

39 

No of Bills introduced 

r- [«1 1 

3: 

27 1»] 

7 10 

'3 (3) , 

, <8 1*3] 

No of Bills ciraihtctl for clicitinf 
opinion 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

) 

Nil ‘ 

Nil 

No of Bills referred to J/S Com- 
niictcc 

s 

S 

2 

t 

Nil 

2 

No of Bills considered 

33 

21 

30 

6 

26 

3G 

1 

No of Bills \\llhdn^\n 

Nil 

1 ' 

3 

* 1 

Nilj 


No of Bills pTSsed 


17* 

20 ' 

5 

24 

i 

No of Bills pending at the end of 
Session 

7 

22 

:6 

=7 , 

JP 

1 22 

No of Amendments tabled 

3G3 

23: 

C95 

>•262 1 

532 

389 

No of Amendments mosed 

I5lt 

87 

(16 no put 
to\ote etc) 

J77 

(5 not pm 
to sole etc) 

5x5 ' 

218 1 

1 134 

! (6 noi pu. 

toso.e etc.) 

No of Bills withdrawn 

12 

6 

2S 

3^ 

Z 4 

i 

No of Amendments accepted 

15 

22 

44 

65 1 

£9 

i 46 

No of Amendments negatiicd 

120 

( 

1 

I 

4= 

i 

1 

ZOO 

265 i 

117 

1 58 

(9 in addi- 
i uon were 

1 barred) 

Largest No of amendments tabled 
by any one Member 

i 6i 

39 

55 

i 

69 j 

30 

27 

Name of the Member 

1 Shri K K 
Ba'u 

1 

i 

Shn A C 
Guha 

Shn Jaipal 
Singh 

Shn Tulsi- 1 
das { 

Kilaehand 

1 

Shn T B 
Vittal Rao 

Shn K K, 
Basu 

i 


Note — Figures m paranihcsis shou the number of Bills passed b> the Council of Slates (Ra)j a Sabht) and laid 
‘Includes one Bill which was introduced m the Rajja Sabha 
tlndudcs 7 amendments not pressed 
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IV REGARDING BILLS 


hSEHT Bills 


7th 

Session 

! Sth 

Session 

9th 

Session 

loth 

Session 

nth 

Session 

rath 

Session 

I 3 tli 

Session 

1 14th 

1 Session 

29 

24 

31 

47 

1 

: j 

18 

1 

46 i 

44 

25 

I 2 [ 4 ] 

12 [2] 

22 [ 6 ] 

21 [ 2 ] 

15 I 5 ] 

24 [4] ! 

16 [2] 

23 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 : 

Na i 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Nil 

3 


4 


Nil 

4 

6 


IS 

15 

=9 

25 

24 

1 

34 

38 

46 

1 

I 

I 

I 

NU 


Nil 

Nil 

13 

13 

26 

18 

( 

i 

29 1 

32 

39 

24 

24 

26 

31 

i 

33 

19 

9 

793 

802 

1,247 

1,437 

1 395 

I, in 

1,446 

505 

327 

, ■tOS ! 

(68 not put 1 

to vote etc ) 1 

722 

823 

253 

(l not put 
to vote) 

69s 

I 

646 

1 

i , 231 

1 (27 not 

pressed) 

107 

3 

34 

10 

12 

! 

20 

18 

3 S 

60 

J07 

3 II 

23 

1 98 

236 

119 

152 

237 

(15 It ere 
barred) 

580 
(1 was 
barred) 

323 

215 

(2 w.rv 
birred) 

(. 4 >S 

barred) 

201 j 

(9 were 
barred) 

1 

124 

(5 barred) 

55 

1S9 

154 

241 

63 

125 

71 

45 

Pl Thakur 
Das 

Bhargata 

Shn R D 
Misbra 

1 

1 

Pt Thakur 
Das 

Bhargaia 

Shn C D 
Deshmukh 

Pt ThaVur 
I 5 as 

Bhargata 

Shn Sadlian 
Chandra 
Gupta 

Shn G B 

Pant 

1 

Pt Thakur Das 
Bhargata 


on the Table of Loh Sabha. 
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(B) Privat* 



1st 

Session 


3rd 

Session 


0 5* 
Session 

6th 

Session 

1 

No of sittings during which Private 
Members’ Bills were considered 

I 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

No of Bills introduced 

22 

Nil 

Nil 

t4 

22 

16 

No of Bills considered 

5 

I 

3 

3 

2 

10 

No of Bills withdrawn 

I 

Nil 

1 2 

I 

Nil 

I 

No of Bills negatived 

Nil 

Nil 

I i 

1 

Nil 

Nd 

Nd 

No of Bills referred to J/S Com- 
mittee 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

Nil 

Nd 

Nd 

No of Bills circulated for eliciting 
opinion 

I 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

Nd 

I 

No of Bills passed 

Nil 

Nil, 

Nil 

Nd 

Nd 

I 

No of Bills pending at the end of 
Session 

20 

20 

17 

30 

SI 

64 

No of Amendments Tabled 

38 

i 

I 

21 

47 

16 

1 

34 

1 

No of Amendments moved 

2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

No of Amendments withdrawn 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nd 

Nd 

No of Amendments accepted 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

i Nd 

I 

No of Amendments negatived 

I 

I 

r 

Nil. 

I 

Nil 

Nd 

I 

Largest No of amendments tabled 
by one Member 

14 

Nil 

9 

7 

5 

7 

Name of the Member 

Shri 

Shanker 

Rao 

Telkiker 


Shri 

Raghunath 

Singh 

ShriH C 
Heda 

Shrimati 

Jayashri 

Raiji 

1 

1 

Shn D C 
Sharma 


WOTB “ Figures in paranthesis show the number of Bills passed by the Rajya Sabha and laid on the Table of the 
House 

»Three Bills removed from the Register of Pending Bills imder Rule IsoCb) 

**One Bill lapsed due to the death of the Member-m-charge 
***One Bill removed from the Register of Pending Bills 

fOf the two Bills, amendments made by the Rajya Sabha to one Bill wz , The Indian Registration (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by Lok Sabha, were agreed to 
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Mimbers’ Bills 


7 th 

Session 

8 th 

Session 

9 th 

Session 

loth 

Session 

iith 

Session 

I2th 

Session 

13 th 

Session 

14 th 

Session 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

7 

3 

3 

13 

8 

3 

7 

4 

II [I] 

8 [I] 

7 [I] 

3 

7 

8 

10 

4 

II 

8 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

5 

I 

3 

2 

I 

Nil 

I 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

I 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

Nil 

I 

6 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

2t 

I 

3 

i 

77 

81 * 

79 

78 

IT'* 


83 

74«»** 

3 

I 

24 

26 V. 

13 

41 

12 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

13 


I 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

NU 

Nil 

3 

1 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

1 

I 

2 

I 

6 

16 

12 

8 

3 


Ft Thakur 
Das 

Bhargava 

Shn 

Nageshwar 

Prasad 

Sinha 

Shri 

Nikunja 

Behan 

Chowdhury 

Shri B 
Pocket 

Shn B 
Pocket 

Shn Nand 
X^l Sharma 

ShriR D 
Mishra 

No Member 
moved more 
than one 

amendment 


****{{) Three Bills removed from the Register under direcuon of the Speaker as the Act which they sought to amend 
was repealed', 

(tt) Nine Bills removed from the Register as mdentical Bills had been passed by the House 
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V 

STATEMENT REGARDING PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS DURING THE FIRST PARLIAMENT 

[Up to the end of 14th Scs'ion] 


Title 

Name of the Member 
in Charge 

Date of 1 
debate | 

’ 

Rcmart s 

I 

2 

3 

<1 

First Session 





I The Indian Penal Code (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Amendment of Section 497) 

Sh rulsinhu B Dabhi 


The Bill V as wathdrawn 

30-7-52 

on 

2 The Sterilisation of the Unfit Bill 

Sh S V Ramaswamj 

30 - 7 -S 2 

Motion for consideration 
negatived on 30-7-52 

ua«» 

3 The Muslim Wahfs Bill 

Sh Mohd Ahmad Knzmi 

30-7-52 

Motion for circulation was adof - 
ed on 30-7-52 

4 The Indian Penal Code (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Amendment of Section 
302) 

Sh Mohd Ahmad Karmi 

30-7-52 

Introduced on 16-7-52 

Motion for reference of the Bill 

1 to a Select Committee vath- 
dranai on 30-7-52 

S The Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Cnminal Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Bill 

Pandit riial-ur Das Bhargata 

30-7-52 

General discussion started 
30-7-52 

on 

Second Session 





I The Indian Penal Code and the 1 
Code of Cnmmal Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Bill 

Pt Thahir Das Bhargavn 


Discussion continued from 
First Session 

the 

T/nrd SciSion 





I The Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Cnmmal Procedure (Amend 
ment) Bdl 

Pt Thalvur Das Bharpata 

13-3-53 

Discussion continued from 
Second Session 

the 

2 The Muslim Wahfs Bill 

Syed Mohammed Ahmad 
Karmi 

13-3-53 

1 Motion for reference to Select 

1 Committee made 

Fourth Session 



1 


I The Orphanages Bill 

Shn M L Dwivedi 

14-8-53 

General Discussion 


2 The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill, 1952 

Shn S V Ramaswamy 

28-8-S3 

Motion for circulation 


3 The Dowry Restraint Bill, 1952 

Shrimati Uma Nehru 

28-8-53 

I 1-9-53 

General Discussion 


Fifth Session 

1 

1 

i 



I The Dowry Restraint Bdl, 1952 

Shnma^i Uma Nehru ' 

27-11-53 

General Discussion (contd ), 
withdrawn 

Bill 

2 The Indian Cattle Preservation Bill, 
1952 

1 

Seth Govind Das 

27-11-53 

11-12 53 

1 General discussion, not concluded 


12s 






I 

2 

3 

4 

Sixth Session 




I The Indian Cattle Preservation Bill, 
1952 

Seth Govind Das 

26-2-54 

General discussion Debate 

adjourned uU the nest session 

2 The Muslim Wakfs Bill 

Sved Mohd Ahmad KT2mi 

12-3-54 

/ 

General discussion, clause by 
clause consideration and Third 
Readmg done the Bill was 
passed 

3 The Indian Peml Code (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of Section 302) 

Sved Mohd Ahmad Ka/mi 

12-3-54 

26-3-54 

Bill withdrawn by leave bf tfle 
House 

4 The Code of Cnmiml Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill (Repeal of Sections 
266, 267, etc and amendment of 
sections 272, 375 etc ) 

Shri S V Ramaswamv 

12-3-54 

1 Motion for circulation negatived 

5 The Indian Registration (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of Section 21) 

Shri S V Ramaswamy 

26-3-54 

Motion for circulation negatived 

6 The Indian Arms (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of Sections i and 
26 and insertion of new Sections 
17-A and 34) 

1 Shn Una Charan Patnaik 

26-3-54 

9-4-44 

Motion for circulation adopted 

7 The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment^ Bill (Omission of 

Sections 26S, 2S4 and 309 and amend- 
ment of Section 286 etc ) 

Shri Khub Chand Sodhia 

26-3-54 

General discussion , the debate 
on the Bill was adjourned 

8 The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
and Brothels Bill 

Shrimati Maniben Patel 

23-4-54 

General discussion. Debate 
adjourned to a non-official day 
during the next session 

9 The Punishment for Adulteration ol | 
Foodstuffs Bill 

Shn Banani Prasad Jhun- 
jhunwala 

23-4-54 

General discussion , debate 

adjourned to a non-olhtaal day 
during the next session 

10 The Women’s and Children’s Ins- 
titutions Licensing Bill 

Shnmati Maniben Patel 

23-4-54 

General discussion debate not 
concluded 

Seienth Session 




I The Women’s and Children’s Ins- 
titunons Licensing Bill 

Shnmati Maniben Patel 

3-9-54 

General discussion , debate 
adjourned 

2 The Essential Supplies (Tem- 
porary Powers) Amendment B’ll 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava 

3-9-54 

17-9-54 

General discussion, debate 
adjourned 

3 The Prohibition of Manufacture 
and Sale of Vanaspati Bill 

Shn Jh ilan Sinha 

17-9-54 

General discussion, not conclud- 
ed 

Eighth Session 




I The Prohibition of Manufacture 
and Sale of Vansapati Bill 

Shn Jhulan Sinha 

26-11-54 

General discussion continued, 
the motion for consideration 
negatived 

2 The Indian Arms (Amend- 

ment) Bill (Amendment of Sec- 
tions I and 26 and inseruon of 
new sections 17A and 34) 

Shn Uma Charan Pamaik 

10-12-54 

General discussion resumed, 
debate adjourned 

3 The Women’s and Children’s 
Institutions Licensing Bill 

Shnmati Uma Nehru 

10-12-54 

24-12-54 

General Discussion, debate 
adjourned 

4 The Indian Penal Code (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Insertion of new 
Section 294B) 

Shn Nageshwar Prasad S nlia 

24-12-54 

General discussion, debate 
adjourned 
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r 

2 

3 

4 

5 Payment of Wages Bill (Amend- 
ment of Sections 2 and 17 and 
inscrtioit of new Section 27) 

Dr NB Khare 

24-12-54 

General discussion, debate 
adjourned 

6 Indian Medical Council (Amend- 
ment) Bui (Amendment of Sec- 
tions 3,5 and 8 etc) 

Sardar Amar Singh Saiga! 

24-12-54 

General discussion, debate 
adjourned 

7 Prevention of Free, Forced or 
Compulsory Labour Bill, 1954 

Shri Diwan ChandSharma 

24-12-54 

General discussion, not conclud- 
ed 

Ninth Session 




1 Prevention of Free, Forced or 
Compulsory Labour, Bill, 1954 

ShriDiwan ChandSharma 

4-3-55 

General discussion resumed, 
Bill withdrawn by leave of 
the House 

2 The Women’s and Children’s 
Institutions Licensing Bill, 1953 

Shnmati Jayashn Raiji 

4-3-55 

General discussion resumed, 
debate adjourned 

3 The Indian Trade Union (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1953 (.Insertion of 
new Section 15A) 

ShnK Ananda Nambiar 

4-3-55 

18-3-55 

General Discussion, Bill 

negatived by leave of the 
House 

4 The Prevention of Corruption 
(Amendment) Bill, 1954 (Amend- 
ment of Section 5) 

Shri Uma Charan Patnaik 

18-3-55 

2-4-55 

Motion for circulation adopted 

I 

5 The Indian Cattle Preservation 
Bill, 1952 1 

1 SethGovmd Das 

2-4-55 

Bill negatived 

6 The Caste Distinctions Removal 
Bill, 1954 

Shri Fulsinhji B Dabhi 

15-4-55 

29-4-55 

General discussion. Bill nega- 
tived on 29-4-55 

7 The Chartered Accountants 
(Amendment) Bill, 1953 (Amend- 
ment of Sections 2, 4, etc ) 

Shri C R Katasimhan 

29-4-55 

General discussion. Bill with- 
drawn by lease of the House 

8 The Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Bill, 1953 
(Amendment of Section 435) 

Shn Raghunath Singh 

29-4-55 

General discussion, not con- 
cluded 

Tenth Session 




I The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill, 1953 (Amend- 
ment of Section 435) 

Shri Raghunath Singh 

5-8-55 

Debate adjourned 

2 The Indian Registration (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1952 (Insertion of 
new Section 20A) 

Shn S C Samanta 

5-8-55 

Bill withdrawn by leave of the 
House 

3 The Benaras Hindu University 
(Amendment) Bill, 1954 (Amend- 
ment of Section 17) 

Shn Raghunath Singh 

5-8-55 

Considcraltou mouon nega- 

tived 

4 The Indian Majority (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1953 (Amendment of 
Section 3) 

Shn Jhulan Sinba 

5-8-55 

Bill withdrawn by leave of 
the House 

5 The Titles and Gifts from 
Foreign States (Penalty for 
Acceptance) Bill, 1953 

Shn C R Narasimhan 

5-8-55 

19-8-55 

Bill withdrawn by leave 0 
Ac House 

6 Prevention of Juvenile Vagrancy 
and Begging Bill, 1952 

' Shri M L Dwivedi 

19-8-55 

2-9-55 

Bill vvithdrawa by leave of the 
House 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

7 The Ad\anced Age Marriage 
Restraint Bill, 1954 

Shri Diwan Chand Sharma 

2-9-55 

Consideration motion negatived 

S The Funeral Reforms Bill, 
1954 

Shri Shankar Rao Tclkikar 

2-9-55 

30-9-55 

Motion for circulation negatived 

9 The Punishment for Adulteration of 
Foodstuffs Bi 1 

ShnB P Jhumhunwala 

2-9-55 

BUI withdrawn by leave of the 
House 

10 The Indian Con\ erts (Regulation and 
Registration ) Bill, 1954 

Shn Jethalal Hariknshna Joshi 

30-9-55 

Discussion not concluded 

Eleventh Session 




I The Indian Gint erts (Regulation and 
Registrauon) Bill, 1954 

Shn Jethalal Hariknshna Joslu 

2-12-55 

Discussion resumed, Mouon for 
considerauon negauved 

2 The Workmen’s Compensation (Am- 
endment) Bill, 1955 (Insertion of 

new Secaon 3-A) 

ShnmaU Renu Chakras arit> 

2-12-55 

16-12-55 

Mouon for considerauon negauv- 
ed 

3 The Indian Registration , (Amend - 
ment) Bill, 1953 (Amendment of Sec- 
tion 2 etc ) 

Shn S C S^anta 

16-12-55 

General discussion, clause by cla- 
use considerauon over, Third 
reading done and the BUI passed 

4 The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
BUI, 1955 (Substitution of Section 65 
etc) 

ShriT B VittalRao 

16-12-55 

• 

Mouon for considerauon moved 
but mover’s speech not 
fimshed 

Ttcelfih Session 

1 

1 



I The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Bill, 1955 (Substitution of Secuon 65 
etc) 

Shn T B Vittal Rao 

16-12-55 

Discussion resumed, Bill negaUv- 
cd on 24-2-56 

2 The Sri Kashi Vishwanath Mandir | 
Bill 

Shn Raghunath Singh 

24-2-56 

9-3-56 

General discussion held, BUI 
withdrawn on 9-3-56 by leave 
of the House 

3 The Indian Railway (Amendment) 
Bill, 1955 (Omission of Sections 71A, 
71B, etc and amendment of sections 
7 iC,7iD etc) 

ShnK Ananda Nambiar 

9-3-56 

BUI negatived after a general 
discussion 

4 The Factories (Amendment) Bill 
(Substitution of Section 59) 

ShnmaU Renu Chakravartty 

9-3-56 

23-3-56 

BUI negauved on 23-3-56 after 
general discussion 

5 The Indian Registrauon (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Consideration of amend- 
ments made by Rajya Sabha) 

Shn S C Samanla 

23-3-56 

Amendments made by the Rajya 
Sabha to the BUI as passed by 
Lok Sabha agreed to 

6 The Proceedings of Legislatures (Pro- 
tecuon of Publicauon) BUI 

Shn Feroze Gandhi 

23-3-56 

6-4-56 

On an amendment moved by Shn 
S R Ranc, the BUI was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee 
on 6-4-56 

7 The Proceedings of Legislatures (Pro- 
tecuon of Publication) BUI (As repor - 
ted by Select Committee) 

Shn Feroze Gandhi 

4-5-56 [ 

General discussion on the BUI 
was held, followed by clause by 
clause considerauon and third 
reading The Bill was passed 
with a change m the utle read- 
ing “The Proceedings of 
Parliament (Protecuon of Pub- 
Iicauon) BUI, 1956’’ 

8 The Indian Penal Code (Amend- 
ment) BUI (Amendment of Secuon 

429) 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava 

6-4-56 

20-4-56 

BUI withdrawn by leave of the 
House on 20-4-56 
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1 ^ 

ZL 

3 

4 

9 The EIcctriaty (Supply) Amendment 
Bill 

Shri Sadhan Chandra Gupta 

20-4-56 

4-5-56 

Bdl witlidrawn by lease of the 
House on 4-5-56 

10 The Mines (Amendment) Bill 

Shn T B Vittal Rao 

4-5-56 

18-5-56 

Negatived on 18-5-56 

II The Indian Adoption of Children 
Bill 

Shrimati Jayashri Rm)i 

18-5-56 

Debate not concluded 

Thirteenth Session 




I The E:»-army Personnel’s Litigation 
Bdl fa 

Dr N B Kliare 

27-7-56 

Negatived on 27-7-56 

2 The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of Section 497) 

Shn F B Dabhi 

27-7-56 

10-8-56 

Negatived on 10-8-56 

3 The Indian Adoption of Children Bill 

Shrimati Jajashn Raiji 

27-7-56 

Continued from 18-5-56, Bill 
withdrawn by leave of the 
House on 27-7-56 

4 Unemployment Relief Bill 

ShnV P Nayar 

10-8-56 

Motion for circulation negatived 
on 10-8-56 

5 Constitution (Amendment of Si^th 
Schedule) Bill 

Shrimati B Khongmen 

24-8-56 

Withdrawn by leave of the House 
on 24-8-56 

6 Cnmmal Law (Amendment) Bdl 

Shn Mukand Lai Agrawal 

24-8-56 

Debate not concluded 

7 The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill (Amendment of 
Section 435) 

Shn Raghunath Smgh 

27-7-56 

Discussion resumed, clause bv 

1 clause considerauon done , 
followed bv third reading 
The Bdl was passed 

8 Women’s and Chddren’sT Institu- 
tions Licensing Bdl “ 

Her Highness Rajmata Kam- 
lendu Mati Shah 

24-8-56 

On an amendment moved by 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava, 
the Bdl was referred to the 
Select Commi'tee on 24-8-56 

Fourteenth Session 




I Cnmmal Law (Amendment) Bill 

Shn Mukand Lai Agranal 

23-11-56 

Bill was negatived 

2 Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Archaeological Sites and Re- 
mains (Amendment) Bdl 

Sliri Balwant Sinha Mehta 

7-12-56 

General Discussion, clause by 
dausc consideration, third 

reading and passing 

3 Hindu Mamage (Amendment) Bdl 
(Amendment of Section 10) 

Shrimati Uma Nehru 

7-12-56 

General Discussion, dause by 
dausc consideration, third 

reading and passmg 

4 Women's and Chddren’s Institu- 
tions (Licensmg) Bdl 

Rajmata Kamlendu Mati Shah 

j 

7-12-56 

General discussion, dause by 
dausc consideration, third 
readmg and passing 

1 

5 Motor Transport Labour Bill 

Shn A K Gopalan 

7-12-56 

21-12-56 

General discussion, Bdl with- 
drawn by leave of the House 

6 Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Omission of Section 
87B) 

Shri M L Dwivcdi 1 

21-12-56 

General discussion, debate not 
concluded 
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IMPORT \NT STATCMI NTS MADE BY MINISTERS IN THE I OK SABHA UPTO 1 HE END 6F 

THE FOURTEEN EH SESSION 


[\tTanr:d Mmi'itn-ttise] 


Designation of the 
Mimster making the 
Statement 

Name of the Session 

D^te on 
which sintc- 
ment made 

i Subicct matter of llie statement 

Time 

involved 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

Prune Minister 

First Session 

= 4 - 7-52 

i Jammu A kashmir 

H M 

1 15 


Second Session 

1 S-S -52 

1011-52 

1 

Recruitment in India of Gurkha Soldiers 
j m the British Arms 

Business of the House 

CC 

0 0 



I 9 - 1 I-S 2 

Commonwealth Economic Omference 

0 5 



2I-II-52 

Korean Issue in the United Nations 

0 5 



27-ir-<:2 

19-12-52 

Industrial Finance Corporation (Amcnd- 
mcntl Bill, 1952 

Formation of Andhra State 

0 9 

0 2 



2012-52 

Corruption among public servants 

0 20 


Third Session 

= 5 - 3-53 

Formation of Andhra State 

0 11 



= 4 - 4-53 

Labour Dispute at the Hindustan Ship- 
s trd, Visakhapatnam 

0 3 



6-5-53 

I*: 5-53 

’Points raised m the House with reference to 
the Speech of the Minister of Law regard- 
ing Certificate of the Speaker on the 
Incomc-Ta' (Amendment) Bill, 1952 

1 oreign Affairs 

0 14 

0 12 


Fourth Scs ion 

lo-S-53 

Developments m Kashmir 

0 15 



I 7 -S -53 

Foreign Affairs 

0 IS 


Fifth Session 

Sirth Session 

22 - 13-53 

1 - 3-51 

Appointment of a Commission for the 
reorganisation of the Slates of the Indian 
Union 

Military aid bv the U S A to Pakistan 

0 5 

0 21 



16 - 3-51 

Korea 

0 5 



= 4 - 4-14 

Indo China 

0 16 


Sesenth Session 

25-8-51 

Irtcmational Affairs 

0 25 


Ninth Session 

30-4-55 

Aslan-^f^lcan Conference held at Bandung 

0 26 



4 - 5-55 

The deportation b> tlie Portuguese autho- 
rities of Goa Sat>-agrahis 

0 9 


Tenth Session 

25-7-55 

Goa 

0 19 



2 - 8-55 

Crash of Air India International Constel- 
lation Aircraft ‘‘Kashmir Princess” m 
South China Seas on the nth Anril, 1955 

0 5 


’The stqtemsnt was made by the Prime Mmi-tcr on behalf of the Minister of Law and Minorit) Aflmn, 

J 33 




I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Minister of Education 
Minister of Home Affa>rs 


H M 



3 - 8-55 

Maltreatment of Shn S M Nandedkar 
bj the Portuguese authorities 

0 

I 


4 - 8-55 

Incident on the Goa border on the 3rd 
August, 1955 

[Made bv Shn G B Pant, on behalf of 
the Prime Munster] 

0 3 


16 - 8-55 

Goa 

0 

I 


17 - 8-55 

iS- 8-55 

Goa 

(0 Goa Satyagrahis I 

(«■) Situation in Tuensang Ditision of > 
the North East Frontier Agency J 

0 0 


30 - 9-55 

’North East Frontier Agenev 

0 4 

Eleventh Session 

1 -I 0 - 5 S 

5 - 12-55 

Arrangements made for lookmg after India’s 
mterests in Portugal 

Joint statement reported to have been 
issued by the U S Secretary of State and 
the Portuguese Foreign Mmister regarding 
Portuguese Provinces in the Far East 

0 3 

Twelfth Session 

12-3-56 

Lcal,age of Budget Proposals 

0 16 


20-3-56 

Foreign Affairs 

0 29 


30-4-56 

Resolution of the Government of India 
on Industnal Policj 

0 22 

Thirteenth Session 

31-7-56 

Recent Commonweslth Prime Minwters’ 
Conference held m London and the Prime 
Minister’s visit to other countnes abroad 

0 14 


S-8-56 

Sue2 Cana] Issue. 

0 20 


11-9-56 

Netaji Inquiry Committee Report 

0 7 

Fourteenth Session 

16-11-56 

International Situation 

0 17 

Fourteenth Session 

20-12-56 

’Buddha Jayanti Samiti 

0 3 

First Session 

22-7-52 

Floods in Assam 

0 9 

Third Sc*;sion 

10 - 3-53 

Incidents which took place at Bara Tuti, 
Delhi, on the Sth March, 1953 

0 8 


16-3-35 

Formation of Andhra State 

0 2 

Fifth Session 

15-12-53 

Elections m Travancore-Cochm & PEPSU 

0 3 


19-12-53 

Press (Objectionable Matters) BiU, 1953 

0 10 

Seienth Session 

24-8-54 

Hoods in North Bihar, Assam, West Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh 

0 14 

Ninth Session 

12 - 3-55 

Incident during Prime Mimster’s visit 
at Nagpur 

0 4 

Tenth Session 

4-8-55 

•Inadent on the Goa border oP the 3rd 
August, 1955 

0 3 

Thirteenth Session 

31-7-56 

Situation in Naga Hills 

0 10 

i 

13-9-56 

Point of privilege raised by Shn V G 
Deshpande on the 12th Seotemher, 1956 

0 22 


’ Statement was made by the Prime Minister in reply to a Notice for Callmg Attention Although the member 
concerned was absent the Pnme Mimster made the statement sno motii 


The itatement was made by the Parhamentarj Secretary attached to the Mimster of Education 


atement was made by the Home Mimster, Shn G B Pant, on behalf of the Prime Mimster 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 





H 

M 

Mmister of Fmance 

Second Session 

2I-II-52 

‘Correction m the statement made by 

0 

2 


Shn C D Deshmukh on the loth No- 
vember, 1952, regarding Estate Duty Bill 







10-12-52 

‘Supplementary Demands for Grants 

0 

6 



17-12-52 

(0 Commonwcaltli Economic Conference "1 
(lO Industrial Finance Corporation (Am- ^ 

0 

12 




endment ) Bill, 1952 J 




Suxth Session 

18-2-54 

Commonwealth Fmance Ministers’ Con- 

0 

II 



fcrcncc held m Sjdnej 





24-2-54 

Settmg up of a Corporation to assist in 

0 

3 



the development of Industries operated 
by pntatc enterprise 






15-3-54 

•Rctision in the rate of interest on the 

0 

I 



loans being adtanced by the Rehabili- 
tation Finance Administration 





Seventh Session 

11-9-54 

The Indian Tariff (Second Amendmentl 

0 

6 



Bill, 1954 




Ninth Session 

14-2-55 

Agreement bent cen7 the Goternment of 

0 

3 


ndia and tlie Industrial Credit and 
intestmcnt Corporation 







3-5-55 

Reduction in ImportDuties on CottonTextilc' 

0 

I 


Tt elfth Session 

3-3-56 

Priming error in the Finance Bill 

0 

2 


ThirtLcnth Session 

30-S-56 

’Further progress made in regard to Na- 

0 

14 


tionahzation of Insurance 




Fourteenth Session 

30-11-56 

Economic situation in the country and 

0 

29 


certain proposals for taxation 



Minister of Planning and 

Seienth Session 

3-9 54 

Flood, in the countrj 

0 

12 

Irrigation and Power 

Tenth Session 

2-S-55 

Floods in Uttar Pradesh 

0 

7 



18-8-55 

Flood situation in Assam, Bihar, West 

0 

8 



Bengal and Uttar Pradesh 

Accident in the Hirakud Dam Project on 

0 

I 

13-9-55 



the I2th September, 1955 




Thirteenth Session 

27-7-56 

Flood situation m the country 

0 

4 


Fourteenth Session 

12-12-56 

Flood situation in the country 

0 

6 

Mimster of Defence 

Tenth Session 

29-9-55 

Transactions referred to in the Fourteenth 
Report of the Public Accounts Com- 

0 

4 




nuttee 



Mimster of Commerce 

Second Session 

20-12-52 

Price of Soda Ash 

0 

6 

and Industry 

Ninth Session 

7-5-55 

Position of Textile Industry in Pondi- 

0 

4 


cherry 



Mimster of Law and 

Tenth Session 

5-8-55 

Appointment of Law Commission 

0 

5 

Minonty Affairs 

Tn elfth Session 

23-5-56 

Exodus of Hindus from East Pakistan mto 
India 

0 

4 

Mimster of Railways 

Third Session 

2-5-53 

Accident to the Nainital E'vpress 

0 

3 


Seventh Session 

24-9-54 

Reconstruction and Reorganisation of the 
Railway Board 

The Railway disaster in Hyderabad 

0 

3 



29-9-54 

0 

10 


Ninth Session 

22-3-55 

•Accident to the Frontier Mail 

0 

3 


4, 5 & 6 These statements were made by the Deputy Minister of Fmance 
’ The statement was made by the Minister of Revenue and Civil Expenditure 
•The statement was made by the Deputy Mimster of Railways and Transport 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 





H 

M 


Eleventh Session 

10-12-55 

•Damage to Railway Property on account 





of cyclone in Madras 




Thirteenth Session 

5-9-56 

Accident to tlie Secunderabad-Dronachal- 

0 

26 



lem Passenger Tram on the midnight of 
September 1, 1956 






13-9-56 

Further statement regardmg the accident 

0 

II 



to the Secunderabad-Dronachallem 

Passenger Tram on the midnight of Sep- 
tember 1, 1956 






Fourteenth Session 

23-11-56 

Accident to the Tuticorm Express on the 

0 

5 



night of 26-11-56 

’“Position regardmg the letter concerning 

0 

7 

19-12-56 



the Ariyalur accident read by Shri H V 
Kamath on 18-12-56, during the dis- 
cussion on Supplementary Demands for 
Grants (Railnajs) 




1 

Mmister of Production 

Fourth Session 

24-8-53 

Establishment of a new steel project 

0 

5 


Sixth Session 

16-2-54 

Site for location of a new steel plant 

0 

2 

Mmister of Food & 
Agnculture 

First Session 

22-7-52 

Flood situation in West Bengal 

G 

6 

Second Session 

24-11-52 

Changes m the systems of procurement 

0 

4 



and distribution of foogdrains m West 
Bengal and Mysore 





Sixth Session 

8-3-54 

"Rice deal between the Government of India 

0 

2 



and the Government of Burma 




Ninth Session 

16-3-55 

Removal of zonal restrictions on the move- 

0 

3 



ment of wheat 



Minister of Labour 

Seventh Session 

17-9-54 

Government decision to mstitute an en- 

0 

z 



quiry m connection with the modifi- 
cation by Government of the decision by 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal m the 
Banhs Appeals 






Eighth Session 

13-12-54 

Disaster in Newton Chikli Colliery, Madhya 

0 

4 


Pradesh 




Ninth Session 

4-5-55 

Labour situation in Kanpur 

0 

6 


Tenth Session 

22-8-55 

Decisions tahen by Government on re- 

0 

9 



commendations of the Bank Award Com- 






missioc 





5-9-55 

Publication of extracts from the Report of 

0 

5 



Bank Award Commission in Newspapers 
prior to Its bemg laid on the Table 





Twelfth Session 

29-5-<:6 

Alleged strike/locl -out in Cashewnut Fac- 

0 

I 



tones in Central Travancore 



Minister of Parliamen- 

Eighth Session 

23-12-54 

Jomt statement by President of Federal 

0 

6 

tary Affairs 

People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and 
Prime Minister of India 






Tenth Session 

23-9-55 

Intimation to Members about the imple- 

! 0 

3 



mentation of assurances m regard to their 



Mimster of Information 

Eleventh Session 

24-11-55 

"Staff of All India Radio — in pursuance of 



& Broadcasting 


an assurance given in the House on the 
4th April, 1955 





Fourteenth Session 

19-12-56 

Broadcasts on the All India Radio by 

0 

9 



Leaders of Political Parties m India 



Minister of Natural Re- 

Fourteenth Session 

18-12-56 

Agreement reached between the Govern- 

1 0 

6 

sources 

MiDister of Rchabilita- 


ment and the Assam Oil Company with 
regard to exploitation of od m Assam 

1 



Sixth Session 

7-5-54 

Recent negotiation with Pakistan m regard 

0 

I 

non 


to the problem of etacuec property 



i 


• & These statements svere made bj the Deputy Mimster of Railways and Transport 
"This statement w as made by the Deputv Mimster of Food and Agriculture 
^‘Statement vras made by the Mimster of Commerce on behalf of the Mmister concerned 
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Vn 

RESOLUTIONS (GOVERMENT AND PRIVATE MEMBERS’ DISCUSSED IN THE LOK SABHA DURING 

THE FIRST PARLIAMENT* 


(a) Government Rbsolutions 


Date on 
which Resolu- 
tion ttas dis- 
cussed 

Subject matter of the Resolution 

Name of the Member-m- 
Charge 

Time 
taken in 
Debate 

Whether accented or 
rejected by the House 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Ftrst Session - 


H M 


29-7-52 

Approval of the Berne Convention for 
the protection of Literary and Artistic 
Worfa as finally revised at Brussels on 
the a6th June, 1948 

Shn K D Mslaviys 

0 9 

Adopted 


Second Session 




12- 11-52 
and 

13- 11-52 

1 Approval of the notification of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Alin'stry of Com- 
merce and Industrv dated the 8th 
October, 1952, regarding levy^of Fv- 
port Duty on Merairy 

Shn D P Karmarksr 

CO 

0 

Adopted 

15-12-52 

to 

I 9 -I 2‘-52 

JThe First Five Year Plan 

Shn Jai aharlal Nehru 

21 15 

i 

Adopted 


Thud Session 




12 - 3-53 

Regarding Proclamation issued by the 
President assuming to himself all the 
functions of the Government of Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union 

Dr Kailas Nath Katju 

3 21 

Adopted 

1 


Foiiitti Session 




16 - 9-53 

Resolution seel-ing the approval of Parha- 
ment for continuance in force of the 
Proclamation issued by the President 
assunung to himself all the fimctions 
of the Government of Patiala and East 
Punjab' States Union 

Dr Kailas Nath Katju 

4 45 

Adopted 


Fifth Session 




23- 11-53 

and 

24- 11-53 

Levv'ot export duty on Coffee 

Stxth'Session 

Shn T T Krislinama- 
chari 

I 52 

Adopted 

27-3-54 1 

1 Recommendations of the Jomt Comimttee 
on Payment of Salary and Allowances 
to Members of Parhament 

Shn Satja Narayan Sinha 

I 00 

A resolution in sub- 
stitution of the on- 
gmal was adopted 

12 - 5-54 

Appomtment of a Parharaentary Committee 
to review the rate of dmdend payable 
by Railuay undertabmgs to general 
(Pf resenues , 

Shn Lai Bahadur Shastri 

0 02 

Adopted 


*Up to the end of the Fourteenth Ses'iion 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 





II M 



Seventh Session 





6-9 S 4 

Regarding approval of tlie Notification 
of the Government of India m tlic 
Ministry of Commerce and Indu try, 
dt 24th July, ipM) l't> of expo-t 

duty on rice 

Slin I I Knshnama- 
chari 

I 23 

Adopted 

6 -Q-S 4 

Regarding approval of the Notificnuon 
of the Government of India m the 
Ministrv of Commerce and Industry, 
dt 29th July, 1954. « lew of export 
duty on groundnut on 

Shri 1 I Krishnama 
chan 

X 27 

Adopted 


ru’htli Session 





19 -H-S 4 

Proclamation by the President assuming 
to him elf all the func'ions of the Go- 
vernment of Andhra 

Dr Kailas Nath ka',11 

3 3!' 

Adopted j, amended 

22-11-54 

Export duty on T ca 


Shn D P Knmiarkar 

1 09 

Adopted 

15 'I 2 -S 4 

and 

16-12-54 

Rccommcnd-tions contained in the Report 
of the Raihvav Convention Committee 

1 

Shn I al Rahadur Shastri 

T 05 

Adopted 


A'inifi Session '' 

1 

1 




2S-2-55 

Levy of export duty on Tea 

1 

i 

Shn D P Karmarl ar 

c 06 

Adopted 

28-2-55 

and 

1 - 3-55 

(0 Le\7 of export duty on groundnuts ") 

(ii) Levv of export duty on groundnut 1 
oil cake and deeded groundnut meal 
and ' 1 

(in' LcV 7 of export duty on decorti- 1 
cated cotton seed oil cakes, some 1 
other oil cakes, and deoiled ground- I 
nut meal J 

1 

1 

• 

Do 

I 

Adopted 


Tenth Session 




- 


Nil 






risventh Session 






Nil 






Tsielfth isesnon 


1 

1 


29-3-56 

Approval of the Proclamation iss icd bv 
the President assuming to himself all 
the functions of the Government of 
Travancore-Cochin 

Shn Gov nd Ballabh Pant 

1 4 II 

A resolution m sub- 
stitution of the on- 
ginal vvas adopted 


Approval of the prmciples, objectives and 
programme of development contained 
m the Second Five Year Plan 

Shn Javvaharlal Nehru 

10 27 

Discussion vvas not 
concluded and fur- 
ther consideration 
was postponed till 
the next session 


Thirteenth Session 





30- 8-56 

31- 8-56 

Draft Mining Leases (Modification of 
Terms) Rules, 1956, framed under Sub- 
section (l) of Section 7 of the Mmes 
& Minerals (Regulation and Develop- 
ment) Act, 1948 

Shn K D Malaviy a 

I S 3 

Adopted as amended 
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31-8-56 \ 

I- 9-56 / 

S-9-56 ■] 

II- 9-56 I 

12- 9-56 f 

13- 9-56 J 


3-12-56 


The Proclimation issued m relation to 
the State of 1 ravincore-Cochm 

General approval of the principles ob- 
jeemes and programmes of develop- 
ment contained m the Second Fite 
"iear Plan as prepared by the Plan- 
ning Commission 

rourtcenth ‘Session 

Appro v^al of the Proclanittion issued by 
the President on the tst November, 
’956, under article 356 of the Consti- 
tution, in relation to the State of Kerala 


Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


H hi 
3 55 


Shri Got ind Ballabh Pant 


Adopted 


26 48 Adopted 


5 37 


Adopted 


(B) Private Members’ Resolutions 


Date on 
which Reso- 
lution was 
discussed 

Subject matter of the Resolution 

Name of the Member-m- 
Charge 

Time 
taken in 
Debate 

Whether accepted or 
rejected by the House 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

5 


First Session 


H M 


7-7-52 \ 
12-7-52/ 

1 Linguistic Re-distribution of States 

Shn Tushar Chatterjea 

6 57 

Negatived 


Second Session 




28-11-52 J 

2 Investigation into the wealth and pro- 
perty of Government Officers 

Sardar Huham Singh 

3 17 

Debate not concluded 


Third Session 

1 



10-4-53 s 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 00 

Discussion resumed, 
rejected by the 

House 

10-4-53 \ 

17-4-53 / 

3 Cancellanon of the Safeguarding of 
National Security Rules, 1949 

1 Shn K Ananda Nambiar 

3 26 

'Rejected 


4 Introduction of legislation for the 
punishment of the practice of Untouch- 
ability 

Shnmati Minimata 

I 39 

Adopted as amended 


Fourth Session 




7-8-53 \ 

22-8-53/ 

5 Compulsory Mihtary Trainmg to High 
School and College Students 

Dr Ram Subhag Singh 

0 25 

Withdrawn 

22-8-53 \ 
4-9-53 / 

6 Growth of unemployment in the country 

Shn A K Gopalan 

3 02 

Debate not concluded 

21-11-53 h 
4-12-53 
18-12-53 J 

Fifth Session 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5 42 

Adopted as amended 













1 

1 

2 

. . - 

3 

1 

r 

; 4 

1 

5 


1 



H M 


18-12-53 


7 Brinrinf the JournnliMs witliin the j 
purlieu of the Intlustrnl Diiputci Act 1 

Slin Divan Cfiand | 

Sharmi j 

i 1 3" 

i 

Negatived 

18-12-53 


8 rncilities for promotion of rifle trflinm,> | 
6 nt/i Stsswii 

Shri B Bamnchandra Keddi [ 

; 0 03 

Debate not concluded 

5-3-51 


Ditto 1 

Ditto 

. I 25 

1 Adop ed as arrnid-d 

5-3-54 


1 

9 Appointment of n Commit ion to exi 
mine the <:>stcm of withtlrwnl of Oulctx 
from the Nntionil Defence Academj 

Sirdar nukam Sinpli 

^ t c/i 

1 W 1 hdra n by leav c 

1 of the Hout- 

18-3-54 


lo Lncourai ement of 1 amil> Planning 

Shn C P Gldwini 

1 « 59 

Ditto 

18-3-541 
2-4-54 J 


11 Abolition of the Second Ctnmb'r at 
the Centre 

Shri Si S fiunipida 
am) 

2 29 

N-p^ijvcd 

2-1-54 1 
17-4-54 ? 
30-4-54 J 


12 Appointment of a Committee to en- 
quire into the uo-linp of the exutmp 
admimstratiic machmer> and methods 
at the Centre . 

Shn Shree Siraj 1 1 Dav 

4 26 

Nccraiiv cd 

30-4-54 


1 3 Reseo ation of the production of Sams 
and Dhoiics for the handloora industr> 

Sniiith Stssioti 

Shn Shivamurthi Swami 

0 22 

Di cu«» on not con 
elud'd 

27-8-54 


Ditto 

Ditto 

I 50 

Di'cusjion resumed, 
negatived 

27-8-54 1 
10-9-54 J 


14 Untionalisauon Schemes for Jute and 
Textile Industry 

Shn P 1 Punnoose 

3 03 

Adopted as amended 

10-9-54 1 
24-9-54 J 


15 Fimnaal aid to Assam Goicmment 
for the purpose of rcpairmp damages 
caused b> floods 

Shn Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhttri 

0 31 

1 

Withdrawn 

t 

24-9-54 


16 Appoinimcnt of Hmdt Com 

mission 

Shnmati Tnrkeshvan Smhn 

I 20 

! Negatived 

24-9-45 


17 Security of Service to certain classes 
of Government servants 

Eighth Session 

Shn Huendra Nath Mu- 
kerjee 

0 40 

Di'cussion not con- 
: eluded 

19-11-54 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 35 

Debate resumed, ne- 
gativ ed 

19-11-54 ' 
3-12-54 . 

} 

18 Appointment of Law Commission for 
revision and modernisation of Laws 

Shn Dodda Tlummitah 

2 29 

Vvithdravvn 

3-12-54 
17-12-54 . 

} 

19 Statutory body to control Industrial 
undertakings 

Slin K S Raghavachan 

2 03 

Negatived 

17-12-54 


20 Department of Welfare for Scheduled 
Castes &. Scheduled Tnbes 

Ninth Session 

Shn Silanath Brohomo 
Chaudhury 

0 25 

Discussion not con- 
cluded 

25-2-55 


Ditto 

Ditto 

I oS 

Negativ ed 

25-2-55 \ 
11-3-55 / 

'Zi Corporation for Broadcasting 

Thakur Jugal Kishore 
Sinlia 

I 33 

Negativ ed 

11-3-55 

22 Posts and Telegraphs Finance 

Shn Satish Chandra Samanta 

, I 40 

Withdrawn 

11-3-55 \ 
25-3-55 / 

23 Collective Bargaining by Workers 

Shn K K Basu 

0 36 

Barred 
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I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 




H M 


25-3-55 

24 Imb2lancc in pnce structure 

Shn Amjad Ah 

0—18 

Barred 

25-3-55 

25 River Valley Schemes 

Shri Jhulan Sinha 

1—55 

1 Withdrawn 

9 4-55 

26 Political Pensions 

Dr Ram Subhag Singh 

2—07 

Negatived 

9 - 4 - 55 \ 
22 - 4 - 55 J 

27 Weights and Measures 

Shn K T Achuthan 

j 1-13 

Adopted as amended 

22-4-55 

28 Central Agricultural Finance Cor- 

Shn Shree Narayan Das 

0 

1 

Debate cot concluded 

poration 





Tenth Session 



Withdrawn 

29-7-55 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i 

I 30 

29 - 7 - 55 \ 

29 Appointment of a Pay Commission 

Shn Divvan Chand Shar- 

3—01 

Negatived 

12-8-55/ 


ma 



12 - 8 - 55 ') 
26-8-55 y 

30 State Monopoly of Foreign Trade 

Shn A K Gopalan 

3—04 

Negatived 

9 - 9 - 55 J 





9 - 9 - 55 \ 

31 Appointment of a Commission tosug- 

Shn Raghunath Singh 

3—50 

Adopted as amended 

23-9-55/ 

gest measures for development of Ind- 





tan Sluppmg 




23-9-55 

32 Regrouping of Railways 

Shn Raja Ram Shastri 

0 — 08 

Discussion not con- 
cluded 


Eleventh Session 




25-11.55 

Ditto 

Ditto 

t— 26 

Negatived 

25 -n- 55 \ 

33 Industrial Service Commission 

Shn M L Dwivedi 

0—51 

Discussion postponed 

9-12-55/ 





9 - 12-55 

34 Appomtment of a Committee to examine 

Shn Raghubir Sahai 

1—36 

Discussion not con- 
cluded 

Community Projects t and N E S 
Schemes 






Twelfth Session 


1 

1 


17-2-56 , 

No 33 above 

Shn M L Dvvivedi^ 

2—33 

Negatived 

2-3-56 

No 34 above 

Shn Raghubir Sahai 

2—29 

Withdrawn 

2 - 3 - 56 ") 
16-3-56 y 

35 Fixing a target date for Prohibition 

Shn C R Narasimhan 

1 

0 

Adopted as emended 

31-3-56J 




31-3-56 \ 

a6 Appointment of a Committee on In- 

Shn G D Somani 3 

2—31 

Negatived 

14-4-56/ 

d'ustnal and Commercial State Under- 
takings 




I 4 - 4 - 56 \ 

37 NationaUsation of Banks 

Shn M S Gurupadaswa- 

2 — 27 

Negatived 

27-4-56/ 

- 

my 



27-4-56 
11-5-56 J- 
25-5-56 J 

38 Ceiling on Income of an Individual 

Shn Bibhuti Mishra 

4—05 

Adpoted as amended 


25-5-56 

39 Enquiry into the \\ orkmg of the Income- 

ShnH V Kama* 

0—54 

Discussion not con- 
cluded 


tax Department 




Thirteenth Session 




20-7-56 

No 39 above 

Ditto 

2 — 12 

Negatived 
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STATLMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ASKED BY MEMBERS IN 
LOK SABHA DURING THE YEARS 1952-57 UNDER VARIOUS AHNISTRIES 


Name of the Mimstr> 

1 

1942 1 

1 

1953 j 

1 1954 

i 

1 

! 1955 


j 1956 

1 

Number! 

i 

%to j 
total 1 

Number 1 

trt • 

fO lO 1 

total 1 

Number | 

/'o to 1 
total 1 

Number 

j 

1 %to 
total 

jNumber 

%to 

total 

1 

, 1 

* 1 

3 ' 

^ 1 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! 10 

11 

Commerce &. Industry ‘t i 

I 

Sz8 

1 

^ 1 
15 6 1 

r.055 

13 1 

998 

12 1 

940 

9 8 

989 

8 2 

Communicauons 

252 

5 0 1 

492 

6 1 t 

1 

615 

7 4 

732 

7 4 

706 

5 8 

Defence 

230 

4 4 j 

395 

4 9 

443 1 

'5 4 

471 

4 8 

406 

3 9 

Education 

236 

4 5 

419 

5 2 

57S 

7 0 

742 

7 5 

1104 

9 I 

External Affairs 

309 

5 9 

423 

5 3 

436 

5 3 

610 

6 2 

631 

5 2 

Fmance 

302 

5 8 

476 

5 9 

556 

6 7 

516 

5 2 

649 

5 3 

Food &. Agnculnire 

642 

12 2 

t 

919 

115 j 

916 

11 I 

9»6 

9 2 

980 

8 I 

Health 

116 

1 

227 

2 8 1 

305 

1 3 7 

440 

4 4 

471 

3 9 

Home Affairs** 

390 

6 5 1 

572 

7 I 

1 

437 

5 3 

‘539 

5 4 

872 

7 2 

Infotmauon &. Broadcasting 

97 

t 8 1 

133 

I 7 

174 

2 I 

245 

2 5 

214 

I 8 

Iran & Steel -r 




1 

i 1 

1 


120 

1 2 

61 

5 

Imgation &. Power 

1S2 

3 5 

182 1 

1 =3 

232 

2 8 

164 

I 6 

265 

3 0 

Labour 

203 

3 8 1 

297 

1 3 7 1 

1 268 

3 2 

330 

3 3 

372 

3 I 

Law 

37 

7 


7 

j 

30 

4 

37 

4 

85 

7 

NR.&SR. 

118 

2 3 

185 

2 3 

220 

2 7 

291 

2 9 

485 

4 0 

Planning Comnussion 

135 

2 6 i 

233 

i 

2 9 i 

1 

238 

1 

2 9 

231 

2 3 

345 

2 9 

Production 

140 

3 I 

1 232 

3 I j 

204 

2 4 

1 

310 

3 I 

493 

4 I 

Railways b 

547 

to 4 

, 961 

12 0 

950 

II 5 

1402 

14 2 

1,750 

14 4 

Rehabilitation 

210 

4 0 

277 

3 4 

187 

2 3 

276 

2 8 

319 

2 6 

Transport 

126 

2 4 

247 

3 I 

291 

3 5 

368 

3 7 

481 

4 0 

WorU, Housmg and 

Supply 

156 

3 0 

224 

2 8 

172 

2 I 

223 

2 3 

259 

2 I 

Prune Minister’s Secre- 
tariat 

14 

3 

8 

1 

7 

I 

7 

I 

12 

I 

Total 

1 5.290 

ICO 0 

8,033 

100 0 

1 8,247 

100 0 

9,907 

100 0 

11,849 

100 0 


* Split up into two Ministries, viz Ministry of Commerce and Consumers Industry, and Ministry of Heavy Indu- 
rics with effect from the 13th Session in 1956, , , , , , . 

♦* Includes the fiRurcs of Ministry of States which has been amalgamated with Ministry of Home Affairs after the 
Eighth Session of the year 1954 , , . 

t- Formed as separate Ministry from the Ministry of Commerce and Industry after the 9th Session of the year 1955 
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S FATCMCNT SHOWING THE NUMIIER OP QUESTIONS RECI IVLD AND QUEST IONS 
ADMITTED DURING Till DIEIERENl SESSIONS 


Year 

1 

Sc^ ion 

2 

1 

No of Oufiiom 
received (cxclu- 1 
tUne vithdrawTi 
or lap'ed) 

3 

No of Que tioni 
i admiited 

i 

4 

i Percenuje of 
i Col (4) over 
! Col (3) 

5 

1952 


J0845 

5115 

48 1 


I 5 t* 

6}67 

3010 

46 5 


2nd 

(37S 

2205 

50 6 

I9S3 

1 

; 

18570 

7942 

42 7 


3rd 

8165 

3690 

45 2 


i|th . 

1809 

2135 

44 4 


5th 

5590 

2117 

37 S 

*9SH 


19996 

8177 

40 1 

1 

6th 

9654 

30?t 

31 5 


7ll. 

5547 

2511 

45 2 


8th 

4795 

2625 

54 7 

I9S5 


18896 

9907 

52 4 


9th 

6719 

3S75 

57 7 


lOtll 

7801 

3S1B 

4S 9 


nth 

4376 

2214 

50 6 

1956 


22496 

Z 2 I 09 

53 8 


nth 

10183 

5287 

51 9 


13th . 

6947 

3991 

57 4 


14 th 

5366 

2831 

52 8 


♦First Session commenced on M») 13, 1952 


lU 






\ 

ST\TLMl2n SHOWING T HL NUMBlJi 01 SHTINGS QbnsnON TIME WAS ALLOTTED DURING THE 
DirrERENE SESSIONS \ND THE NLMBLR OE QUESTIONS /\ND SUPPLEMENTARIES ANSWERED 


i 

Icsrj 

1 

1 

i 

Sc"; on 

1 No of »ittings 1 
question time | 
wimllottcd 1 

1 i 

t 

No of ques- | 

tions orallj 1 

answered 

1 

1 

No of supple- 
mentaries ans- 
w cred 

1 

AseraEc No of 
questions ans- 
wered per 

sitting 

J 95 I i 


S6 

1633 1 

1 

8624 

19 

1 

lu* 

' 5-5 

j 952 

4870 

18 


2na 

' 

671 

3751 

21 

1953 j 


130 1 

=927 

13600 

! 23 


3 'd 

' 66 1 

J 397 

70S4 

21 

1 

4 *h 

1 35 i 

6S1 

3910 

19 


5 h 

1 =9 

849 

2606 : 

29 

J 9 S 4 

i 

122 

' 3605 

10905 

29 

i 

6'h 

, 63 

1 iSiS 

5797 

27 


1 7ih 

, 29 

, 955 

' 2667 

33 

I 

1 Sih 

1 30 

' 833 

' 3441 

28 

J 9 SS 

1 

153 

j 3595 

! *0955 

29 


1 5th 

;S 

1 1538 

424= 

32 


loJi 

' 50 

j >589 

4551 

29 


nth 

=5 

, 67S 

2162 

27 

1556 


' 145 

' 30SS 

12795 

2X 


mil 

I 73 

1 1550 

627Q 

21 


i J 3 ih 

1 AA 

' 935 

1 3931 

21 


14th 

i 38 

I C03 

' 2585 

' 22 

•I 

ir^t Session commenced on Ma} 

J 3 . J955 
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XI 


STATEMENT SHOWING HALF-AN-HOUR DISCUSSION HELD IN LOK SABHA 


S No 

By whom 

Subject 

Date on 
which raised 

I 

2 

3 

4 


First Session 



I 

A K Gopalan 

Points arising out of answers to S Q No 56 re Firing on 
Railway Employees at Gorakhpur 

28-5-1952 

2 

Shn Smhasan Singh 

Points ansing out of answers gi\ cn on 17-6-52 to Short Notice 
Question No 64 re pnccs of coarse and medium cloth 

16-7-1952 

3 

Shri T B Vittal Rao 

Points arising out of answer given on 16-7-52 to S Q No 
1785 re accident in Singarcni Coal Mines 

30-7-1952 

4 

ShriDebeswar Sarmah 

\Sceond Session 

Points ansing out of answers given on 21-7-52 to S Q Nos 
1886, 1887 and 1888 re Indian Tea 

S-S-1952 

5 

Shn A C Guha 

Crisis in Tea Industry 

10-12-1952 

6 

ShnP R Kanavade Paul 

Food Scarcity in Maharashtra | 

9-12-1952 


Third Session 



7 

Shn V P Nayar 

Imports of Copra and Cocanut Oil 

27-3-1953 

8 

Shn B K Das 

Prices of Jute 

1-4-1953 

5 

Shn V P Nayar 

Nauonal Small Savings Scheme 

15-4-1953 

10 

Shn G D Somani 

Food Scarcity in Rajasthan 

24-4-1953 

II 

ShnPT Punnoose 

Coir Industry 

6-5-53 

12 

ShnHN Mukerjec 

Rcstnctions on trade with China 

7 - 5-53 

13 

Smt Renu Chahravartty 

OfEaals of Trade Unions 

13-5-53 

14 

Shn K M Vallatharas 

Famine draught Condiuons in Madras 

15-5-53 


Fourth Session 



15 

Shn VP Nayar 

Rehabilitation Finance Administration 

2 - 9-53 


Fifth Session 

i 



Nil 

Sixth Session 

Nil 1 

1 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Seventh Session 



l6 

Shn VP Nayar 

Sale of Soviet PublicaUons on Railway Platforms 

15-9-54 
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I 


3 

4 

17 

Shti H N Mukcrjce 

i 

Eighth Session 

Deputj Shipping Master, Calcutta 

28-9-54 


Nil 

NinJ/i Session 

Nil 

Nil 

18 

Shn T B Vittal Rao 

Tenth Session j 

Accidents in Colhcncs 

22-3-55 

19 

Shn H N Alukcrjec ! 

Rc-grouping of Railwavs 

31-8-55 

20 

Shn H N Mukerjee j 

Pondicherry Assembly 

15-9-55 

21 

Shn M L DiM\cdi 

Machine Tool Prototype Factory, Amaravati 

21-9-55 

22 

Shn V P Na'ar 

Eleventh Sess on 

All India Council of Sports 

27-9-55 


Nil 

Tt eljth Session 

i Nil 

1 

1 

NiJ 

1 

23 

Dr Lanka Sundaratn 

Working Journalists 

27-4-56 

24 

Shn V P Najar 

Cement 

30-4-56 

25 

Dr Ram Subhag Singh 

Sugar-cane 

25-5-56 

26 

Shn S C Samanta 

National Disapline Scheme 

28-5.56 

27 

Shn Bhag\\at Jha ‘Azad’ 

Jaundice Lpidcmic 

29-5-56 

28 

Shn T B Vittal Rao 

Thirteenth Session 

Employees’ Provident Fund Aa, 1952 

30-5-56 

1 

29 

Shn Sadhan Gupta 

Price of Motor Spirit 

10-8-56 

30 

Shn Bircn Dutt 

Houses Damaged bj Floods in Agartala 

14-8-56 

31 

Shn Rishang Kashing 

Tribal Development Grant for Manipur 

27-8-56 

32 

Shn C R Narasimhan 

Import of Gypsum 

28-8-56 

33 

Shn T B Vittal Rao 

Fourteenth Session 

Coal Mines Provident Funds Scliemc 

30-8-56 

34 

Shn VP Na}ar 

Mineral Resources of Kerala 

4-12-56 

3S 

Shn Sadhan Chandra Gupta 

Indian Trade Union (Amendment) Act, 1947 

10-12-56 

36 

ShnTS A\inashj!ingam Chemar 

Central College of Agnculturc 

11-12-56 

37 

Shnmati Renu Chakravartty 

Indian Cultural DclcgaUon to U S S R and East Europe 

12-12-56 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TIMES AND THE SUBJECT ON WHICH MEMBERS HAVE 
SPOKEN IN THE LOK SABHA AND THE TIME TAKEN BY THEM ON THEIR SPEECHES 

[Up to the end of Fourteenth Session] 


Name of Member 

Legislation 

1 

i 

Motion 

r 

1 

1 

Resolution 

1 

Budget 

Discussion or 
matters of 
urgent 
public 
importance 
for short 
duration 

1 

Total 



Time 

No 

Time 

No 

1 Time 

No 

Time 

No 

Time 

No 

Time 

I 


3 

4 i 

5 

a 


8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

A 

Abdullabhai, MuUa Tahcrah.Mulln 

I 

0 — 04 

I 

0 — 16 

1 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0 — 20 

Abdus Sattar, Shn 

1 

0 — 16 

— 

— 

B 


a 

0 — 42 

— 

— 

6 

0—58 

Abid Ah, Shn 

14 

2 — 30 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

a 

0 — 56 

— 

— 

16 

3—26 

Aehal Smgh, Seth 

13 

I — 46 

I 

0 — 02 

3 

0—26 

a 

1-03 

— 

— 

24 

3—17 

Achalu, Shn SunUm 

I 

0 — rr 


— 

— 


a 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0— II 

Achmt Ram, Lala 

I8 

3—34 

4 

I — 05 

3 


II 

2—41 

I : 

0 — 12 

37 

7—50 

Achuthan, Shn K T 

42 

6—33 

_ 

— 

4 


II 

2 — 06 

3 

0—17 

60 

9—52 

Agariwal, Shn Hott Lai 

I 

0 — 07 

— 

— 

— 


3 

0-— 41 

] 

0—13 

5 

I — 01 

Agrawal, Shn Mukund Lai 

14 

2—13 

I 

0—24 

— 


4 

1—07 

— 

— 

19 

3—44 

Ahmed Mohiuddm, Shn 

21 

4—13 

3 

0—57 

n 

0 — 19 

12 

2—53 

— 

— 

38 

8—22 

A)it Singh, Shn 

4 

0—35 

4 

0—51 

4 

I — 10 

3 

0 — 50 

— 

— 

15 

3—26 

A)it Singh)i, General 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Akarpun, Sardar Teja Singh 

3 

I — II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

0—47 

— 

— 

7 

1-58 

Alagesan, Shn O V 

44 

8—0 

I 

0 — 40 

6 

1—47 

17 

7—09 

— 

— 

68 

15—36 

Altekar, Shn Ganesh Sadashiv 

39 

9 — 26 

I 

0—17 

2 

0 — 21 

6 

2—24 

I 

0 — 10 

49 

10— 38 

Alva, Shn Joachim | 

23 

4—57 

8 

2 — 10 

4 

0—40 

II 

2—57 

4 

0 — 29 

SO 

II— 13 

Amin, Dr Indubhai B 

3 

0 — 13 

B 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0 — 30 

— 

— 

6 

0—43 

Amjad Ah, Shn 

5 

0 — 20 

H 

— 

I 

0— 01 

4 

0—45 

— 

— 

10 

I — 06 

Amnt Kaur, Rajkumari 

38 

5— 07 

H 

— 

I 

0 — 16 

5 

2 — 06 

I 

0 — 12 

45 

7—41 

Anandchand, Shn 

10 

2 — 12 

B 

0 — ^30 

I 

0 — 23 

4 

I — 02 

— 

— 

16 

4—07 

Ansari, Dr Shaukatullah Shah 

— 

— 

1^3 

— 

— 

■ 

I 

0 — 30 

— 

— 

I 

0—30 

Anthony, Shn Frank 

31 

8—47 

9 

3-18 

3 


21 

5—59 

4 

1—03 

68 

20 — 12 

Asthana, Shn Sita Ram 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ayyangar, Shn M Ananthasayanam 

7 

2 — 24 

2 

0 — ^50 

I 

1 0—17 1 

— 

— 


— 

10 

3—31 
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I 


■ 

B 


1 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

IZ 

12 

13 

Azadj Maulana Abul Kalam 

I 

0 — 04 

— 

— 

I 

— 

5 

3—15 

— 

— 

6 

3—19 

‘Azad’j Shn Bhag^rat Jha 

26 

4—01 

3 

0—57 

9 

2—01 

17 

4—19 

I 

0 — 10 

56 

11—28 

B 













Babu Nath Singh,’ Shn 

— 

— 

I 

0 — 07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I — 07 

Badan Singh, Chowdhart 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bagdi, Shn Maganlal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 — II 

— 

— 

I 

0— II 

Bahadur Singh, Shn 

3 

0 — II 

I 

0—31 

I 

0—5 

6 

0 — 50 

— 

— 

II 

1—37 

Balkrishnan, Shn S C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

0 — 31 

— 

— 

5 

0 — 31 

Balasubramaniarn, Shn S j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Baldc\ Singh, Sardar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 




Balmiki, Shn Kanhaiya Lai 

7 

0— SI 

I 

0 — 13 

— 

— 

2 

0—48 

— 

— 

10 

1—52 

Banenac, Shn Durga Chamn 

3 

0—21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0 — 20 

— 

— 

6 

0 — 41 

Bansal, Shn Ghamandi Lai 

66 

14—27 

8 

2 — 27 

5 

I— 15 

17 

3—57 

3 

0 — 27 

99 

22—33 












6 

I — 01 

Bansi Lai, Shn 

6 

I — 01 

““ 










Bannan, Shn Upcndranath 

47 

6 — 06 

9 

2—25 

I 

0—07 

10 

1—39 

2 

0—19 

69 

n— 35 

Barrott, Shn A E T 

3 

0—26 ' 

— 


— 

— 

4 

0—42 

— 

— 

7 

I — 08 

Barupal, Shn Pannalall 

5 

0 — 27 

I 

0 — 19 

2 

0 — II 

5 

0-31 

— 


13 

1—28 

Basappa, Shn C R 

,t 

I— 59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0—34 

— 

— 

14 

2—33 









0 — 19 



2 

0—39 

Basu, Shn A K 

I 

0—20 











Basu, Shn Kamal Kumar 

II6 

19-42 

3 

0- 39 

4 

0- 58 

29 

4-39 

5 

0—50 

157 

26— 48 

Bhagat, Shn B R 

1 5 

0—30 


— 

I 

0—18 

4 

1—48 

— 


10 

2—36 

Bhakt Darshan, Shn 

1 

' 14 

1-S3 

— 

— 

3 

0—24 

10 

1—29 

— 


27 

3—46 


1 






I 

0—17 

— 

— 

2 

0 — 28 

Bhandan, ShriDauIat Mall 

1 I 

0— II 












1 











— 

I 

0 — II 

Bharati,Shn Goswamiraja Snhdco 

1 

— 

I 

0 — II 









Bhargava, Pandit Tliakur Das 

I252 

6S — 14 

5 

1—55 

2 

0—42 

24 

6—38 

6 

2—32 

288 

80 — 01 

Bhargaa a. Pandit Mukat Behan 

! 






3 

0—44 


— 

7 

1—55 

Lai 

i ' 

0—44 

I 

0—27 









Bhartiya, Shn Shahgram Ram- 








— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chandra 

— 

— 


















... 



_ 

— 

2 

0 — 24 

Bhatkar, Shn Laxman Shrawan 

I 

0 — 10 

I 

0 — 14 
















2 

0 — 22 

— 

— 

3 

0—32 

Bhatt, Shn Chandra Shankar 

I 

0 — 10 



















— 


— 

I 

0 — 12 

Bhawani Smgh, Shn 

I 

0 — 12 











Bheckha Bhai, Shn 

— 

— 

— 


















— 



I 

0 — 09 

Bhoi, Shn Girdhan 

— 

— 

I 

0—09 









Bhonslc, Shn Jagannathrao Kn- 
shnarao 

13 

2 — 08 

I 

0—14 

— 

— 

1 " 

0—54 

— 


18 

3—36 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IX 

9 

13 

Bidnri, Shri Ramippi Balappi 

i 

— 

1 

0—16 

— 

— 


0—52 

B 

— 

5 

1-8 

Birbal Singh, Shri 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

0—22 

B 

— 

2 

0—22 

Biswas, Shn C C 

22 

o 

T 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

0—20 


0—38 

26 

6-28 

Bogawat, Shn U R 

20 

3—55 

I 

0- oS 

7 

0— )6 

B 

1—18 

B 


34 

6—07 

Bjoviraghasamy, Sliri V 

1 

0— 16 

1 

0— n 

— 

— 

! 5 

1 

0—50 

H 


7 

I— 17 

Borkar, Shrimati Aniisajabai 







i 

0— 05 

^B 




Bhaono 

I 

0—07 

— 

— 

— 


i > 

^B 



0—13 

Borkar, Siiri Nama Arjun 


o-ei 

1 

o-oS 

1 

0— II 

— 


B 


4 

0-43 

Borooah, ShriDcs Kama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 


H 

^^9 

— 

— 

Bose, Shn P C 

5 

0—22 

2 

0-29 

— 

— 

7 

1—05 

t ! 

i 

0-15 

1 

15 

2— II 

Brajcshs ar Prasad, Shn 

3 

0— 4b 

2 

0-27 

: 

— 

2 i 

1 

0 -18 

— 

— 

7 

1—33 

Brohmo Chaiidluiri Sliri Sita- 





i 

0— 18 

! 





0—18 

null 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

— 

— ; 

— 

j 

I 

Buchhikotaiah Shn Saiiaka 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

= 

0—22 1 

— 

— 

1 2 

0—22 

Buragohain, Shn S N 

C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0-13 

— 


1 

0-13 

Chacko, Shn P T 

n 

3-iS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0— }0 



14 

3-5S 

Chakravartty, Shnmati Renu 

5S 

n— or 

8 

2 — 0! 

•* 

0-51 

n 

7-5S 


1 

1 

109 

21—59 

Chahha, Shn Bimalaprosad 

6 

1—02 

1 

0— II 

1 

— 

B 

— 

— 

1 _ 


1-13 

Chanda, Shn Anil Kumar 

7 

I — 03 

I 

0-17 

— 

— 

H 

1-50 

— 

— 


3-10 

Chandak, Shn B L 

I 

i 

0—21 


— 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0—21 

Chandrasekhar, Shnmati M 

I 

0—0} 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

B 

0—04 

— 

— 


0— oS 

Charak, Shn Lakshman Singh 

4 

0—36 

2 

0-25 

— 

— 

n 

1—29 

— 

— 

*3 

2-30 

Chatterjea, Shn Tushar 

24 

}-l8 

— 

— 

3 

0 — 58 


I— 51 

— 

— 

33 

7—07 

Chattcrjce,Dr Susilranjan 

__ 

— 

— 

— ! 


— 

1 

0—17 

— 

— 

1 

0—17 

Chatter) ee, Shn N C 

144 

0 

0 

1 

CO 

m 

13 

4—25 

13 

3—33 

13 

3-4J 

8 

2—07 



Chettiar, Shn TAM Subra- 












! 

mania 

— 

— 

D 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 — * 

Chattopadhjaya, Shn Harindra- 



■ 










nath 

5 

1—07 

H 

— 

3 

0—29 

6 

1—43 

— 



3—19 

Chaturvedi, Shn Rohanlal 

— 

— 

H 


— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 


H 

— 

Chaudhary, Shn Ganeshi Lai 

2 

0 — II 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0—22 

— 


3 

0—33 

Chaudhuri, Shri R K 

49 

7 — 06 

B 

0 — 04 

5 

0—45 

9 

1—52 

I 

0—09 

56 

9—56 

Chaudhun, Shn Ranbir Smgh 

II 

I — 06 

2 

0 — 36 

I 

0 — 15 

4 

1—03 

— 


18 

3 — 00 

Chaudhun, Shn Trtdib Kumar 

13 

4— II 

H 

— 

— 

— 

13 

2—57 

— 


26 

7 — oS 

Chavda, Shn Akbar 

■ 

■ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91 

e 

■ 
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I 

2 

3 

H 

5 ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

Chcttiar, Shri T S Avinashihn- 
gam 

58 

9—23 

2 

0—33 

2 

0—22 

10 

2—06 

i — 

_ 

1 

: 12—34 

Chcttiar, Shn V VR N AR 
Nagappa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 





1 

_ 

Chinana, Shn Hira Smgh 

3 

0—45 

— 

— 

3 

0—39 


1—25 

— 

— 

12 

2—49 

Choudhun, Shri Muhammed 
Shaffee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0 — 10 

— 

— 

I 

0 — 10 

Chowdary, Shn C R 

8 

1—24 

I 

0 — 07 i 

— 

— 


0—26 

— 

— 

II 

1—57 

Chowdhury, Shn Nikunja Behan 

44 

00 

M 

1 

VD 

3 

1—03 i 

4 

0 — 51 

23 

3—35 

— 

— 

74 

11—47 

D 


1 


1 









Dabhi, Shn Fulsmhji B 

40 

00 

1 

0 

2 

0 — 28 

2 

0— IS 

B 

I— SI 

I 

0 — 09 

52 

10 — 50 

Damar, Shn Amar Singh Sabji 

— 

! 

I 

0 — 10 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0— 10 

Damodaran, Shn G R 

I 

0 — 06 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0 — 25 

— 



0—31 

Damodaran, Shn Nettur P 

I 

0—05 ' 

— 

— 

I 

0 — 17 


I— 18 

— 



I — 40 

Das, Shn B 

II 

2—53 

2 

0 — 21 

4 

1—03 


0 — 30 

I 

0 — 03 

20 

4—50 

Das, Shri Basanta Kumar 

12 

1—45 

I 

0 — 05 

5 

I — 01 

14 

1—59 

2 

0 — 18 

34 

5 — oS 

Das, Shri Bell Ram 

2 

0 — 24 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0—16 

— 

^^9 

4 

0 — 40 

Das, Shn Bijoy Chandra 

8 

2—05 

— 

— 

I 

0 — 07 

4 

I— os 

— 


B 

3—17 

Das, Shn Kamal Krishna 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Das, Dr Mono Mohon 

34 

5—32 




0 — 17 

4 

0 — 50 



39 

6—39 

Das, Shn Navan Tara | 













Das, Shn Shrcc Narayan 

31 

6 — 40 

7 

1—27 

12 

2—59 

II 

2 — 27 

I 

0 — 10 

62 

13—13 

Das, Shn Ramananda 



I 

0 — 12 



5 

I — 00 



6 

I — 12 

Das, Shn Ram Dham 



1 

0 — 07 







I 

0 — 07 

Das, Shn Sarangadhar 

28 

6—43 

8 

I- 

9 

2 — 16 

15 

4—30 

1 

0 — oS 

61 

16 — 21 

Data-, Shn Balls ant Nagesh 

49 

14—02 

5 

2-24 

7 

2—51 

10 

3—41 



71 

22-5S 

Deb, Shn Daiaratha 

3 

0—17 

2 

0—38 

I 

0 — 10 

4 

1—03 

I 

0 — 14 

II 

2 — 22 

Deb, Shn S C 

S 

I— 14 





6 

I — 08 

1 

0 — 14 

15 

2—36 

Deo, H H Maharaja Rajendra 
Narajan Singh 

13 

4—07 

3 

0 — ^50 


0 — 22 

5 

I — 12 



22 

6—31 

Deo, Shn ChanJikeshwar 

Sharan Singh Jii 













Dcogam, Shn Kanhii Ram 

3 

0 — 27 

2 

0 — 20 

2 

0 — 21 

5 

I— 13 



12 

2—30 

Dcsai, Shn Kanayalal Nanabhai 





I 

0 — 07 





I 

0— 07 

Dcsai, Shn Khandubhai Kasanji 

=5 

4—21 

2 

0 — 29 

I 

0 — II 

7 

2 — 40 



35 

7—50 

D eshmiikh, Dr Panjabrao S 

16 

3-291' 

I 

0—37 

2 

0 — 16 

6 

2 — 09 

3 

0 — 46 

28 

7—17 

Deshmukh, Shn Chintaman 
Dwarkanath 


1 

44—10^ 

2 

I — 27 

12 

7—37 

19 

12—34 

9 

6—17 

1 87 

72—05 
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1 

I 

2 

3 

0 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


B 

Deshmukh, Shn K G 

1 

Q — 20 





I 

0—14 



B 


Deshpande, Shn Govind Han 

22 

3—20 

8 

I — ^26 

2 

0 — 19 

10 

1—55 





Deshpande, Shn Vishnu Ghana- 
shyam 

76 

13— 3S 

10 

2—43 

2 

9 

0— 14 

14 

.2—44 

2 

0 — 15 



DholaVia, Shn Gulabshanker 
Amntlal 


n 











Dhulekar, Shn_R V 

1 26 

3—53 ' 


0 — 17 

2 

0 — 24 

3 

n) 1 

I— 06J 



33 

5—40 

Dhusija, Shn Sohan Lai 

j I 

•P 1 

0 — 07 ' 

I 

0— II 








0—18 

Digambar [.Singh, Shn 

I 

0 — 10 



2 , 

0 — 24 

6 

I — 09 



9 

1—43 

Digviiaya Narain Singh, Shn 







I 

0 — 12 



I 

0 — 12 

Div^an, Shn Raghavcndnrao’ 
Snmvasrao 

2 

0 — 20 

2 ' 

0 — 29 ' 

I 

0 — 04 

4 

0 — 46 



9 

1—39 

Dube, Shn Mulchand 
i '( 

46 

6 — 29 





7 

1—22 



53 

6—51 

Dube, Shn Udai Shankar 

4 

«>— 39 

i 




I 

0 — 13 


! 

5 

0—52 

Dubey, Shn Raiaram Gindhar- 
lal 

3 

0—30 

1 


! 


2 

0 — 25 



5 

1 

c— 55 

Dutt, Shn Asim Krishna 

3 

0 — 13 

1 


! 




I 

0 — oS 

1 ^ 

c— 21 

Dutt, Shn Biren 

9 

I— 15 

i 



1 

6 

j 1—14 




2—29 

Dutta, Shn Santosh Kumar 

Dwivedi, Shn Dasaraih Fra'ad 

1 



i 

1 

1 



2 

0—2$ 



i 

2 

0—25 

Dvnvedi, Shn M 1 

4 

I 05 

I ' 

0 — 10 

6 

0—53 

5 

1-15 

I 

0—09 

17 

3—32 

E 








1 





Facharan, Shn[.I 

I < 

0 — 04 

I 

1 0 — II 

I 

0 — 13 

2 

0 — 13 


1 

s 

0—41 

Ebenezer, Dr S A 

! 


I 

j 

i 

I 

0 — 03 

T 

0 — 28 



3 

0—31 

Elayapcrumal, Shn L 

1 f 

p 

2 

0 — 09 

1 

1 


1 


1 I 

0 — 12 

V 


3 

0 — 21 

Fotedar, Pandit Shco Narayan 

3 

0 — ^40 

1 ^ 

0—35 

i 


4 

0 — 56 



9 

2~II 

G 













Gadgil, Shn Narhar Vi'hnu 

67 

16 — 19 

14 

1 

, 4—47 

12 

3—06 

13 

4—36 

4 

0—35 



Gadihngana Gowd, Shn Y 

7 

0—39 



2 

0 — ^24 

s 

T — 24 





Ganpati Ram, Shn 

Gandhi, Shn Feroze 

2 ^ 

9 

0 — 04 

\ r) 

3—45 

■■1 

0— 14 

i 

0—34 

2 

1—23 

5 

1—03 

2 

0—55 


Gandhi, Shn Mancklal Maganlal 

i 


H 










Gandhi, Shn V B 

41 

9—34 

Hi 

I— 13 

5 

I— 13 

9 

1—49 

6 

c — 58 

es 

14—47 

Ganga Devi, Shnmati 

3 

O— 24 

H 

0 — 17 

I 

0 — 12 

4 

1 — 00 

r 


10 

1—53 

Garg, Shn Ram Pratap j 



H 




3 

0—37 



3 

0—37 

Gautam, Shn C D 

I 

0*— *06 

■ 




2 

0 — 21 



3 

0 — 27 


152 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE DATES OF COMMENCEMENT AND TERMINATION OF SESSIONS 

or RAJYA SABHA 

[Up to the I5tn Session] 


Sessions 

Date of Commence- 
ment 

Date of termination 

Duration of 
Session 
(in days) 

Total No 
of working 
days 

Total No of days 
in a year on which 
the House sat 

First 

13-5-1932 

14-8-1952 

31 

39 ■] 







1 


1952 —61 days 

Second 

24-II-I952 

22-12-1952 

28 

22 J 

1 


Third 

11-2-1953 

16-5-1953 

75 

51 



Fourth 

24-8-53 

23-9-1953 

32 

24 

>■ 

1953 — 100 days 

Fifth 

23-11-1953 

24-12-1953 

31 

1 

25 J 



Sixth 

15-2-1954 

19-3-1954 

63 

50 1 

1 

1 


Seventh 

23-8-1954 

30-9-54 

39 

29 


1954 — 103 days 

Eighth 

25-11-1954 

24-12-1954 

30 

24 J 

1 


Ninth 

21-2-1955 

4-4-1933 

73 

51 1 



Tenth 

16-8-1955 

1-10-1953 

47 

35 


1955— 112 days 

Eleventh 

21-11-1955 

24-12-1953 

34 

26 ^ 



Twelfth 

13-2-56 ( 

16-3-1956 

31 

i 



Thirteenth 

23-4-1956 

31-3-36 

39 

29 








» 

1956 — 114 days 

Fourteenth 

30-7-1956 

13-9-1956 

46 

35 



Fifteenth 

19-11-1956 

22-12-1956 

34 

27 . 








XIV 

CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS DURING THE FIRST PARLIAMENT 

(Rajya Sabha) 


First Session 

May 13, 1952 First Session commenced On the 

request of the Chairman, Ur 
S Radhaknshnan, members 
stood in priyerfull silence for 
two minutes to mark the solemn 
occasion of their hrst meetmg as 
Members of the Council of States 

iMay ifi, 1952 President addressed both Houses 

of Parliament assembled together 

May 31, 1952 Shri S V Rnshnamoorthy Rao 

was elected Deputy Chairman 

Jul\ 2S, 1952 The Special Marriage Bill, 1952 

introduced 

August a, 1932 Mouon to circulate the Special 

Marriage Bill, 1952, for eliciting 
opinion, adopted 

August 14, 1952 Ad)ourncd sine Jic 

Second Session 

November 24, 1952 Second Session commenced 

December 11, 1932 The Hindu Marriage and Divorce 
Bill, 1952, the first instalment of 
the much debated and contro- 
versial Hmdu Code Bill, was in- 
troduced 

December, 12, 1952 The food situation discussed and 
the policy of Ciovemment re- 
garding general control approved 

December iS, 1952 Resolution recordmg general ap- 
proval of the pnnciples, objec- 
tives and programme in the First 
Five Year Plan prepared by the 
Planning Commission adopted 

December 20, 1952 Motion to circulate the Hindu 
Marriage and Divorce Bill, 1952 
for eliciting opinion adopted 

December 22, 1952 The Delimitation Commission Bill, 
1952 as passed by the House of 
the People passed 

December 22, 1952 Adjourned sine jii 
Third Session 

February li, I 9 S 3 President addressed both Houses 
of Parliament assembled together 

March 26, 1953 Proclamation issued by the Pre-, 
sident on the 4th March, 1953 
under article 356 of the Constitu- 
tion assummg to himself all the 
functions of the Government ol 
Patiala and Fast Punjab States 
Union approved 


April 9, 1933 The second part of the Hmdu Code 

Bill, namely, the Hmdu Mmonty 
and Guard anship Bill, 1953 
introduced 

April 20, 1933 Motion to circulate the Hindu 

Minority and Guardianship Bill, 
1953, for eliLitmg opinion 
adopted 

May 1, 1953 Shri B C Ghose sought to raise a 

question of privilege m respect 
of points raised by Pandit Fhakur 
Das Bhargava in the House of the 
People at its sittmg held on 
30-4-53 with reference to a speech 
by the Leader of the Council 
Permission to raise the question 
withheld j 

A resolution directing the Leader 
of the House not to be present 
m the House of the People when 
the above points are discussed 
there was passed 

Mav 14, 1953 The Air Corporation Bill, 1953 

nationalising the Air Services in 
the coimtry passed 

Mav 16, 1953 Motion to refer the Special Marriage 

Bill, 1952, to a Joint Committee 
of the Houses adopted 

Adjourned sme die 
Fourth Session 

August 24, 1953 Fourth Session commenced 

September 12, 1953 The Andhra State Bill, 1953, as 

passed by the House of the 
People, passed 

September 15, 1953 Proclamation, issued by the Pre- 
sident under article 356 of the 
Consitution m respect of PEPSU, 
passed 

September 16, 1933 The motion for reference of the 
Special Marriage BUI, 1952 to a 
Joint Committee of the Houses, 
adopted 

September 22, 1933 The Estate Duty Bill, 1953, as 
passed by the House of the 
People, passed 

September 23 1933 Motion regardmg international 
situation moved and passed 

September 23, 1953 Adjourned sine die 
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November 23, 1953 
December 22, 19‘i3 

December 23, 1953 

December 24, 1953 

February 15, 1954 


February 16, 1954 
February i9j 1954 

February 23, 1934 
March i, 1954 
March 2j 1954 
March 8, 1954 
March 16, 1954 

March 18, 1954 

April 23, 1954 

April 28, 19S4 
May 8, 

f^tay 15, 1954 


Fifth Session 

Fifth Session commenced 

Dr KN Katju made the state- 
ment regarding the settmg up 
of a Commission for the reor- 
ganisation of States in India 

Considered the working of the 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 
and opined that there is more 
than ample justification for con- 
tinuance of the Act for the re- 
maining period of its existmg 
term 

Considered the international situa- 
tion and approved the pohey 
of the Government of India m 
relation thereto 

Adjourned sine die 

Sixtli Session 

Sixth Session commenced 

The President addressed the 
Houses of Parliament at a joint 
sitting 

The Chairman made an obituarv 
reference to Shri Puranmal 
Lahoti, a sitting member 

The Chairman and the Pnme 
Minister also made references to 
the tragedy at Kumbha Mela on 


the Houe of the People, an agreed 
procedure by mutual consent to 
be followed when any complaint 
regarding breach of pnvilege 
is made against a Member of the 
other House 

Approved the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the exist- 
ing international situation 
Passed the Salaries and Allowances 
of Members of Parliament Bill 
1954, as pas-ed by the Lok 
Sabha 

. Adjourned sine die 
Seventh Session 

Seventh Session commenced 

The Chairman made a reference to 
the passing away of Shn Suresh 
Chandra Marumdar, Member, 
Council of States 

The Chairman announced that the 
Counal of States would be 
called "Rajva Sabha” and its 
Secretariat “Rajya Sabha Sec- 
retariat” 

The report of the Joint sitting of 
the Committee of Privileges of 
the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha presented to the 
House 

Motion for reference of the Hindu 
Minonty and Guardianship Bill, 
1953 to a Joint Committee of the 
Houses moved 

Motton for reference of the Hindu 
Mmontv and Guardianship Bill, 
1953, to a Joint Committee of the 
Houses adopted 

The House approved the policy 
of the Government in relation 
to the international situation 

The House d scussed the Govern- 
ment order modifying the dea- 
sion of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal on Bank dispute on a 
motion made bv Shn P Sunda- 
ravya 

The House concluded its debate 
on the Report of the Commis 
sioncr for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tnbes 

Passed the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Bill, 1954, as passed 
by the Lok Sabha 

Approved the programme and the 
steps taken by the Central Gov- 
ernment regarding ihe flood 
situation 

Amendment made by the Lok 
Sabha in the Special Marriage 
Bill, 1954, agreed to 

Passed the Chandemagore (Merger) 
Bill, 1954, as passed by the Lok 
Sabha 


the 3rd February, 1954 

Passed the Drugs and Magic Re* 
mcdies (Objectionable Adver* 
tisements) Bill, 1953 

The Budget (Railways) 1954*55 
laid on the Table Adopted the 
Motion of Thanks on the Pre- 
sident’s Address 

Discussion on the Budget (Rail- 
ways) commenced 

Discussion on the Budget (Rail- 
ways) concluded 

Discussion on the Budget (Gene- 
ral) 1954-55, commenced 

Discussion on the Budget (General) 
1954-55, concluded 

Motion for reference of the Hindu 
Marriage and Divorce Bill, 1952 
to a Joint Committee of tne 
Houses adopted 

Passed the Press (Objectionable 
Matter' Amendment Bill, 1953, 
as passed by the House of the 
People 

Passed the Muslim Wakf Bill, 
1952, as passed bv the Lok 
Sabha— a Private Members Bill 

Passed the Children Bill, 1958 

Passed the Special Marriage Bill, 
1952 

The Chairman made a request to 
the Privileges Committee of the 
Counal to evolve, m consultation 
with the Privileges Committee of 


August 25 1954 

August 27, 1954 
September 2, 1954 

September 7, 1954 

September 14, 1954 
September 20, 1954 

September 23, 1954 


May 18, 1954 
May 19, 1954 

August 23, 1954 
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September 25, I 9 S 4 Parsed tlie Diiphccd Personi (Com- 
p.n"ation and Relnbilttition) Bill, 
1954, 15 pissed by tbc Lok 
Sabha 

September 2S, 1954 Pa..cd the Constitution (Third 
Amendment) Bill, I954i as pissed 
by the Lok Siblii 

S.p,ember29, 1954 Snri O V Ahcesin midc 1 state- 
men in resocct of the Railway 
Accident inHyderibad-Kazipet 

September 30, 1954 Shri TT Knshnamichari midc a 
Siatement in respect of the Riil- 
wi> Accident in Hjdcrabad- 
Kizipet Sector 
Adjourned sine die 

Eishtli Session 

Noi.maer 25, 1954 Eignth Se^uon commenced 

Prim- Minister made 1 reference to 
the demise of Shri R A Kidwai 
House adjourned for the di> 

November 26, 1954 Shnmati Lihnti Muishi moicd 
a resolution to p oliibit exhibi- 
tion of inJ'c.nt films, whether 
foreign or InJnn 

Nos ember 30, 1934 President’s Proclamition nssiiming 

to himielf ill functions of the 
Government of Andhra — Motion 
adopted 

December TS, 1954 ^bc House observed a minute’s 
silence as a mirk of respect to the 
memory of Shri J P brivastaia 
The Hindu Mirnage and Divorce 
Bill, 1952, pissed 

December 22, 1954 The Succession Bill, 1954 was in- 

troduced 

Shri R P Sinha’s motion to dis 
cuss the U P S C reports was 
moved 

Dcc.mber23, 1934 Shnmati Li’ .hmi N Menon read- 
out to th. House the Joint state- 
ment by tiic Prime Mini-ter of 
India aid the President of Yougo- 
slavia 

Shri G L Nanda’s motion to dis- 
cuss the progress of the five year 
plan for 1933-34 was taken up 
for consideration 
Adjourned sine die 

Ninth Session 

February 21, 1933 Ninth Session commenced 

President addressed both Houses 
of Parliament assembled together 

February 28, 1933 Railway Budget Discussion 

March 2, 1933 The Working Journalists (Industrial 

Disputes) Bill, 1933, was pissed 

March 4, 1935 Resolution to commemorate, Maha- 

kavi Kalidasa was moved by Shri 
Gopi Krishna Vijayavargiya 

March il, 1955 Discussion on General Budget con- 
cluded 

March 14, 1955 "Phe House observed silence for a 
minute in memory of the late 
King of Nepal 


March 22, 1933 The Hindu Succession Bill, 1934— 
Motion to refer the Bill to a 
Joint Committee of the Houses 
moved— Di cusuon lasted for 4 
days 

March 30, 1933 I he Hindu Minority and Guar- 

dianship Bill, 1933, was talen up 
for con,idcralion 

May 3, 1933 The River Boards Bill and the 

Intcr-Stitc Wa,cr Disputes Bill 
1935 were introduced 

May 4, 1933 The Prime Minister made a state- 

ment regarding the alleged de- 
portation of Goa satyagrahis 

I he Abolition of Whipping Bill, 
1955, iniroduced 

May 19, t95S Adjojm'‘d ime die 

Tenth Session 

Augu 1 16, 1933 Tenth Ses.ion commereed 

Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, Leader 
of the House, and the Chairman 
Rajya Sabha, made reference^ to 
the shoaling down of unarmed 
'aivagrahis at the Goa border 
b, the soldiers of Portuguese 
Government on the 13th Augus,, 
1955 House stood in silence for 
two minutes ns a token of sorrow 
and thereafter adjourned for hall- 
an hour 

Report of Committee of the Houses 
on the University G-ants Com- 
mission Bill, 1931, laid on the 
Table of the House 

Augustas, 19SS The Abolition of Whipping Bill 
1955) passed 

Septembers, 1933 Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for the year 1934 dis- 
cussed 

September 6, 1935 Motion regarding intematiora! 
situation adopted 

September 12, 1935 Motion for reference of the Inter- 
State Water Disputes Bill, 1933, 
to a Joint Committee of the 
Houses, adopted 

September 14, 1933 Motion on the Report of the Press 
Commission adopted in an 
amended form (Motion moved on 
the 7th April, 1935) 

September 15, 1933 Motion for reference of the River 

Boards Bill, 1955, to a Joint 
Committee of the Houses, adopt- 
ed 

September 15, 1933 Motion for concurrence by the 

Rajya Sabha m the motions 
passed by the Lok Sabha, amen- 
ding the Displaced Persons (Com- 
pensation and Rehabilitation) 
Rules, 1953, adopted 

September 28, 1933 The Companies Bill, 1935 as 

passed by the Lok Sabha adopt- 
ed as further amended by the 
Rajya Sabha 
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Thirteenth Session 


Set teniber 32, 1955 \mendtncnts to the All India 
Services (Discipline and Appeal) 
Rules, 1955 moved by Shn H C 
Mathur and Shn Gopi Krishna 
Vijaivargiya moved, negatived 

Ocivjber 1 1955 The Copyright Bill, 1955, intro- 
duced 

Consideration of the Hindu Succes- 
sion Bill, 1954, as reported by the 
Joint Committee of the Houses 
taken up 

Adjourned line die 


Eleventh Session 


November 21, 1955 
November 30, 1955 

December i, 1955 


December 7, 1955 


December 9, 1955 


Decemoer 12, 1955 


December 14, 1955 


December 15, 1955 


December 19, 1935 
December 20, 1955 
December 21, 1955 
December 22, 1955 
December 23, 1955 
December 24, 1955 

December 24, 1955 


Eleventh Session commenced 

The Hindu Succession Bill, 1955 
adopted 

The Working Journalists (Condi- 
tions of Service) and Miscellan- 
eous Provisions Bill, 1955 adopt- 
ed 

The University Grants Commission 
Bill, 195s, as passed by the Lot 
Sabna, passed as further amen- 
ded by the Rijja Sabha 

Tne River Boirds Bill, 1955, as 
reported by t n. Joint Committee 
of the Houses, parsed 

The Inter-State Water Dispute® 
Bill, 1955, as reported by the 
Joint Committee of the Houses 
passed 

The Citizenship Bill, 1955, as 
passed by the Lok Sabha, 
passed 

The Constitution (Fifth Amend- 
ment) Bill, 195s, as passed by 
the Lok Sabha passed 

Motion on the Report of the States 
Reorganisation Commission dis- 
cussed 


Adjourned sine die 


Twelfth Session 


February 15, 1956 

February 16, 1956 

February 23, 1956 
February 29, 1956 
March 16, 1956 


Twelfth Session eommenced 
President addressed both HoUoCS 
jointly 

Motion for reference of the Copy- 
right Bill, 1955 to a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Houses adopted 

The Budget (Railways) 1956-57 
laid on the Table of the House 
The Budget (General) 1956-57 
laid on the Table of the House 

The U P S C Reports for the 
periods, between ist April, 1953 
to 31st March, 1954 and ist 
April, 1954 to 31st March, 1955 
discussed 
Adjourned sine die 


April 23, 1956 

Thirteenth Session commenced 

Proclamation issued by the Pre- 
sident under article 356 of the 
Constitution in relation to Tra- 
vancore-Cochin, discussed 

April 25, 1956 

Election of the Deputy-Chairman — 
Shn S V Krishnamoorthy Rao — 
re-elected 

May 2, 1956 

Motion for reference to a Joint 
Committee of the Houses of the 
States Reorganisation Bill, 1956, 
adopted 

May 15, 1956 

Amendments made by the Lok 
Sabha in the Hindu Succession 
Bill 1955, agreed to 

The Second Five Year Plan pre- 
sented 

May 16, 1956 

Motion for reference to a Joint 
Conmuttee of the Houses of the 
Constitution (Tenth Amend- 

ment) Bill, 1956 adopted 

May 16, 1956 

I Travancore-Cochin Budget, 1956 
r General Discussion 

May 17, 1956 

J 

May 26, 1956 

Resolution on the Second Five 
Year Plan discussed Discus 
Sion not concluded and adjourned 
to next session 

May 30, 1956 

The Life Insurance Corporation 
Bill, 1956, as passed by the Lok 
Sabha, adopted. 

May 31, 1956 

Motion regarding the statistical in- 
formation on the working of the 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 
during the period 30th Septem- 
ber, 1954 to 31st March, 1956 
adopted 

May 31, 1956 

The Constitution (Sixth Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1956, as passed by 
the Lok Sabha adopted 

Adjourned sine die 

Fourteenth Session 

July 30, 1956 

Fourteenth Session commenced 

July 31, 1956 

The Bihar and West Bengal 

(Transfer of Terntories) Bill vras 
referred to a Joint Commit- 
tee 

August 2, 1956 

The Medical Council Bill was 
passed 

August 8, 1956 

The House observed silence for two 
minutes in memory of Shii H C 
Mukherji, Governor of West 
Bengal 

August 10, 1956 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill, 1956 — a Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill passed 
by the Lok Sabha — ^was passed 

August II, 1956 

The Newspaper (Price and Page) 
Bill was passed. 

August 16, 1956 

The States Reorganisation Com- 
mission Bill, 1956 came up for 
consideration 



Aucust 23, 1956 
August 2^, 1956 


Aujust 27, 1936 

September 4, 1956 

September 5, 1956 
September ii, 1956 

September 12, 1956 

September 13, 1956 

bepiember 13, 1956 


The Hindu Adoption and Main- 
tenance DiU, 1956 wja intro- 
duced 

A Private Member’s Dill — The 
Ancient and Hutorical Monu- 
menti, Archaeological Site' and 
Remains (Declaration of National 
Importance) Second Amendment 
Bill, 1956, bj Dr Ragliubir Singh, 
pat ed 

The e t Bengal and Bilur ("Fran 
fer of Territories) Bill— circus 
tion started 

Pretident's proclamation in rcla 
tion to T rasancore Cochin di - 
cussed 

Di'cu Sion of Pise )ear Plan 

The Constitution (Sesentli Am*nd 
menr) Bill, 1956 uais pa sed 

Dr Appleb) s report was di 
cussed 

Shn V K K Menon read a sta'e- 
ment bj Prime Minister regard- 
ing latest dc\clopm*nt 5 m the 
Suer Qinnl Is'iie 

Adjourned swf die 


Flftcentlj Session 


November ^ , 1956 Pifieenih Sc sion commenced 

Nosember 23, 1956 Sh imati Sasun Dcsi Nigara moved 
a resolution for appointing a 
Committee to examine p oblnns 
regarding Pri'on Admmi tranon 
and ReJiabilitaiion of ei-Pn- 
toners 

November 26,1956 Reference sva' mide bj Leader of 
the Hou«e to the demue of Slut 
mall Shisalamamma Radlua- 
knshnan, ssife of Chairman, 
Raj)a Sabhn The House stood 
in silence for a minute as a matV 
of respect 


November 2f!, 1956 


November 30, 1956 


Decemb'r 3, 1056 
D cember 4, 1956 
December 6, 1956 
December 7, 1956 

December 11, r956 

December 34, t 95 l' 

December 15, 1956 
December 22, 1056 


Dt'cu'sion of the Hindu Adop 
non and Maintenance Bill, 1956 
as reported by the Select C^ 
mlttce 'taried Crhe last p -ce of 
leg! lation rega'ding Hindu Law 
Reform' has arou'cd can ider- 
able in e e-i anj, controversy) 

Pile Hindu Marriage fArrmdment) 
Bill, 1956, Dr Shnmati Secta 
Pa'manand pa -d Phe non m, 
to refer the Orpfianag's and 
MidoAs’ Homes Bill, 1956. by 
Shn KailiJi Bcliari Lai an 1 for 
chafing public opinion rJ cron 
vas adop ed 

Di’cu ion on :1 e *iri)a!ur Tr ir 
ltap'^> 

Priv« c Member s mn mn to dii 
cu<, in emational 'I'ua ion 

*lMon on intcrnaiional situation 
adop’ed 

D' AmbcJka ' d*a'h Hou e ad- 
joj ned for the da 

Shri S N Marum lar s resolution 
on Onamtin vcal'h and Indus 
continuance in it di cu ed 

Tlie Pfe •' Counal Bill pas ed 
(An impottan landnarb in the 
his or> of Pro's in India) 

\ Pnvaic Members Bill pas'-d by 
the Lol Sablia — TI e V! omen 5, 
and Cliildrcn's Institution Bil]- 
1956 

Tlie Slum Areas (Impro ement and 
Clearance Bill), 1956 \ as passed 

Adjourned itr e die 
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XV 

ANALYTICAL CHART REGARDING BILLS 
(A) Government Bills 


(Session-imte 



I 1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

II i 

12 

13 

14 

15 

I 

No of Sittings during which Bills were 
considered 

1 

1 

24 

IS 

34 

19 

23 : 

34 

19 

19 

38 

28 

i8 

11 

23 

29 

22 

2 

No of Bills introduced 

4 

2 

9 

5 

5 

10 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 


2 

4 

s 

3 

No of Bills arculatcd for eliciting 
opinion 

1 

I 

I 

z 



1 

I 










4 

No of Bills referred to Joint/Select 
Committees 

1 

' I 




I 

I 



2 


1 



I 

5 

No of Bills considered 

28 

21 

34 

5 

19 

36 

20 

1 

31 

22 

21 

i8 

l8 

29 

39 

6 

No of Bills withdrawn/negatiTed 






I 



j 




I 



7 

No of Bills passed/retumed 

27 

17 

33 

5 

i8 

32 

i6 

12 

28 

l8 

20 

17 

15 

25 

39 

S 

No of Bills pending at the end of Ses- 
sion 

2 

3 

3 

7 

9 

3 

3 

6 

1 5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

6 

6 



(I 

J) Pr 

IVATE Me* 

IBERS 

’Bni 

LS 






f 



I 

No of Sittings during which Bills were 
considered 


I 

1 

I 

xi 

I 

2 

I 


2 

I 

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

No of Bills introduced 


I 

2 1 

6 

3 

I 


4 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 

3 

I 

3 

No of Bills arculatcd for chaung 
opinion 










i 





1 

A 

No of Bills referred to Joint/Select 
Committees 
















5 

No of Bills considered 




X 

6 

6 

I 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

3 

6 

No of Bills withdrawn/negatived 




t 

4 

3 

I 

I 

3 

I 

X 



2 


7 

No of Bills passed/retumed 






I 






I 

I 

: 2 

2 


No of Bills pending at the end of Ses- 
sion 



3 

7 

6 

I 


2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

! 


6 
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STATEMEKT RI GARDING PRIVAT L MEMBERS' BILl^ DURING 1111 II RICD MAY. ipj2 I O 1956 

(Rajva SAniiA) 


Serial 

No 

Talc 

, Name of Member in 

I Charge 

1 

j Dales of Debates 
1 

\ PemarVs 

s 

\ 

I 

The ractoncs (Amendmcm) Bill, 1952 

Shn S GurUjV ami 

8-12 52,4 9 53 

j Withdrawn 

2 

The Constitution (Third Amendment) Bill, 

1953 

Shri Satjapn)^ Banerjee 

53.4 9 53. 
4 J2-53 

Ncfaiucd 

\ 

1 

3 

The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill, 

1953 

Shnmati Rukmmi Devi 
Arundale 

10-4-53 

1 Pre dent 5 recc-i- 
1 mcndation under 
article 117C3) of 
the Consutution 

withheld 

4 

The Standard of Weights and Measures Bill, 

1953 

Shn Ki'hen ChandJ 

4 9 53.4'>=*53 

Negatived 

Negatived 

5 

The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Bill, 

1953 

Shn Kishcn Chand 

4 9-53.4->=-53. 
5-3-54 


6 

The Hindu Childless Widow’s Rights to 
Property 

Dr Radha Kumud Moo- 
kerjee 

4-9-53. 5-3-54 , 

ithdrawn 

7 

The Standards of Higher Education Co- 
ordinaung Bill, 1953 

1 

Shn Kishen Qiard 

4-9-53. 4-J =-53 

President’s rtcerr- 

mendation urder 

anicle 117(3) of 

the Constitution 

withheld 

8 

The Indian Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic and Brothels Bill, 1933 

Dr Shnmati Secta Par- 
manand 

4-9-53 

Do 

9 

The Women’s and Children's Institutions 
Licensing Bill, 1953 

Do 

4-9-53. 1-»=-53 

Ruled out of Parlia- 
ment’s legidative 

competence 

to 

The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) 
BUI, 1953 

Shn K Rama Rao 

4-i=-53. 5-3-54 

Withdrawn 

II 

The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill, 

1953 

Shnmati Uukmini Dc\i 
Arundale 

4-12-53. 5-3-54 

Withdrawn 

12 

1 

The Unemployment Rehef Bill, 1953 

ShnP Sundarayya 

4-12-53 

President’s leccm- 
mcndation under 

article 117(3) of 
the Constitution 

withheld 

H 

The Women’s and Children’s Insntutions 
Licmsing Bill, 1954 

Dr Shnmati Seeta Par- 
manand 

23-4-54. 3-9-54 

Withdrawn 

14 

Tha Orphanages and Widows’ Hi mes 
Bill, I9S4 

Shn Kailash Bihari Lall 

3-12-54 

President s recom- 
mendation under 

article 117(3) of ihe 
Constitution withheld 






icrial 

Xule 

Name of Member in 

Dates of Debates 

Remarks 

No 


charge 



15 

The Representation of the People (Amend- 

Shn P S Rajgopal 

3-12-54, 25-3-55 

Withdrawn 

ment) Bill, 1954 

Naidu 



16 

The Constitution (Forth Amendment) 

Shn Satyapnya Banerjee 

3-12-54, 17-12-54 

Motion for ehciting 

1 

Bill, 1954 



opinion on the Bill 
negauved 

17 

The Anaent and Historical Monuments 

Dr Raghubir Smh 

3-12-54,17-12-54 

Passed The title 

and Archaeological Sites and Remams 
(Declaration of National Importance) 
Second Amendment Bill, 1954 


24-8-56 

was changed into 
the Ancient and 
Histoncal Monu- 





ments and Archaeo- 
logical Sites and 
Remams (Declara- 
tion of National 





1 


Importance) Amend- 
ment Bill, 1956 

i8 

The Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) 

Shn T V Kamalaswamy 

17-12-54, 

Negatived 


Bill, 1954 


I 1-3-55 


19 

The Orphanages and Widows’ Homes 

Shn Kailash Bihari Lall 

1 1-3-55. 25-3-55 

Withdrawn 

Bill, 1955 




ao 

The Insurance (Amendment) Bill, 1955 

Shn B C Ghose 

25-3-55. 26-8-55 

Do 

21 

The Constitution (Fifth Amendment) 

Shn Satyapnya Banerjee 

26-8-55, 9-12-55 

Negatived 

22 

Bill, 1955 

The Chartered Accountants (Second 

ShriV K Dhage 

9-12-55 

Lapsed owmg to 

Amendment) Bill, 1955 



termination of the 
membership of the 





Rajya Sabha of the 
Member m charge 

23 

The Historical Records (Declaration of 

Dr Raghubir Sinh 

9-12-55 

Pending 

National Importance) Bill, 1955 

The Historical Records of National Im- 

Dr Raghubir Smh 

9-12-55 

Do 

24 

portance (Preservation) Bill, 1955 




2S 

• The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bdl, 

Shn S N Mazumdar 

9-3-56 

President’s recom- 
mendation under 


1956 



article 117(3) of 

the Constitution 





withheld 

26 

The Employees’ Provident Funds (Amend- 

i 

Shn S N Mazumdar 

9-3-56, 24-8-56 

Negatived 


ment) Bill, 1956 




27 

The Factories (Amendment) Bill, 195® 

Shn S N Mazumdar 

11-5-56 

President’s recom- 
mendation under 





article 117(3) of the 
Constitution withheld 

28 

The Orphanages and Widows’ Homes 
Bill, 1956 

Shn Kailash Bihari Lall 

11-5-56, 

15-12-56 

Circulated for elicit- 
ing opinion 

29 

The Chartered Accountants (Amendment) 

Shn V K Dhage 

10-8-56 

Pending 

Bill, 1956 




30 

The Special Marriage (Amendment) B 11, 

1956 

Dr Shrimati Secta Par- 
manand 
i 

24-8 -56 

Pending 

31 

rhe Hindu Marriage (Amendment) 

Bill, 1956 

Dr Shrimati Sccta Par- 
manand 

24-S-56, 

30-11-56 

Passed 

32 

j The Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, 1956 

Janab M Muhammad 
Ismail Sabcb 

14-12-56 

Pendmg 






IMPORTANT STATEMENTS MADE BY MINISTERS IN THE RAJYA SABHA UP! O THE END OE THE 

FOURTEENTH SESSION 

[Arranccd Mmisty-wisc] 


Djjienation of the Minister 
makine the statement 

Name of the 
Session 

Date on 
which State- 
ment made 

Subject-matter of the statement 

I 

2 

3 

4 


Aftni'i 

Iry 0/ external 

Affairs 

I Prime Minister 

Third 

15-5-1953 

Foreign Affairs 

2 Prime Minister 

Sixth 

19-5-1954 

Review of Financial control 

3 Prime Minister 

Sixth 

16-3-1954 

Situation in Korea 

Parliamentary Secretary 

Sixth 

8-5-1954 

Recommendation of the Chan- 
dernagore inquiry 

5 Prime Minister 

Ninth 

4 - 5*1955 

Deportation of the Goa Satya- 
grahis 

6 Minister ■wnliout Portfolio 

Fourteenth 

8-8-1956 

Suez Canal Issue 

7 Prime Minister 

1 

Fourteenth 

11-9-1956 

Report of the Netaji En- 
quiry Committee 

S Minister without Portfolio 

9 Prime Minister 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

fi 

I 3 - 9 -i 95 <> 

13-12-1956 

riimttry of Fine 

Suez Canal Issue 

Situation in Hungary 

met 

10 Deputy Minister for Finance 

Sixth 

18-2-1954 j 

1 

Commonwealth Finance 

Ministers’ Conference held 
in Sjdney in January, 1954 

II Deputy Minister for Fi- ' 
nance 

Sixth 

i 1 

21-2-1954 

Indian Development and 

Finance Corporation 

12 Prime Minister 

Sixth 

19-5-1954 

Review of Financial Control 

13 Minister for Revenue and 
Defence Expenditure 

Eighth 

20-12-1954 

Establishment of the Stale 

Bank of India 

14 Minister for Revenue and 
Civil Expenditure 

Eighth 

21-12-1954 

Obsertations made by the 
the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in their 9th report 
in connection with the jeep 
orders placed in London 

15 Minister for Ij^evenue and 
Defence Expenditure 

Ninth 

3-5-1955 

Reductions in the import 
duties on Cotton Texiles 

1 4 Minister for Revenue and 
Defence Expenditure 

Ninth 

24-2-1955 

Industrial Credit and Intest- 
ment Corporation of India 

17 Leader of the House 

Twelfth 

12-3-1956 

Budget Leakage 

18 Deputy Mmister for Finance 

Fourteenth 

30-8-1956 

Life Insurance Corporation 








I 

2 

3 

4 

1 

19 Minister for Revenue and 

Fifteenth 

18-12-1956 1 

Agreement between the Go- 

Defence Expenditure 



vernment of India and the 


1 

1 

1 1 

Assam Oil Co 


Ministry of Food and Agriculture 

20 Minister for Agricuture 

Sixth 

8-3-1954 

Rice deal with Burma 

21 Minister for Food and Agri- 

Fourteentli 

14-8-1956 

Steps to check rise in prices 

culture 



of Foodgrains 


22 

Prime Minister 

Second 

9-12-1952 

23 

Minister for Home Affairs 

Third 

25-5-1953 

24 

Leader of the Council 

Fifth 

15-12-1953 

25 

Minister for Home Affair 

Fifth 

22-12-1953 

26 

Deputy Minister for Hon 
Affairs 

Eighth 

21-12-1954 

27 

Deputy Minister for Home 
Affairs 

Mmister for Home Affairs 

Ninth 

22-2-1955 

28 

Ten til 

17-8-1955 


39 Deputy Mimster Tor 
Labour 


3» Deputy Minister for Labour 
3 1 Deputy Minister for Labour 


32 Munster for Production 

33 Minister for Production 

34 Minister for Rehabilitation 


35 Minister for Law and Mino- 
rity Affairs 


Ministry of Home Affairs 


pormation of the Staic of 
Andhra 

Formation of the State of 
Andhra 

General Elections in PEPSU 
and Travancore-Cochin 

Setting up of a Commis- 
sion for the reorganisation 
of States in India 

Situation arising out of the 
Satyagraha movement in 
Manipur 

Elections in Andhra 

Information about Goa Satya- 
graha 


Set enth 

Nintli 

Tenth 


Ministry of Labour 
17-9-1954 


4-5-1955 

22 - 8-1955 


Modification by Government 
of the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal m the 
Bank Appeals 

Rationalisation in the Cotton 
Te^ilc Industry 

Decisions taken by Govern- 
ment on the recommenda- 
tions of the Bank Award 
Commission 


Fourth 

Sixth 

Sixth 


Ministry of Production 

25-8-1953 


16-2-1954 


Establishment of a new Steel 
Project 

Site for the location of the new 
Steel Plant 


Ministry of Rehabilitation 

15-5-1954 


Rehabilitation of the East 
Bengal displaced persons 


Ministry of Lazo and Minority Affairs 

Thirteenth 1 23-5-1956 


Exodus of Hindus from East 
Pakistan to India 
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v\ai 


•^^-OLUnONS DISCUSSED W ^!LR\J\Ar.\ll^A(M^^ K 53 lOn>G, 
A lGo\Tnt ’■sc.T Rr OLuno' •] 


N 

N'v 

1 

Date on I 
which Rc- 
soluiionwas 
Jiscusscd 

Subject matter of lli- Re olution 

‘ Name of 11 e Mnis'et in- 
Cfiarpc 

* Iimctj- 
1 ken 111 
Dcba.c 

AVfethc'a; 

C p cj e - 
1 rej c ed 

! 

! 

I 


5 


' 5 

J <= 



i 


{ 

jhrs rats 

1 

\ 

! 

I 

IS- 7 -S 2 

end 

32 - 7-52 

Appro\aI of the cotninpce in force *’or a 
further period ofonejear fro n tie J5th 
Auguit, 1052, of the Rcotiilonpa el 
bj the proiiiioml I’jrlunicrt outlie 12 h 
August, 1950 (re pji cr of Par’i iiini 
to mabc hw .under ir ic*e 219 (t) < f il c 
Constitution, with respect to them ter* 
enumerated in the State Li^ , vi/ (0 
trade and comme-ce and (ti) p olue on, 
suppl> and distribution of p loJs ) 

' hri 1 1 Kfinnma.hart, 
*linist-r for Co-nmcice 
aad Indu rv 

1 

! 

i 2—15 

i 

1 

1 Acce.ited 

f 

\ 

! 

1 

i 

I 

; 

2 

7 -S -52 

Approsal of the Berne Cnv.ntion for ihe 
protection ofLitcrar) and Arti ticWo Is 
as finally revised at BriisseU on the 2Sth 
June, 1048 

Sliri C C Bisaras, Minister 
for Las 

1 

2-30 

i 

1 

1 

-di>- 

3 

4 - 12-52 

Approsal of the No ifica ion Usamc an 
export duty of Rs 300/- per flask of 75 
lbs on mercury 

Shri D P Karmarkar Minis- 
ter for Commerce 

1 

-do 


16-12-52 
and 1 

18-12-52 

Approval of the prinap’e , obieclises and 
programme of dcselopment contained 
in the (First) Fisc "i car Plan 

1 blui Jas-aliatlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister 

8-35 

-do- 

'3 

23-3-53 

and 

26-3-53 

Approsal of the President’s proclamation 
in respect of the PEPSU 

Dr Kailas Nath Katju, 
Minister for States) 

5—37 

-do- 


14- 9-53 

and 

15- 9 -S 3 

Aparoval of t'lp continuance in force of the 
President’s proclamation n respect of the 
PEPSU 

-do- 

8—00 

-do- 

1 

26-11-53 

Anp-o al of the Gosernment Notiflcalion 
levying an export duty of Rs 62/8^ per 
ewn on Coffee 

Shri D P Karmarkar, 
Minister for Commerce 

1—35 

-do- 

? 

8 - 9-541 

Approval of the Government Notification 
enhancing an export duty from two 
annas and three pics per maund to 20 per 
cent ad valorem, on rice 

Shri D P Karmarkar, 
Alinister for Commerce 

2—34 

-do- 

9 

8 - 9-54 

Approval of the Government Notification 
levying an export duty of Rs 350/- per 
ton on ground-nut oil 

-do- 

I— 18 

-do- 
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I 

! 

1 

1 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

5 

6 

10 

29 n -54 
and 

30 - 11-54 

Aoproval of President’s proclamation in 
respect of Andhra 

1 

Dr Kailas Nath Katju, 
Minister for Home Affairs 

brs mts 

i 6 

Accepted 

II 

3 - 12-54 

and 

6 - 12-54 

Approsal of the Got ernment Notification 
enhancing an export dutj from fou r 
annas to seten anmsperlb on tea 

Shri D P Karmarkar, Mi- 
nister for Commerce 

3—58 

-do- 

12 

20 12-54 
and 

21-12-54 

1 Approtal of the recommendations 

of the Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to rcticw rate of dividend pajabicby 
the Railway undertaking to General Rc- 
V enues as w ell as other ancillaiy matters in 
connection with the scparationof Railvvaj 
Finance from General Finance 

Shri Lai Bahadur, Minis- 
ter for Railways 

4—50 

-do- 

13 

2 - 3-55 

Approval of the Government Notification 
enhanang an export dutj from seven 
annas to ten annas per lb on tea 

ShriD P Karmarkar Ml-' 
nistcr for Commerce 


-do- 

14 

2 - 3-55 

Approval of the Government Notification 
enhancing an export duty from Rs 150/- 
to Rs 300/- per ton on groundnuts 

-do- 


-do- 

15 

2 - 3-55 

Approval of the Government Nonfication 
levying an export duty of Rs 230/- per ton 
on groundnut oil-cake and of Rs 175/- 
per ton on de-oiled groundnut meal 
(solvent extracted variety contaimngless 
than 1/2 per cent oil) 

. 

-do- 

0-40 

-do- 

l6 

2 - 3-55 

Approval of the Government Notification 
levying an export duty of Rs ioo/-perton 
on decorticated cotton seed oil cake and 
of Rs 50/- per ton on oil-cal es and of 
Rs 175/- per ton on de oiled groundnut 
mcalfsalvent extneted variety containing 
less than i pc'- cent oil) 

-do- 


-do 

X 7 

! 

23 4-56 
and 
24-4-56 

Approval of the President’s Proclamation in 
respect of the State of Tnvancore-Cochin 

Shri B N Datar, Munster 
in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs 

5 -10 

-do- 

i8 i 

i 

25-5-56, 

5- 9- ':6, 

6- 9.56 

and 

7- 9-56 

\nprova’ of the principles, objectives and 

programme of development contained in 

the Second Five \ ear Plan 

Shr Jawaharial Nehru, 
Prime Minister 

21 — 16 

i 

-do- 

19 

4-9-56 

and 

7-9-56 

Approval of the continuance in force of the 
President’s Proclamation in respect of the 
State of Travancore-Cochin 

Shn B N Datar, Minister 
in the Ministry ofHome 

Affairs 

1 

I — 40 

-do- 

20 

5-12-56 

Approval of the President’s Proclamation in 
respect of Kerala 

1 -do- 

1 

M 

-do- 
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B [Private Members’ Resolutions] 


1 

Senal 

No 

Date on 
winch 
Resolu- 
tion 
was 

discussed 

1 

SubjecPmatter of the Reso 
lution 

^ Name of the 
Member-in-Charge 

Time ] 
taken I 
in 

Debate 

Whether 
accepted or 
rejected 
by the 
House 

Remarks 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 





hrs mts 



I 

16-7-52 

and 

21-7-52 

Formationjof Andhra State 

Shn Pydah Venkata 
Narayana 

8-30 

Rejected 


2 

25-11-52 

1 

Diversification of India’s 
Export Import trade and 
starting negotiations with 
certam foreign countries 
to conclude long term 
trade agreements with 
them 

Shn P Sundarivya 

3-00 

1 

i 

i 

1 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

3 

25-11-52 
ih- and 
15-12-52 

Adoption of Legislative and 
other measures to promote 
planned cropping all over 
India 

Shn M Govmda 
Reddy 

3-15 


Do 

4 

15-12-52 

Absorption of the members 
of the Indian National Army 
into the Indian Army 

Shrt Surendranath 
Dwivedy J 

I-15 


Discussion not con- 
cluded Resolu- 

tion lapsed on 
prorogation of the 
House 

5 

26-2-53 

and 

24-4-53 

1 

Appointment of a Commission 
to mquire mto the condiuon 
of the literatures m the 
vanous Indian languages 

Shn K Rama Rao 

4 - 3 o_ 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

6 

24-4-53 

Changing the name of " Lu- 
shai Hills District” to 
“Mizo Ram” •> 

Shn R Thanhlira 

2-30 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

7 

24-4-53 

Organisation of an All India 
Agncultural Fmance Cor- 
poration 

Shn N G Ranga 

I-I5 

1 

1 

Discussion not con- 
cluded Resolu- 
tion lapsed on 

prorogation of the 
House 

S 

28-8-53 

and 

11 - 9-53 ) 

Enforcement of sterilisation 
of adults suffenng from 
mcurable diseases or ins- 
anity 

Shnmati Lilavati 
Munshi 

5-30 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

9 

11 - 9-53 

and 

22-9-53 ■' 

Rehevmg the situation arismg 
out of unemployment, 
famme and food scarcity 

ShtiP Sundarayya 

5-30 

Rejected 


10 

27 -I 1 .- 5 ’ 

Appointment of a Comnuttee 
to examme the provisions 
of the Code of Cnimnal 
Procedure and the Indian 
Penal Code and to suggest 
amendments for ensuring 
speedy disposal^of criminal 
cases 

Shn M P N 'Sinha 

3-20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 
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I 

»> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 




hrs mts 



II 

11-12-53 

Taking steps towards imple- 
mentation of article 45 of 
the Constitution (regard- 
ing free and compulsorj 
cducauon) 

Shn Dcokmandan 
Narayan 

2-30 


Discussion not con- 
cluded Resolu- 

uon lapsed on 
prorogation of the 
House 

12 

26-2-54 

Appointment of a Commission 
to reaiew the working of 
the (Rirst) Fisc Year 

Plan 

Shn H C Mathur 

4-15 

Rejected 


13 

i 26-2-54 
and 
i=-3-54 

Appointment of a Commission 
to examine the adimms- 
tratiNc set-up and procedure 
of work in the Goternment 
of India 

Shn H C Mathur 

4-30 

Rejected 


14 

12-3-54 

and 

30-4-54 

Progressive use of the Hindi 
language for official pur- 
poses of the Union 

Shn N R Malkani 

5-35 I 


Withdrawn by 
leave of the House 

15 

30-4-54 

and 

=7-8-54 

Invating a convention of the 
Leaders of different poli- 
tical parties and pronainent 
independents m the co- 
untrv to discuss tlie situa- 
tion arising out of the 
proposed militarj aid by 
the USA to Pakistan 

Shn H C Mathur 

1 

0 

Rejected 


16 

27-8-54, 

3-9-54 

Speeding up o*" land reform 
legislation in the States 

Shn P Sundarayya 

7-00 

Rejected 



109-54 






17 

j 

10-9-54 

Appointment of Commission 
to examine, review and 
revise the pay structure 
and terms and conditions 
of service of all services 
under the control of Cen- 
tral Government 

Shn H C Mathur 

0-40 


Discussion not con- 
cluded Resolu- 

non lapsed on 
prorogation of the 
House 

18 

26-11-54 

Fixation of fair pnees of im- 
portant agricultural com- 
modities 

Shn Kishcn Chand 

3-50 

Rejected 


19 

26-11-54 

and 

10-12-54 

Prohibition, by legislation 
and admimstrativc action, 
of exhibition of undesi- 
rable films 

Shnmati Lilavati 

Munshi 

4-35 

Adopted in 
on 

amended 

form 


20 

10-12-54 

and 

4-3-54 

1 

] 

Appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the com- 
1 plaint by certain labour 
organisation m the planta- 
tions about mtcrfcrence 
by the management with 
their right of trade union 
acuvity 

Shn S N Mazumdar 

2-30 

Rejected 



27-11-53 Appointment of a Commission to move Shn K Rama Rao 2-30 Withdrawn by leave 

and inquire into the conditions of the House 

11-12-53 of Indian lanjuagcs 
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I 

2 

1 

3 

i 4 

i 5 

i 

, 7 

21 

4-3-55 

and 

18-3-55 

Commemoration of Mih i- 
knvi Kalidasa and his im- 
mortal contributions to 

world literature 

Shri Gopiknshna 
Vijaivargiya 

1 hr mts 
1 3 50 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

i 

^ Withdrawn by leave 
of the Hou-c 

22 

18-3-55 

Tatung cart> step- to etohe 
and recognise a standard 
key-board in Desnngari 
script for use in Hindi 
tjTiess riters 

Dr Kaghuhir Sinh 

j 1-3" 

! 

1 

1 

Do 

23 

4-3-55 

Enfranchisement of displaced 
persons migrated from 
I’aVastan to India after 
January, 1950 

bhri Ihmal Comir 
Ghov 

n 40 

Adop'rd 


=■( 

15-4-55 

Nationalisation of the Manga 
nese Industrs 

ShriKK Mlvivi 

2 00 


Wiiiidrawn by leave 
of the House 

2 S 

18-3-55 

and 

15-4-55 

Taking steps to en'ure safely 
measures in the working 
of the coal mines 

Sliri Satyapriya 

IJanerjec 

2 00 

Kei'c ed 


26 

19-8-55 

Fi'cation of a ceding on profits 
in alt industrial underta 
kings in the country at 
a rate not exceeding 20-3 
per cent abotc the Bank 
rate 

Sliri S N Mirumdar 

3 30 

Rervted 


27 

! 

19-8-55 ! 

and 

2-9-^5 

Appointment of a Commi'sion 
to examine the lind of 
primar) education in the 
country and to recommend 
measures to make it avail- 
able to all -hildren of 
school going age 

Shri Kanhya I-al 
D Vaidva 

: ; 

3-00 

I 

Withdrawn by leave 
of the Houv* 

28 

! 

2-9-55 
and 
i 6 9-55 

Limitation of production of 
cloth by mills to 5,000 
million yards per year in 
accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Tex- 
tile Enquiry Committee 
and after the year 1955-56 
production by the handloom 
sector 

Shri Kishan Chand 

3-40 

1 

Rejected 

1 

29 1 

j 

1 

1 

16-9-55 

Introduction of compulsory 
training inN C C or A C C 
for all students for one year 

1 each at the High School 
and the University stages 
of education 

Dr Shnmati Seeta 
Parmanand 

t-35 

Adopted 
in an 
amended 
form 


30 

2 - 12-55 

and 

16 - 12-55 

Appointment of a high power- 
ed commission to investigate 
the causes of indiscipline 
among university students 

Shri Hansh Chandra 
Alatliur 

4-30 

Rejected 


31 

2 - 12-55 

Appomtment of a Commission 
to enquire into the working 
of the Industnal concerns 
in the private sector 

Shri B C Gliose 

3-50 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

32 

J 

24 - 2-56 

Appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the conditions 
of the refugees from East 
Pakistan 

Shri Satyapriya 
Banerjee 

4-30 


Discussion not con- 
cluded Resolu- 

tion lapsed on 
prorogation of the 
House 
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I ^ 

1 1 

= i 

i 

3 1 

1 

4 i 

1 

1 i 

i ' 1 
1 1 

6 

7 

i 

33 » 

{ 

( 

! 

1 

! 

\ 

1 

<-5-56 

Takinj: steps to enquire into 
the monopolistic hold of the 
foreign osvntd and foreign 
controlled adseriising agcn- 
aes in Indn and to ensure 
that Go.crnmcntadserusc- 
ments are done throuph 
Indian ads erti mg agencies 
only 

Shrimati Violet Alva 

hr? mti 
2-10 

1 

Adopted 
m on 
amended 
form 


3^! 

! 

s 

1 

f 

{ 

! 

< 5-56, 

arc] 

1S-5-J6 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Fixation of a ceiling fo’- indi- 
sndual 1 ictimes at Ks 25,000 j 
l pc" jear and determination 
ef the maximum emolu- 
; ments to be drassni b> ans 

1 Osil Sera-ant uider the, 
Centra! Gos emm-nt at Rs 1 
1 Coot- per month 

Shn B K Banerjee 

<-14 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

35 i 

i 

1 

iE.5-56 ! 

Studs of San 1 nt being giscn 

1 s due place in the educa- 
tion curriculum of the 
enuntn ' 

Dr R K. Mukerji 

3-25 


Do 

36 1 

f 

! 

\ 

3-8 56 

Appo rtme-'t of a Committee 
to exam ne the qu- non of 
p-c-crsTitinn and mainicn- 
arcc 0' rcco-ds of national 
j importance 

Dr Raghubir Singh 

2-20 : 

1 

i 

j 

Withdrawn b> leave 
of the House 

37 j 

3 8-56 
aid 

31-3-5O 

! Appa n ment of a VCage Com 
ni’sicn to enquire into the j 
ssage s ructure of industrial j 
and agricultural workers 
in the country 

Shn Satsnpnya 

Banetjee 

2-10 * 

Re)c«cd 

1 

38 

3]-S-56 

Taking certain s eps to enlist 
th- maximum co-operaiion 
o'the public for the success- 
ful implementation of the 
Second Fisc 5 ear Plan 

Dr Shnmati Seen ! 
Parmanand 1 

3-8 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 

39 

7-11-56 

Secession from the 

Cximmon sveallh i 

Shn S N Mazumdar 

3->7 

Re;cc1ed 


40 ! 

1 

23 n*s6 

Appo rincni of a Commutcc 
to examine the problem of 
pnsoT fldmini^tranon in ihc 

counto 

Shnmati Sasitrj 
Deal Nigaro 

4-30 


Withdrawn by leave 
of the House 


7-12 56 

t 

Deamination of the feasibility 
of a fully mecliani ed coal 
' and ore port on the West 
j bank of the losscr HoogWj 
with a siess to imnrosing j 
1 the ssorking of the Calcutta 

1 Port and helping the ex- : 

pension of ore exports of 
j ihe country 

Prof Humayun 

Kabir 

! 1-60 

1 

Adopted 

t 
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S I ATEMCNr SHOWING illl NUMI 
ADMI ITLT) DUUn 


M\ 


oui srioNs Krci ived iNd qulsi ions 
• Dif n Ri2s-rsrssroNs 
10 1936) 

No of qucjiions I j No of qucutom ij. I Pcrccnnrc of Col 

Year Session cciscd (c\cliidi I milted (4) over Col (3) 

wuhdnMn or hpsi 1 
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XX 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SITTINGS QUESTION TIME WAS ALLOTTED DURING 
THE DIFFERENT SESSIONS AND THE NUMBER OF QUESTIONS AND 
SUrPLEMENTARlES ANSWERED 


Year 

Session 

1 

No of sittings ques- 
tion time was allotted 

No of questions oral- 
ly answered 

No of supplementaries 
answered 

Average No of 
questions answered 
per sitting 

1952 

1st 

\ 

12 

III 

557 

9 


and 

/ 

15 

275 

1856 

18 

1953 

j?rd 

I 

39 

617 

4112 

16 


4 ^ 

I 

1 

277 

2065 

17 


5 th 

J 

20 

429 

2292 

21 


6 th 

1 

35 

601 

3359 

17 

1954 

7 th 

[ 

24 

S 21 1 

2784 

22 


8 th 

J 

16 

362 

1702 

23 


9 th 


38 

753 

3578 

20 


loth 

> 

27 

590 

2814 

22 

1955 

nth 

J 

1 

420 

2025 

21 


12th 

1 

15 

291 

1322 

19 

1956 

13th 


24 

403 

; 2141 

17 


14th 


27 

573 

2619 

21 


15th 

J 

20 

349 

1613 

; 1 

17 

Total 

1 

1 

348 

6572 

34839 1 

19 
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ERRATA 


P 8, Col 1, line 12, for ‘essense’ read ‘essence’ 

P 15, Col 2, para 2, line 1, for ‘But is’ read ‘But it’ 

P 19, Col 2, line 16 from bottom, for ‘laid own’ read ‘laid down’ 

P 37, Col 1, ‘Second Chamber — Its Utility’, Imc 6, for ‘Revolunary’ read ‘Revo- 
lutionary’ 

Col 2, bne 24, for ‘Biengry’ read ‘Henry’ 

P 38, Col 2, line 6 from bottom, for ‘tecom-’ read ‘recom-’ 

P 40, Col 2, line 11 from bottom, for ‘Sencond’ read ‘Second’ 
line 10 from bottom, for *bene’ read ‘been’ 

P 51, Col 2, bne 9, for ‘Excutive’ read ‘Executive’ 

‘Aims and Objects’, bne 13, add ‘of’ between “visits’ and ‘foreign’ 

P 52, Col 1, bne 11, for ‘Sastraamidjojo’ read ‘Sastroamidjojo’ 

Imes 11-12, for ‘Bandranaike’ read ‘Bandamaike’ 

para 3, last bne, for ‘contcats’ read ‘contacts’ 

P 56, Col 2, pen-ultimate para, line 2, for “begging’ read “beginning’ 

P 66, Col 1, bne 13 from bottom, delete 'has' 

bne 6 from bottom for ‘is every’ read ‘is very’ 

P 67, Col 2, Ime 6 from bottom, for ‘confirmed’ read ‘conferred’ 

P 109, Col 1, Ime 7, for ‘tneure’ read ‘tenure’ 




